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PREFACE. 


The  task  of  producing  a  full  delineation  of  the4ife  and  intellec- 
tual achievements  of  James  A.  Garfield  must  be  left  Tor  some 
competent  person  in  tiie  future,  fumislied  with  the  ample  materials 
in  possession  of  the  family  of  the  late  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Re- 
public. 

President  Garfield's  career  was  so  conspicuously  marked  by  in- 
cessant activities  of  every  kind,  and  his  intellectual  labors  were  so 
prodigious,  that  it  will  require  volumes  to  adequately  illustrate 
his  character  and  his  life-work.  The  evident  desire  of  the  public 
mind  for  some  memorial  of  him  which  might  give  a  conception 
of  what  be  was  and  what  he  did,  seemed  to  warrant  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  volume  to  meet  the  popular  demand.  In  that  prepara- 
tion the  best  available  material  has  been  used,  and  care  taken  in 
sifting  it,  80  as  to  separate  truth  from  error. 

B*  J*  I^ 

Thb  Ridgb,  December^  1881, 
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CHAPTER  L 

IVB  GARFIELD  AKD   BALLOU    FAMILIES. 

Our  national  history  is  studded  with  the  names  of 
brilliant  men  in  every  department  of  activit}^ — statesmen, 
diplomatists,  pablicist«,  scientists,  theologians,  artists,  au- 
thors, in  the  learned  professions,  inventors  and  skilled 
artisans. 

The  conditions  of  our  society  have  ever  been  most 

favorable  to  the  fullest  development  of  the  whole  man, 

morally,  mentally  and  physically.     Our  climate  and  our 

institutions  work  kindly  with  the  spiritual  natures  of  men. 

Free  to  choose  life's  avocations,  with  every  avenue  to 

knowledge  open,  broad  and  free^  and  with  helpful  allies 

all  around  him,  the  American  citizen  must  be  dull  indeed 

or  excessively  indolent  or  improvident  if,  with  a  sound 

mind  in  a  sound  body,  ho  is  not  found  on  the  high  road  to 

prosperity  and  happiness  in  some  degree. 

[11] 
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AiS  a  general  rule,  in  this  conntry  only  Wee  and  unthrift 
are  the  parents  of  pinching  poverty.  Honors  and  enaolu- 
ments,  the  good  will  of  his  fellow  men,  and  the  rewards 
of  industry  await  the  active  man  in  America  who  labors 
most  earnestly,  most  wisely,  conscientiously,  soberly  and 
persistently  to  obtain  them.  In  the  race  for  them  the 
truly  good  citizen  is  quite  sure  to  win. 

It  has  been  said  that  circumstances  make  men.  It  may 
as  truly  be  said  that  men  make  circumstances.  There  is  a 
continual  action  and  reaction— a  constant  impinging  among 
the  moral  forces  which  make  up  the  immaterial  man ;  and 
all  things  in  the  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  world  arc, 
as  in  nature,  closely  related,  whether  in  the  aggregate  or 
individual,  refashioning  each  other  by  attrition. 

The  late  President  Garfield  touched  the  springs  and 
hinted  at  the  profound  philosophy  of  human  character 
when,  in  his  admirable  eulogy  on  General  George  H. 
Thomas,  he  said :  "  In  this  world  all  is  relative.  Character 
itself  is  the  result  of  innumerable  influences  from  without 
and  within,  which  act  concun*ingly  through  life.  Who 
shall  estimate  the  effect  of  those  latent  forces  enfolded  in 
the  spirit  of  a  new-born  child  ? — forces  that  may  date  back 
centuries  and  find  their  origin  in  the  life  and  thought  and 
deeds  of  remote  ancestors — forces,  the  germs  of  which, 
enveloped  in  the  awful  mystery  of  life,  have  been  trans- 
mitted silently  from  generation  to  generation,  and  never 
perish  I  All-cherishing  nature,  provident  and  unf orgetting, 
gathers  up  all  these  fragments,  that  nothing  may  be  lost^ 
that  all  may  ultimately  reappear  in  new  combinations. 
Each  new  life  is  thus  the  *  heir  of  all  the  ages,'  the  pos- 
sessor of  qualities  which  only  the  events  of  life  can  unfold.*' 

To  delineate  the  private  and  public  career  of  a  man  like 
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James  Abram  Garfield,  whose  life,  ^^  parified  as  by  fire/* 
is  a  model  of  rare  excellence,  is  a  task  which  ought  to  be 
assumed  with  reverence  and  thoughtfulne^,  and  a  prayer- 
ful desire  to  be  just  and  true  in  its  performance.  To  do 
this  I  have  availed  myself  of  every  source  of  trustworthy 
information  within  my  reacn. 

Of  all  the  heroes  and  sages  of  our  country  who  have 
won  the  just  applause  of  mankind  for  woU-doing — ^for 
noble  deeds,  profound  and  varied  knowledge  and  shining 
virtues — no  one  seems  more  worthy  of  love  and  admira* 
tion  than  he  whose  life-work  I  now  attempt  to  record.  Not 
even  the  beloved  Washington,  embalmed  as  he  is  in  the 
hearts  of  all  lovers  of  human  freedom  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  excelled  him  in  the  grand  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  which  make  a  perfectly  rounded  and  sym- 
metrical character  with  scarcely  a  flaw  or  blemish. 

It  was  only  within  the  space  of  little  more  than  twenty 
years  that  this  illustrious  citizen  appeared  conspicuous  in 
onr.national  life.  In  a  comparatively  humble  and  circum- 
scribed sphere  of  action,  with  no  burning  ambition  for 
public  fame,  his  great  spirit  was  passing  through  a 
clirysalis  existence  preparatory  for  great  achievements  on  a 
higher  plane  of  life.  As  Minerva  sprang  full-armed  from 
the  brain  of  Jove,  the  deity  of  wisdom,  to  lead  mankind 
to  goodness  and  power,  so  did  this  hitherto  almost  obscure 
citizen  appear  before  the  nation  full-panoplied  in  moral, 
intellectual  and  physical  strength  to  battle  for  the  right 
and  himianity  in  the  field  and  in  the  forum. 

General  Garfield  said :  "  Moral  forces  mav  date  back 
centuries,  and  find  their  origin  in  the  life  and  thought  and 
deeds  of  remote  ancestors."  His  own  life  illustrated  the 
truth  of  this  asseirtipn.    Let  us  look  at  his  lineage, 
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James  Abram  Grarfield  was  ninth  iu  descent  from  Ed- 
ward Grariield  of  Chester^  England,  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  and  who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New 
England,  in  1636.  This  paternal  ancestor  settled  in  Water- 
town,  now  a  lovely  suburb  of  Boston,  which  place  soon 
became  the  great  hive  of  New  England,  from  whence 
swarmed  almost  innumerable  families  who  peopled  fir^t 
Connecticut,  and  then  westward,  nntil  their  descendants 
appear  in  large  foroe  in  the  census  tables  of  the  Great 
West.  Their  genealogies,  thirty  years  ago,  covered  eleven 
hundred  closely-printed  octavo  pages. 

Edward  Garfield  was  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  six 
proprietors  of  Watertown,  and  in  the  ancient  little  cem- 
etery there  the  remains  of  five. of  the  late  President's 
family  name  were  buried.  These  names  may  yet  be 
deciphered  on  the  moss-grown  and  mouldering  head- 
stones of  their  graves.  These  seem  to  have  been  all  tillers 
of  the  soil,  and  bore  their  part  in  the  heroic  labors  and 
sufferings  of  those  pioneers  of  American  civilization. 
Their  history  appears  to  be  summed  up,  as  far  as  records 
go,  in  the  brief  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones.  Edward 
Garfield,  the  ancestor  of  all,  lived  until  he  was  ninety- 
seven  years  of  age,  which  is  presumptive  evidence  that 
he  was  of  a  strong  physical  frame,  and  led  a  lif  3  of  tem- 
perance and  placidity. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  Garfields  are  from  Saxon 
or  from  Welsh  blood.  Edward  came  from  the  "  border," 
but  from  which  side,  whether  in  England  or  in  Wales,  is 
unknown.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  large  infusion 
of  Teutonic  blood  in  Garfield's  veins.  According  to  a 
tradition  in  the  family,  Edward  Garfield  married  a  Ger- 
man woman  on  th^  long  and  stormy  passage  from  Eng- 
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land  to  America ;  and  in  support  of  tliis  tradition  is  tho 
decided  Gennan  cast  of  countenance  of  tiie  family.  The 
late  President  had  a  strong  love  for  the  German  race  and 
literature.  England  is  not  really  the  fatherland  of  the 
English-speaking  people.  Their  real  ancient  home — the 
old  dwelling-place  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  they  in- 
vaded Britain  and  created  the  British  Empire — was  the 
dark  forests  of  Germany. 

Of  the  ancestors  of  Edward  Garfield  in  "the  old 
country"  nothing  is  known,  and  ^almost  nothing  of  his 
immediate  descendants  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  is  on  record  in  the  "Herald's  Visitation 
to  Middlesex,"  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  (when  Edward  was  in  New  England),  vhe 
name  of  Garfield,  and  a  description  of  the  family  arms 
and  crest  of  the  Garfields  of  Middlesex.  One  of  them 
was  named  Abraham,  which  has  kept  reappearing  in  the 
family  in  this  country,  shortened,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
late  President,  to  Abram. 

The  family  have  no  records  of  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  Sdward  Garfield.  It  is  known  that  Solomon 
Garfield,  a  linenl  descendant,  married  Sarah  Stimpson, 
and  went  to  western  Massachusetts,  and  that  his  b]x>ther 
Abraham,  with  John  Hoar,  was  called  as  a  witness,  in 
1775,  by  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  to  prove  that  the 
Britisli  troops  were  the  aggressors  in  the  skirmish  at 
Concord  Bridge  on  the  19th  of  A  pril.  The  investigation 
concerning  that  point  was  very  searching,  for  the  Ameri- 
can actors  in  that  fight  were  anxious  to  prove,  beyond 
question,  that  the  British,  not  they,  were  tlu  first  law- 
breakers on  that  momentous  occasion,  which  opened  the 
war  for    American    independence.      Abraham   Garfield 
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was  a  competent  witness,  for  lie  was  one  of  •  the  New 
England  fanners  who  participated  in  that  skirmish.  It  is 
not  certain  that  his  brother  Solomon  was  in  thie  fight. 
John  Hoar,  above-mentioned,  was  the  great-grandfather 
of  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  whose  family  are  old  residents 
of  Concord.  Senator  Hoar  was  chairman  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  nominated  James  A.  Garfield  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

Solomon  Garfield  was  sixth  in  descent  from  Edward, 
and  was  the  great-grandfather  of  President  Garfield. 
Abraham  was  his  great-grand-nncle.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  life  of  Abraham  after  he  signed  his  name  to  the 
affidavit  which  was  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress  that 
the  Americans  acted  on  the  defensive  only  in  the  Concord 
fight. .  Of  Solomon  we  have  slight  traces  of  his  future 
career.  When  the  war  ended  he  had  a  growing  family, 
and  with  thei  i  he  turned  his  steps  westward  to  the  wilds 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  beyond  the  Hudson  river. 
He  joined  a  small  settlement,  chiefly  of  New  England 
people,  on  the  tipper  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  river, 
in  Worcester,  Otsego  county,  then  on  the  borders  of 
civilization.  There  he  bought  a  small  farm,  and  culti- 
vated it  industriously.  He  was  noted  for  his  physical 
strength.  One  day,  while  at  a  country  store,  the  mer- 
chant, doubting  his  alleged  muscular  power,  offered  him 
a  grindstone,  weighing  five  hundred'  pounds,  if  he  would 
carry  it  home  on  his  shoulder.  Solomon  raised  it  to  his 
shoulder  and  bore  it  in  triumph  to  his  house,  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant,  without  stopping  to  rest. 

At  near  the  close  of  the  last  century  Solomon's  sturdy 
son  Thomas  married  Asenath  Hill,  a  half-sister  of  Samuel 
Russell,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  the  clerk  of  Otsego 
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county*  They  were  bleesed  by  the  birth  of  a  sou  in 
December,  1799,  whom  they  named  Abraham,  and  who 
became  the  father  of  President  Garfield.  Thomas,  like 
his  ancestors,  was  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  In  1801  the  young 
husband  and  father,  exposed  to  a  storm  and  great  fatigae, 
suddenly  sickened  and  died,  leaving  a  widow  with  a  baby 
less  than  two  years  old.  That  baby  was  Abraham,  the 
father  of  President  Garfield. 

This  half-orphan  boy  was  taken  charge  of,  with  the 
consent  of  his  mother,  by  a  near  friend  and  neighbor  of 
the  Garfields,  James  Stone,  of  West  Hill,  and  grew  to  be 
a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  sinewy  young  man,  with  little 
school  ediXt>ation,  but  an  abundance  of  mother  wit  and 
the  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  Garfield  race.  He 
appears  to  have  inherited  a  strong  brain,  which,  untram- 
melled by  hard  necessity,  and  allowed  extended  action, 
might  have  made  him  a  man  of  mark  among  hifl 
fellows. 

When  Abraliam  Garfield  was  ten  years  of  age,  a  small 
family  named  Ballon  came  into  the  spai^se  settlement  of 
Worcester.  It  was  composed  of  a  widow  and  four  chil- 
dren, one  (a  daughter)  about  eight  years  of  age.  The  de- 
ceased husband  was  James  Ballon,  a  native  of  Woonsockct, 
Khode  Island.  His  family  had  been  citizens  of  that  com- 
monwealth for  several  generations.  They  were  descend- 
ed from  the  Huguenots,  those  brave,  sturdy,  indomitable 
and  uncompromising  French  Protestants  who,  when  the 
fires  of  persecution  again  flamed  out  fiercely  after  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1085, 
left  homes  and  country  and  sought  freedom  to  worehip 
God  as  they  pleased  in  English  cities,  or  in  the  forests  of 
America.     They  gave  to  our  republic  some  of  its  best 
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Ijlood  and  keenest  intellects  in  the  "  time  that  tned  men's 
souls  " — the  fierce  struggle  for  independence. 

The  founder  of  the  Ballon  family  in  America  was 
Maturin  Ballon.  After  the  revocation  of  the  famous 
edict  he  fled  with  his  family  to  Khode  Island,  where  its 
founder,  Roger  Williams,  had  just  died.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  built  a  church 
edifice  in  Cumberland,  known  as  the  "  Elder  Ballon  Meet- 
ing-house." In  that  little  wooden  temple,  yet  standing,  he 
taught  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the 
higher  christian  virtues  and  moralities.  His  was  a  race 
of  preachers.  For  generations  his  descendants  preached 
from  the  same  pulpit,  and  in  that  modest  place  of  divine 
worship  the  Ballon  race  in  America  have  annual  reunions. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  Maturin  Ballou's  descendants, 
himself  a  clergyman,  had  four  sons  who  were  preachers  of 
righteousness.  One  of  these  sons  had  three  boys  who  be- 
came ministers,  and  one  of  these  had  a  son  and  grandson 
who  were  also  clergymen.  The  Ballou's  have  been  distin- 
guished in  other  avocations.  More  than  twenty  of  them 
were  officers  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution ;  and  Sullivan 
Ballon,  Speaker  of  the  Rhode  Island  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, fell  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  July,  1861. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Ballon  family  was 
Hosea  Ballon,  the  chief  founder  of  the  Clmstian  sect  in 
America  known  as  "  Universalists."  Before  his  birth  his 
father  emigrated  to  the  forest-covered  region  of  New 
Hampshire,  known  as  Richmond,  in  Chester  county,  just 
north  of  the  Massachusetts  line.  He  had  preached  in  the 
old  meeting-house,  but  his  conscience  would  not  ^Uow  him 
to  receive  pay  for  his  services  in  the  sanctuary.  Like  the 
Friends  (Quakers),  he  believed  that  a  gospel  received  free 
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from  the  Master  should  be  dispensed  as  freely  by  those  who 
were  able  to  be  almouers  of  its  blessings.  Yet  he  was  so 
poor  that  Hosea,  in  learning  to  write,  was  compelled  to 
use  birch  bark  in  lien  of  paper,  and  a  charcoal  solution 
for  ink. 

With  Hosea  Ballon's  family  went  into  New  Hampshire 
his  cousin  James  Ballon.  James's  father  felled  the  foreet 
and  made  a  "clearing,"  for  a  home.  There  in  due  time 
James  grew  to  manhood,  full  of  an  adventurous  spirit,  and 
when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  married 
Mehitable  Ingalls,  from  whose  paternal  ancestor  sprang 
General  Rufuslngalls,  the  able  chief -quartermaster  during 
the  American  Civil  War.  These  were  the  parents  of  Eliza 
Ballon,  who  became  the  mother  of  President  Garfield. 

Eliza  Ballon,  like  nearly  all  the  Ballou  race,  is  of  small 
stature.  The  Ballous  have  been  called  a  "  French  pony 
breed,"  that  is,  of  compact  and  tough  moral,  mental  and 
physical  fibre;  possessed  of  great  nervous  energy,  com- 
bined with  untiring  power  of  endurance.  They  have  been 
marked  by  great  conscientiousness  and  honesty  of  purpose, 
tenacity  of  will,  and  a  thorough  independence  of  spirit. 
Eliza  was  bom  in  Richmond,  Chester  county,  New 
Hampshire,  on  September  21,  1801.  There  also  was 
bom,  thirty  years  before,  her  distinguished  kinsman.  Rev. 
Hosea  Ballou.  Her  early  childhood  Wiis  spent  among  the 
beautiful  wild  scenery  of  Ballou  Dale.  Such  scenery, 
such  communings  with  nature,  in  its  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  aspects,  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  soul  with 
devotional  emotions^  for : 

"  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.     Ere  man  learned 
To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave, 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them.     Ere  he  framed 
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The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 

The  sound  of  anthems  ;  in  the  darkling  wood^ 

Amidst  the  silence,  he  knelt  down 

And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks/' 

Eliza  Ballou's  mother  was  a  woman  of  uncommon 
spirit,  courage,  faith  and  fortitude ;  and  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  who  died  young,  she  taught  her  child  a 
lesson  of  self-sacrifice,  of  faith  in  God,  and  trustfulness 
of  spirit,  in  the  hour  of  hard  misfortune,  which  was 
useful  to  her  in  after  life.  She  felt  compelled  by  hard 
necessity  to  leave  Richmond  and  seek  a  new  home  in  an- 
other wilderness.  She  had  a  friend  settled  in  Worcester, 
New  York,  who  had  spoken  of  its  more  genial  climate 
and  generous  soil  than  the  granite  hills  of  New  Harap- 
\  shire.  Thither  she  went,  when  Eliza  was  about  eight 
years  of  age,  and  seated  herself  near  the  Garfields.  Then 
began  the  mysterious  workings  of  God's  providence; 
then  was  made  the  strange  but  unuttcred  prophecy  of  the 
future,  fulfilled  in  our  day.  Abraham  Garfield  and  Eliza 
Ballon  were  playfellows  for  several  yeare  of  their  child- 
hood. As  they  advanced  into  their  "teens"  their  in- 
timacy assumed  a  more  interesting  aspect.  The  boy  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  had  become  gallant  and  chivalric 
toward  the  little  maiden.  He  was  growing  up  like  a  tall 
pine  of  the  forest ;  she  was  like  a  sweet  but  vigorous 
flowering  shrub,  giving  beauty  and  f ragmnce  to  the  world 
in  which  bho  moved.     A  tender  passion  was  budding. 

Frost  suddenly  touched  this  tender  bud.  Eliza  Bal- 
lou's  elder  brotlier,  now  grown  to  young  manhood,  had 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  second  war  for  independence, 
and  had  campaigned  with  General  Harrison  in  Ohio. 
He  had  seen  the  wonders  of  that  then  far-off  and  mya- 
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terious  land,  where  its  streams  were  fringed  with  giant 
Bjcamoref^  its  forests  seemed  like  templed  liills  and  plains, 
and  its  maize  shot  np,  like  Saul,  "  head  and  shoulders  " 
above  any  he  had  ever  seen.  He  was  enamored  of  the 
country.  New  England  people,  especially  from  Con- 
necticut, were  settling  on  what  was  yet  called  the  Western 
Reserve,  a  tract  of  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  acres 
of  fine  land  reserved  by  that  State  when  it  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  in  1781,  its  territorial  claims  by  virtue  of 
a  royal  charter  given  by  Charles  the  Second.  It  was  no 
longer  a  "  reserve,"  for  Connecticut  had  ceded  it  to  Ohio 
in  1801 ;  but  the  region  retained  its  name,  and  does  so 
at  this  day.  It  covers  several  counties  in  north-eastern 
Ohio.  The  fine  city  of  Cleveland,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  stands  on  that  domain. 

In  1814  James  Ballou  persuaded  his  mother  to  go  to 
the  "New  West,"  as  Ohio  was  then  called.  With  her 
family  she  departed,  and  after  traversing  the  intervening 
wilderness  and  clearings  for  about  six  weeks,  they  reached 
their  destination,  near  Zinesville,  in  Muskingum  coimty, 
in  central  Ohio.  Abraham  Garfield's  heart  went  with 
his  old  playmate,  the  little  Ballou  maiden,  but  the  legal 
bonds  of  an  apprenticeship  to  James  Stone,  who  had 
reared  him  from  his  infancy,  kept  his  body  in  Worcester. 
But  ^'love  laughs  at  locksmiths,"  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  broke  his  fetters  and  sped  to  Ohio,  where,  a 
year  later,  he  married  his  first  love,  she  being  a  little 
more  than  a  year  his  junior. 

Young  Garfield  had  powerful  muscles  and  a  vnW  to 
do.  He  was  not  long  unemployed.  The  State  of  Ohio, 
then  lusty  in  its  youth,  was  building  a  canal  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  in  length,  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with 
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the  Ohio  river,  extending  across  the  State  frqin  north  to 
south,  from  Cleveland  on  the  lake,  to  Portsmouth,  on  the 
"beautiful  water."  That  young  western  State  had 
cailght  the  canal  fever  from  the  staid  and  more  ancient 
commonwealth  of  New  York.  Catttious  men  shook  their 
heads  in  doubt,  and  it  took  years  to  bring  the  State 
Legislature  up  to  the  point  of  acquiescence  in  the  project. 
The  conviction  of  its  feasibility  and  even  desirability 
was  tardy  in  its  growth,  until  the  success  of  the  great 
Erie  Canal  settled  the  question. 

In  January,  1817,  the  first  resolution  relating  to  a 
canal  connecting  the  Ohio  river  with  Lake  Erie,  was  in* 
trodueed  into  the  Legislature.  In  1819  the  subject  was 
again  agitated.  In  1820,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Gov.  Brown,  an  act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  canal  commissioners,  who  were  to 

■ 

employ  a  competent  engineer  and  assistants,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveying  the  route  of  the  canal.  The  action  of 
the  commissioners,  however,  was  made  to  depend  on  tlie 
acceptance  by  Congress  of  a  proposition  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  for  a  donation  and  sale  of  the  public  lands  lying 
upon  and  near  the  route  of  the  proposed  canal. 

In  consequence  of  this  restriction,  nothing  was  accom- 
plished for  two  years. 

In  1822  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  committee  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  an  engineer,  and  submitted 
various  estimates  and  observations  to  illustrate  the  im- 
portance and  feasibility  of  the  work.  Under  this  act, 
James  Geddes,.  of  New  York,  an  experienced  and  skillful 
engineer,  was  employed  to  make  the  necessary  examina- 
tions and  surveys.    Finally,  after  all  the  routes  had  been 
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surveyed,  and  estimates  made  of  the  expense  had  been 
laid  before  the  Legislature  at  several  sessions,  an  act  was 
passed  in  February,  1825,  "  To  provide  for  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  State  by  navigable  canals,"  and 
thereupon  the  State  embarked  in  good  earnest  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  great  work  of  internal  improvement- 
It  was  begun  in  1825,  and  when  completed  it  had  cost 
the  State  nearly  $15,000,000. 

This  and  other  internal  improvements  opened  a  wide 
field  for  self-help  and  general  usefulness  to  strong  young 
men — strong  in  body  and  mind — ^like  Abraham  Garfield. 
He  found  immediate  employment  in  the  work  of  making 
the  canal.  It  was  not  long  before  his  observed  abilities 
caused  his  promotion  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
some  of  the  work.  Then  he  became  a  contractor,  and 
for  a  time  his  future  prospects  were  bright,  for  he  began 
to  accumulate  money.  A  sudden  rise  in  prices  of  mar 
te^ls  and  labor  caused  him  to  lose  heavily,  and  he 
became  bankrupt. 

Garfield  now  left  the  region  of  central  Ohio,  and 
pushed  northward  towards  the  lake,  and  in  January, 
1830,  he  halted  in  the  deep  forests  of  Orange,  in  Cuya- 
hoga county,  not  more  than  five  leagues  from  Mentor, 
now  become  so  famous.  There,  on  a  plot  of  fifty  acres 
of  land  which  he  bought,  he  built  a  log  cabin  with  one 
room  and  three  windows,  for  a  shelter  and  home  for  his 
wife  and  babies,  until  he  should  make  a  better  one. 
Their  nearest  neighbor  was  seven  miles  distant.  In  that 
log  cabin  James  A.  Gaebikld,  the  future  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  bom  on  November  19, 1831.  He 
was  the  latest  born  of  four  children. 

That  life  was  "  the  heir  to  all  the  ages."    In  it  met  the 
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fiturJy  elements  of  character  of  tlie  Gai'fields  and  the  Bal- 
louB.  His  Hfe-<5ai'eer  justified  his  own  assertion  in  after 
years :  "  Forces  may  date  back  centuries  and  find  their 
origin  in  the  life  and  thought  and  deeds  of  remote  ancestors 
— forces,  the  germs  of  which,  enveloped  in  the  awful 
mystery  of  life,  have  been  -  transmitted  silently  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  never  perish.'' 
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CHAPTER  n. 

EABLY  LIFE   AND   A8PIBATI0NB 

Abraham  Garfield's  home  in  the  Orange  wilderness 
was  a  very  humble  one,  but  it  was  ennobled  and  adorned 
with  love  and  hope  and  high  resolves.  The  cabin  was 
only  about  twenty  feet  one  way  and  thirty  feet  the  other. 
The  logs  were  as  rough  as  when  the  tree  fell,  neither  moss 
nor  bark  having  been  stripped  ofE.  Its  door  was  made  of 
rude  split  plank,  and  was  hung  on  heavy  iron  strap-hinges. 
There  were  three  small  windows,  and  a  board  floor  made 
smooth  with  a  broad-axe.  In  the  absence  of  nails  or  spikes, 
this  floor  was  kept  in  its  place  by  timbers  laid  across  each 
end.  The  logs  of  the  house  were  rudely  dove-tailed  to- 
gether by  an  axe  wielded  by  Garfield's  skillful  hands. 
The  chinks  between  the  logs  were  filled  with  wet  clay, 
and  so,  also,  was  the  wooden  chimney  that  arose  at  the  end 
of  it  made  tight.  It  was  made  comfortable  in  winter  and 
summer ;  and  it  scarcely  had  a  rival  in  beauty,  spaciousness 
and  convenience  in  all  that  region.  Such  waa  the  birth- 
place of  an  American  citizen  who,  when  he  died  fifty  years 
afterwards,  was  honored  with  formal  mourning  by  not 
only  his  own  nation,  but  by  three  European  courts  by 
order  of  their  respective  sovereigns — Queen  Victoria, 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium  and  King  Alfonso  of  Spain. 

A  severe  blow  smote  the  household  of  Abraham  Gar- 
field in  1833.    In  the  forest  that  surrounded  their  clear- 
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ing  a  fire  broke  out,  and  his  garnered  wheat  was  menaced 
with  destruction.  With  pick  and  spade  and  other  imple- 
ments he  fought  the  fire  with  tremendous  energy  nearly 
a  whole  day,  ditching,  clearing  away  leaves  and  dry  brush, 
and  pouring  on  water.  He  had  done  the  work  of  half  a 
dozen  men  and  gained  a  victory.  The  wheat  and  his  cabin 
were  saved,  but  the  brave  man  fell  almost  in  the  moment 
of  his  triumph  never  to  rise  again. 

On  entering  his  cabin  at  sunset,  Garfield's  physical 
powers  were  well-nigh  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and,  dread- 
fully over-heated,  he  soon  felt  his  -whole  frame  trembling 
with  a  mortal  chill.  His  alarmed  wife  covered  him  with 
blankets,  but  without  seeming  effect  at  first.  For  nearly 
forty  hours  he  suffered  greatly,  when  either  a  casual 
passer-by  or  a  quack  doctor  recommended  him  to  have  a 
blister  placed  on  his  inflamed  throat.  Almost  instantly 
the  trouble  there  was  increased,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  he  died  of  suffocation — possibly  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  He  was  then  only  thirty-three  years  of  age  and  in  full 
possession  of  his  great  bodily  strength.  It  is  related  that 
just  before  he  died  he  arose,  walked  to  the  door,  spoke  to 
his  cattle,  and  as  he  returned  and  seated  himself  on  his 
bed,  just  able  to  speak,  he  commended  his  little  ones  to 
the  tender  care  of  their  mother,  and  expired.  His  body 
was  laid  in  a  comer  of  the  wheat-field. 

In  that  lonely  wilderness,  with  neighbors  yet  few  and 
distant, 'the  stricken  young  widow  was  left  with  four  chil- 
dren :  Mehitable,  aged  eleven  years,  Thomas  nine,  Mary 
seven,  and  James  not  two  years  old.  Did  she  bow  in 
grief  i  Did  she  sit  listless  in  despair  ?  Did  she  lean  in 
weakness  on  her  neighbors  and  friends  for  support  ?    No. 
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That  would  have  been  dishonor  to  the  Ballon  name ;  dis- 
loyalty to  her  Garfield  alliance. 

Mrs.  Garfield's  neighboi*s  were  kind,  for  she  had  always 
been  kind  to  them.  With  the  best  intentions  they  made 
suggestions  about  her  future,  for  they  regarded  her  case 
as  a  desperate  one.  Bereft  of  husband,  in  debt  for  the 
land,  no  strong  arm  to  manage  and  defend,  and  four  chil- 
dren dependent  for  food  and  raiment  on  her  own  unaided 
exertions,  the  task  seemed  too  much  for  her  fragile  body 
to  endure.  Some  advised  her  to  place  her  two  elder  chil- 
dren with  families  where  they  might  earn  their  own  living ; 
others  advised  this,  others  that,  all  contemplating  the  aban- 
donment of  the  struggle  which  had  been  bequeathed  her, 
for  failure  in  the  end  appeared  to  them  certain. 

Mrs.  Garfield  listened  patiently  and  decided  promptly. 
No  one  but  a  mother  should  guide  the  infant  minds  of 
her  children.  Mehitable  and  Thomas  were  helpful  and 
willing,  and  little  Mary  could  amuse  James  while  the 
mother  toiled.  She  relied  with  ever  abiding  faith  on  the 
promises  of  Heaven  to  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  The 
law  would  give  her  a  right  to  $120  for  a  year's  support, 
which  creditors  could  not  meddle  with.  She  was  fragile 
but  healtliful,  and  she  resolved  to  protect  her  little  brood 
from  the  storms  and  privations  of  the  coming  winter  as 
best  she  might.  While  she  leaned  for  rest  upon  an  ever- 
kind  Providence,  she  was  governed  by  the  homely-taught 
lesson  that  Providence  helps  tliose  who  help  themselves. 

Many  illustrations  have  been  given  of  the  independent 
character  of  this  brave  little  woman.  The  citation  of  one 
or  two  at  this  point  may  suffice.  It  is  related  that  her  hus- 
band, before  his  death,  had  put  in  seed  for  an  ample  crop 
pf  wheat  the  fpUowing  year.     It  was  all  secured  iu  an  in- 
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closure,  excepting  about  fifteen  lengths,  of  "  lawful  fence," 
or,  say,  one  hundred  rails.  The  chestnut  logs  were  all  cut 
and  lay  in  a  pile  ready  for  splitting.  A  few  days  after  the 
funeral  she  took  Thomas  to  the  pile  and  asked : 

"  My  son,  can  we  split  these  rails  ?" 

"  PU  do  my  best,  mother,"  said  the  dutiful  boy. 

They  attacked  the  pile.  The  maul  was  so  heavy  that 
she  could  only  just  lift  it  to  her  shoulder,  and  with  the 
giving  of  mj^ny  a  blow,  she  fell  to  the  ground.  But  she 
and  brave  little  Thomas  struggled  on,  split  all  the  neces- 
sary rails  and  built  the  fence.  Her  neighbors  would  have 
split  the  rails  for  her,  but  she  preferred  not  to  ask  or  re- 
ceive favors  unless  compelled  to. 

The  ensuing  winter  was  long  and  dreary.  Deep 
snow  lay  in  the  forests  a  long  time.  At  night  the  litde 
group  could  hear  hungry  wolves  howling  around  their 
snug  cabin,  and  often  the  screams  of  the  hungry  panther 
were  heard  on  the  midnight  air.  But  spring  opened 
early  and  mild  with  all  its  impressions  of  hopefulness  in 
anxious  hearts.  The  bereaved  family  were  not  only  poor 
but  in  debt.  "  Out  of  debt  out  of  danger,"  thought  the 
widoWo  She  had  eighty  acrqs  of  land.  She  sold  fifty 
acres  of  it,  paid  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  and  other 
debts.  With  the  remaining  thirty  acres  she  resolved  to 
make  a  comfortable  home  for  herself  and  her  children,  if 
industry  and  thrift  would  gain  the  reward.  When  spring 
had  considerably  advanced,  the  winter  stores  of  the  Gar- 
field family  were  running  low,  and  for  weeks  the  provi- 
dent widc^w  ate  only  one  meal  a  day  herself,  giving  the 
other  two  meals  to  her  growing  children,  that  they  might 
not  feel  hungry.  Thomas,  the  Helpful,  hired  a  horse, 
ploughed  a  part  of  their  thirty  acres,  and  put  in  seed,  all 
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with  nis  own  little  hands.  -  Finally  the  harvest  came  and 
brought  them  abnndance  of  food  and  comfort.  From  tliat 
time  onward  the  gaunt  wolf  of  pinching  want  never 
looked  into  the  door  of  the  Garfield  Iiome. 

The  neighborhood  soon  became  more  thickly  settled. 
Some  families  were  not  more  than  a  mile  distant.  <  Mrs. 
Garfield  was  an  excellent  seamstress,  and  she  and  Mehita- 
ble,  and  even  little  Mary,  sewed  for  their  neighbors,  while 
Thomas  toiled  in  the  fields.  Finally,  when  a  little  older^ 
he  hired  himself  oat  to  work  on  a  farm  at  twelve  dollars  a 
month,  and  tliis  money  he  poured  into  his  mother's  lap  in 
silver  coins,  with  more  satisfaction  than  fills  the  heart  of  a 
panoplied  victor  returning  with  spoil.  They  raised  a  few 
sheep;  spun  and  wove  the  woolen  cloth  for  their  own 
simple  garments,  and  in  various  ways  the  busy  household 
managed  to  live  comfortably. 

Mere  creature  comforts  did  not  satisfy  the  longings  of 
Mrs.  Garfield  for  the  intellectual  culture  of  her  children. 
Before  James^  was  four  years  old  he  showed  an  irrepressi- 
ble desire  to  obtain  knowledge.  The  school-house  was 
too  far  away  for  him  to  attend,  especially  in  winter.  She 
offered  her  neighbors  a  little  corner  of  her  farm  if  they 
would  build  a  school-house  on  it.  They  accepted  the  gift, 
and  before  winter  set  in  the  house  was  built  and  an  awk- 
ward, tall,  "  green  "  young  man  from  New  Hampshire, 
was  installed  as  teacher.  The  school-house  was  built  of 
logs,  twenty  feet  square.  The  benches  were  split  slabs, 
hewn  a  little  smooth  on  one  side,  and  suppoiled  by  rude 
legs  at  each  end.  Into  this  primitive  seminary  of  learn- 
ing James  A.  Garfield  was  introduced  as  a  student  when 
he  was  about  four  years  of  age. 

The  teacher,  though  young  and  awkward,  was  full  of 
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sufficient  knowledge  for  his  humble  field  of  labor.  He 
had  a  kindly  heart  and  winning  ways  that  charmed  little 
James.  The  boy  was  bright  and  eager  to  learn.  The 
teacher  "  boarded  round,"  as  was  the  custom  everywhere 
in  rural  districts  in  those  days.  He  first  made  his  quar- 
ters at  the  Widow  Garfield's,  where  he  thrived  on  her  com 
bread  and  slept  in  tlie  loft  with  Thomas  and  James.  He 
took  a  great  fancy  t«  the  younger  boy,  and  they  were 
soon  fast, friends.  The  little  fellow  learned  rapidly,  for 
his  memory  seemed  never  at  fault ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  term  he  had  won  the  prize  of  a  New  Testament  as 
the  best  reader  in  the  school. 

Other  teachers  came,  and  James  was  a  favorite  with 
all  of  them  as  the.  "  smartest  little  fellow  in  the  world." 
He  went  to  school  winters  and  summers,  for  his  promise 
was  so  great  that  Thomas  the  Helpful  determined  that  he 
should  not  work  on  the  farm  but  "  get  learning  as  fast  as 
he  could."  Text -books  were  few  then  and  there.  His 
chief  spelling  as  well  ajs  reading-book  was  Noah  Web- 
ster's, then  so  popular  that  more  than  a  million  were  sold 
each  year.  James's  memory  was  so  prodigious  that  he 
learned  the  book  "  by  heart "  before  he  was  eight  years 
of  age. 

James  was  a  restless  boy  from  the  beginning.  Per- 
petual motion  when  awake  characterized  him.  One  of 
the  rigid  niles  of  his  first  school-master,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire youth,  was  that  boys  and  girls  must  sit  still  in  school. 
James  tried  to  do  it,  for  he  wished  to  be  dutiful,  but  in  his 
eagerness  and  effort  to  be  obedient  he  neglected  his  studies. 
His  teacher  complained  to  his  mother  that  he  would 
not  sit  still  and  did  not  learn.  The  mother  was  grieved, 
and  her  evident  disappointment  troubled  the  little  fellow, 
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who  promised  to  try  to  do  better.  He  tried  hard,  but 
in  vain.  Motion  and  learning,  quiet  and  a  block  of  wood, 
appeared  to  be  eynonymoufl  terms.  The  Yankee  wit  of 
the  teacher  soon  solved  the  difficulty.  He  allowed  James 
to  move  about  as  much  as  he  pleased,  when  the  -boy  shot 
ahead  in  acquirements  which  won  for  him  the  prize  of  the 
New  Testament  for  his  excellence  in  reading,  as  above 
mentioned.  In  a  very  few  days  after  this  change  of 
treatment  the  teacher  was  enabled  to  say  to  his  mother, 
"James  is  perpetual  motion,  but  he  learns;  and  not  a 
scholar  in  the  school  leai*ns  so  fast  as  he."  When  James 
carried  home  the  New  Testament  as  a  reward  for  his  dil- 
igence and  progress,  Widow  Garfield's  cottage  was  full  of 
delight. 

James  Garfield's  body  grew  as  rapidly  as  his  mind,  and 
at  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was  able  to  do  nmch  on  the 
little  farm.  But  Thomas  would  not  allow  it.  In  his 
fatherly,  self-sacrificing  way  he  would  say : 

^'  Mother,  James  is  learning  so  fast  that  he  must  not 
•be  taken  out  of  school  to  work  on  the  land.  I'll  do  the 
work." 

In  this  feeling  the  whole  family  acquiesced,  and  the  boy 
^  continued  to  "  tread  the  path  of  learning,"  so  bright  and 
beautiful,  and  so  attractive  to  him,  Avith  a  heart  swelling 
with  gratitude  toward  his  good  •brother.  How  much  of 
his  knowledge  and  greatness  did  James  Garfield  owe  to 
that  brother,  who  was  contented  to  toil  unceasingly  in 
comparative  obscurity  for  years,  to  enable  the  younger 
scion  to  grow  lustily,  morally,  mentally  and  physically,  to 
make  preparations  for  the  career  of  usefulness  and  honor 
which  marked  his  life !  That  younger  brother  ever  grate- 
fully acknowledged  the  immense  value  of  that  early  f  os* 
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tering  care.  While  we  admire  ,tlie  giant  product,  let  ua 
not  forget  the  husbandman  who  matured  the  germ — 
Thomas  Garfikld. 

James,  as  he  grew  apace^  sought  books  in  every  direc- 
tion with  avidity.  Few  could  then  be  found  in  the  yet 
sparsely-settled  region  of  Orange,  in  Cuyahoga  county, 
but  these  he  obtained  whenever  he  could  borrow  them. 
At  length  Lindley  Murray's  "  English  Reader,"  the  only 
reading-book  used  in  theKK)mmon  schools  in  America  fifty 
years  ago,  fell  in  his  way  and  charmed  him.  He  read  it 
again  and  again  with  ever-increasing  delight,  and  during 
his  whole  life  he  could  quote  from  it  page  after  page.  No 
^'  Reader  "  has  ever  excelled  Murray's  in  its  salutary  in- 
fluences on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young. 

The  Garfield  family  had  been  dwelling  in  the  log 
house  which  Abraham  Garfield  built  in  the  wilderness,  for 
years,  Thomas  tilling  the  land  and  working  for  his  neigh- 
bors, and  James  going  to  school  and  helping  his  brother 
nights  and  mornings  with  the  "  chores  "  and  other  labors, 
until  the  former  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  the  lat- 
ter was  twelve  years  old.  At  that  time  Thomas,  a  brawny 
young  man,  went  to  Michigan  and  cleared  land  for  a 
farmer  there.  He  returned  in  a  few  months,  bringing 
with  him  seventy-five  dollars  of  his  earnings.  Laying  tliis 
sum  before  his  mother  he  said,  "  Now  you  shall  have  a 
new  house."  Thomas  had  gradually  been  getting  out 
timber,  preparing  the  boards  and  gathering  other  materials 
for  a  new  house.  Now  a  carpenter  was  hired  and  they 
set  to  work  upon  it.  James,  a  stout  and  active  lad,  joined 
in  the  labor  with  a  hearty  good-will,  when  not  in  school, 
and  so  expert  was  he  with  tools  that  the  builder  said  to 
him,  "  You  are  a  bom  carpenter."     The  boy  caught  at 
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the  idea.     He  determined  to  become  a  carpenter  and,  like 
Thomas,  help  his  mother  and  sisters. 

During  the  next  two  years  James  worked  at  the  busi- 
ness of  a  carjjenter,  going  to  school  only  occasionally.  He 
became  quite  an  expert  mechanic,  and  in  that  time  worked 
on  four  or  five  bams  in  the  settlement,  pouring  his  scanty 
wages  into  his  mother's  lap.  He  had  then  acquired  all 
.  the  rudiments  of  education,  even  more  than  the  London 
Alderman's  three  R's^"  Kedin',  'Ritin'  and  'Rithmetic.'* 
He  had  mastered  Kirkham's  Grammar  and  Morse's  "  Geo- 
graphy." He  had  read  "  Robinson  Cnisoe  "  over  and  over 
again ;  had  read  and  pondered  Josephus's  "History  of  the 
Jewish  Wars "  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  at 
fourteen  had  mastered  Goodrich's  "  History  of  the  United 
States."  He  had  then  read  two  or  three  romances, 
notably  "  Jack  Halyard  "  and  "Alonzo  and  Melissa,"  the 
former  calculated  to  kindle  a  boy's  passion  for  the  sea, 
the  latter  (which  was  written  by  a  half  Quaker  resident 
in  Duchess  county,  N.  Y.),  to  soothe  his  spirit  with  senti- 
mental pictures  of  the  tender  emotion  of  love. 

* 

Better  than  all  this  book  knowledge,  James  Gai-field, 
under  the  judicious  teachings  of  his  mother,  became 
thoroughly  imbued  with  strong  religious  feelings,  and 
had  the  germ  of  a  pure  faith  implanted  in  his  lieart  so 
soon  as  his  intellect  began  to  bud  and  blossom.  How 
general  is  the  rule  that  "  Great  men  are  the  sons  of  great 
mothers."  In  this  category  may  be  ranked  as  a  bright 
illustration  of  the  rule,  Eliza  Garfield  and  her  illustrious 
son.  Religion,  "pure  and  undefiled  before  God  and 
man,"  was  a  part  of  that  mother's  nature.  It  was  her 
family  inheritance.     She  and  her  husband  had  been  con- 
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verted  to  the  f aitli  of  a  Christian  sfect  called  "  Disciples 
of  Christ,"  before  James's  birth. 

This  sect  (the  Disciples),  of  which  the  late  President 
was  a 'member  from  his  early  manhood,  was  founded  by 
Alexander  Campbell,  a  kinsman  and  classmate  of  Thomas 
Campbell,  the  poet.  They  are  more  familiarly  known, 
from  this  circumstance,  as  "  Campbell! tes."  The  founder 
was  born  in  Ireland,  in  the  summer  of  1786,  and  died  in 
Bethany,  West  Virginia,  in  1866.  He  was  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  and  emigrated  to  America  with  other  Scotch- 
Irish  settlers,  in  1807.  For  a  while  he  was  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  but  he  soon 
separated  from  the  Presbyterians,  because  of  his  convic- 
tion that  creeds  devised  by  human  agency  were  unneces- 
sary, and  sometimes  hurtful — that  the  Bible  should  be  the 
sole  creed  of  Christ's  church.  In  1810,  Alexander 
Campbell  and  his  father  organized  a  new  religious  society 
at  Brush  Bun,  Pennsylvania.  A  new  revelation  came  to 
him  in  1812,  and  he  was  convinced  that  immersion  was 
the  only  valid  mode  of  baptism  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Scriptures.  Then  he  and  his  whole  congrega- 
tion, who  followed  him  in  the  partial  development  of  his 
views,  were  immersed.  They  united  with  a  regular  Bap- 
tist association,  but  continued  to  protest  against  all  human 
creeds  as  a  bond  of  union  in  the  churches.  This  was  toe 
latitadinarian  for  the  Baptists,  and  they  were  excluded 
from  fellowship  with  Baptist  churches.  In  1827  they 
first  began  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, still  adhering  to  the  form  of  immersion,  in  baptism, 
as  the  Scriptuml  mode.  The  sect  rapidly  increased,  par- 
ticularly in  the  States  of  Yirginia,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee at  first,  but  later  in  a  greater  degree  in  Ohio  and 
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Indiana,  until  now  thej  number  probably  not  much  less 
than  seven  hundred  thousand  members.  In  1840,  Mr. 
Campbell  foum^ed  Bethany  College,  a  seat  of  learning  of 
the  sect,  of  which  he  was  President  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

The  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Campbellites,  or  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  aro  few  and  simple,  and  their  practice  in 
worship  is  primitive.  It  has  been  remarked  that  "  a  belief 
in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Divine  character  of 
Christ  and  his  atonement,  and  in  immersion  as  a  proper 
mode  of  baptism,  are  all  there  is  of  the  so-called  '  Caipp- 
bellite  faith.'  They  protest  against  imposing,  as  a  con- 
dition of  dmrch  membership,  any  human  formula  of 
Divine  truth.  In  practice  they  are  very  simple  and 
apostolic.  Laymen  may  preach,  and  preaching  is  not  re- 
garded as  an  isolated  and  peculiar  profession  " 

The  following  is  the  simple  formulary  of  their 
faith: 

1.  We  call  ourselves  Christians  or  Disciples. 

2.  We  believe  in  God  the  Father. 

3.  We  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,  and  our  only  Saviour.     We  regard  the  divin 
ity  of  Christ  as  the  fundamental  truth  in  the  Christian 
system. 

4  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  both  as  to  its  agency 
in  conversion,  and  as  an  indweller  in  the  heart  of  the 
Christian. 

5.  We  accept  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures as  the  inspired  word  of  God. 

6.  We  believe  in  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked 
and  the  future  reward  of  the  righteous. 

7.  We  believe  that  Deity  is  a  prayer-hearing  and 
prayer-answering  God. 
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8.  We  observe  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on 
every  Lord's  Day.  To  this  table  it  is  our  practice  neither 
to  invite  nor  debar.  We  say  it  is  the  Lord's  supper  for 
all  the  Lord's  children. 

9.  We  plead  for  the  union  of  all  God's  people  on  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone. 

10.  The  Bible  is  our  only  creed. 

11.  We  maintain  that  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
should  be  observed  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles. 

A  little  before  James  Garfield  was  born,  a  man  of  the 
Disciples  named  Bentley,  who  had  established  a  mill  and 
a  store  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Grarfield  Jiome, 
preached  all  through  that  county  while  he  kept  liis  busi- 
ness moving.  He  was  an  uneducated  man,  but  there  was 
something  in  his  plain  and  primitive  manner,  and  the 
power  of  his  utterances,  that  was  peculiarly  convincing, 
and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  liis  ministrations  that 
Abraham  Garfield  and  his  wife  became  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  power  of  the  sect  in  that  portion  of  the 
Western  Reserve. 

Mrs.  Garfield  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. A  Disciples'  meeting-house  had  been  established 
about  three  miles  from  her  home,  to  which  she  and  her 
children  walked  every  Sabbath,  when  not  too  stormy,  for 
years,  to  engage  in  public  worship.  She  caused  her  chil- 
dren also  to  be  great  Bible  readers,  and  with  the  aid  of  its 
teachings  she  educated  her  household  in  the  purest  princi- 
ples of  morality,  which  made  every  word  or  deed 
darkened  with  the  lightest  shade  of  indecency  hateful  to 
her  and  them  in  a  degree  not  to  be  described.    Yet  she 
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was  by  no  means  an  austere  woman  or  a  prude.  There  was 
never  seen  any  of  the  forbidding  aspects  of  asceticism  in 
her  home.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  a  woman  oi  uncom- 
mon cheerf uLiess  of  temper ;  fond  of  innocent  merriment ; 
an  excellent  singer  of  a  great  variety  of  hymns,  songs  and 
ballads,  and  filled  her  home  with  music  from  mommg 
until  night.  She  was  fond  of  singing  to  her  children 
patriotic  songs,  such  as  "  Constellation  and  Chesnyentiy^ 
•'  Kodgers  and  Victory,"  et  cetera.  Her  favorite  patriotic 
song  was  "  The  Constitution  and  Ouerrierey^  as  follows, 
which  until  late  in  this  century  was  sung  at  public 
gatherings : 

*'  By  the  trident  of  Neptune,"  brave  Hull  cried,  "  let's 

steer ; 
It  points  out  the  track  of  the  bullying  Guerriere; 
Should  we  meet  her,  brave  boys,  *  Seamen's  rights'  be  the 

cry: 
We  fight  to  defend  them,  to  live  free  or  die." 

The  famed  C'^nstitution  through  the  billows  now  fiew, 
While  the  spray  to  the  tars  was  refreshing  as  dew. 
To  quicken  the  sense  of  the  insult  they  felt 
In  the  boast  of  the  Guerriere's  not  being  the  BelL 

Each  patriot  bosom  now  throbbed  with  delight. 
When,  joyful,  the  ciy  was,  "  A  sail  is  in  sight!" 
"Three  cheers!"  cried  the  captain:  "my  lads,  'tis  the 

foe  : 
British  pride  shall  this  day  be  by  Yankees  laid  low," 

Behold  now  the  Guerriere,  of  Britain  the  boast. 
Her  topsails  aback,  and  each  tar  to  his  post ; 
While  Dacres  a  fiag  did  display  from  each  mast. 
To  show  that,  as  Britons,  they'd  fight  to  the  last. 
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The  American  stars  now  aloft  were  unfurl'd. 

With  her  stripes  to  the  mizzen-peak:    a  proof  to  the 

world 
Til  at,  howe'er  British  pride  might  hluster  or  fret. 
The  sun  of.  her  glory  should  not  that  day  be  set. 

Nowi  prim'd  with  ambition,  her  guns  loaded  full, 
The  Guerriere's  broadsides  roar'd  tremendous  at  Hull; 
Not  only  the  hero,  ship  and  crew  to  annoy, 
But  the  Hull  of  our  freedom,  our  rights  to  destroy. 

As  the  brave  Constitution  her  seamen  drew  nigh. 
Each  heart  beat  with  valor,  joy  glisten'd  each  eye; 
While  Hull,  whose  brave  bosom  with  glory  did  swell. 
Cried,  ^*  Free  trade — ^seamen's  rights  !  now  let  every  shot 
tell." 

Quick  as  lightning,  and  fatal  as  its  dreaded  power, 
Destruction  and  death  on  the  Guerriere  did  shower ; 
While  the  groans  of  the  dying  were  heard  in  the  blast, 
The  word  was,  "  Take  aim,  boys,  away  with  the  mast !" 

The  genius  of  Britain  will  long  rue  the  day ; 
The  Guerriere^s  a  wreck  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  j 
Her  laurels  are  withered,  her  boasting  is  done  ; 
Submissive — to  leeward  she  fires  her  last  gun. 

Now  brilliant  the  stars  of  America  shine. 
Fame,  honor  and  glory,  brave  Hull,  they  are  thine ; 
You  have  Neptune  amazed,  caused  Britain  to  weep. 
While  Yankees  triumphantly  sail  o'er  the  deep. 

The  sea,  like  the  air,  by  great  Nature's  decree. 
Was  given  in  common,  and  shall  ever  be  free  ; 
But  if  Ocean's  a  turnpike,  where  Britain  keeps  toll, 
Hull,  Jones,  and  Decatur  will  pay  for  the  whole. 
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It  was  under  the  holy  influences  of  such  patriotic,  and 
also  devotional  sentiments,  and  of  sunny  cheerfulness,  that 
the  child-life  of  James  Garfield  was  subjected.  There 
was  a  sturdiness,  an  aggressiveness,  and  a  stem  sense  of 
right  that  made  him  while  a  mere  lad  thoroughly  self- 
asserting,  even  to  pugnacity.  When  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  was  a  big,  strong  boy,  capable  of  doing 
all  sorts  of  "  men's  work "  on  a  farm,  and  ever  ready  to 
defend  his  honor  and  his  rights  against  all  aggressors.  lie 
was  too  good-natured  to  be  quarrelsome,  but  he  was  quick 
to  resent  an  insult.  When  other  boys  lorded  it  over  him 
he  regarde#it  as  an  imputation  on  his  social  condition ; 
and  no  matter  what  might  be  the  disparity  in  size  or 
strength,  he  would  instantly  attempt  (and  generally  with 
success),  to  chastise  the  offender.  He  soon  earned  the 
reputation  of  a  "fighting  boy,"  which  name  distressed 
his  mother,  yet  she  could  not  but  approve  and  admire  his 
manly  courage.  His  battles  were  never  for  anything  else 
but  a  defense  of  his  good  name. 

It  was  at  about  this  age  that  James,  possessed  of  the 
bottom  elements  of  an  English  education,  aspired  to  some 
position  more  profitable  than  barn-building.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  "a  bom  carpenter." 
About  ten  miles  from  his  mother's  house,  and  near  Cleve- 
land, was  the  establishment  of  a  thriving  "  black-salter  " 
— a  boiler  of  "black  salts"  from  the  ashes  of  burned 
logs.  He  engaged  James  to  assist  in  building  a  wood-- 
shed,  at  the  rate  of  nine  dollars  a  month.  Finding  him 
expert  at  figures,  and  trustworthy,  the  man  offered  him 
fourteen  dollars  a  month  and  his  board  if  he  would  take 
care  of  his  accounts  and  "  'tend  the  saltery."  This  was  a 
tempting  offer.     The  sum  appeared  large,  and  that  night 
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he  walked  home  to  consult  his  mother.  She  reluctantly 
gave  her  consent,  for  she  feared  there  was  wickedness 
lurking  in  the  business  somewhere.  He  performed  his 
duties  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  employer,  who  told 
him  he  might  yet  own  a  saltery  himself. 

James  soon  found  some  of  the  wickedness  or  tempta- 
tions his  mother  feared  might  be  lurking  near  Cleveland. 
It   was    in  the    shape  of    books    in  the  blaok-salter's 
"  library,"  such  as  Captain  Marryat's  novels — stories  of  the 
^a :  "  The  Pirate's  Own  Book,"  the  "  Lives  of  Eminent 
Criminals,"  and  so  on.     These  inflamed  his  imagination, 
and  stimulated  a  natural  love  for  adventure  to  a  dangerous 
degree.     A  circumstance  that  might  appear  trivial   to 
some  minds,  soon  caused  his  removal  from  the  tempta- 
tions.    Overhearing  one  day   a  woman  of  the  Salter's 
family   speak   of    him   as   a   "servant,"   his   pride   was 
touched.     He  packed  his  scanty   wardrobe  in  a  little 
bundle,  and  half  an  hour  after  the  offensive  epithet  was 
applied,  and  in  despite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  employer, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  his  mother's  house,  where  he  was 
received  with  gladness. 

James  now  found  employment  at  haying,  and  in  the 
summer,  when  he  was  nearly  sixteen  j'ears  old,  he  re- 
ceived a  man's  full  wages — a  dollar  a  day — at  that  busi- 
ness, which  was  the  largest  pay  he  ever  got  at  manual 
labor.  When  haying  waa  over  he  went  to  his  uncle 
Thomas,  at  Newburgh  (now  included  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland),  and  engaged  to  chop  a  hundred  cords  of  wood 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  cord,  at  which  business  he  earned 
about  half  a  dollar  a  day. 

From  the  wooded  height  where  he  was  chopping, 
James  saw  the  waters  of  l.ake  Erie,  and  the  vessels  gliding 
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over  its  bosom.  His  imagination,  fired  by  the  books  in 
the  Salter's  "library,"  was  now  rekindled  into  a  fiercer 
flame,  and  he  felt  an  almost  irrepressible  desire  to  "  go  to 
sea."  But  for  the  feeling  that  to  break  a  contract  would 
be  dishonorable,  he  would  have  fled  from  the  prosaic 
wood-chopping  to  the  docks  at  Cleveland.  He  finished 
the  task,  received  twenty-five  dollars,  and  hastening  to  his 
mother  placed  it  in  her  lap,  at  the  same  time  telling  her 
how  strong  was  his  desire  to  become  a  sailor.  His 
mother,  who  had  indulged  pleasant  dreams  of  his  becom- 
ing a  scholar,  was  disappointed  and  grieved,  but  perceiv- 
ing that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  go,  did  not  oppose 
him,  feeling  certain  that  in  som^  way  the  event  would  re- 
sult in  good.  He  promised  her  that  he  would  try  and 
procure  some  other  respectable  employment,  and  kept  his 
word. 

With  a  small  bundle  of  clothing  and  a  few  dollars  in 
his  pocket,  James  Garfield  left  his  mother's  door-step  and 
walked  to  Cleveland,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles,  where 
he  arrived  at  twilight.  ^  After  a  night  of  sound  sleep  he 
proceeded  to  view  the  city,  and  fulfil  his  promise  to  his 
mother  to  look  for  employment  in  it.  To  this  unsophisti- 
cated back-woods  boy  everything  seemed  wonderful.  Such 
big  houses,  such  tall  steeples,  and  so  many  people,  he  had 
never  seen  before.  But  nobody  wanted  him.  Every 
place  in  business  quarters  appeared  to  be  filled ;  and  he 
was  advised  by  a  good-natured  gentleman,  who  tested  his 
abilities  a  little,  to  go  back  to  Orange  and  teach  school,  or 
plough  and  hoe  for  an  honest  living. 

Wearied  and  footsore,  young  Garfield  strolled  down  to 
the  docks  towards  evening,  where  much  of  the  romance 
of  th^  s^  was  soon  taken  out  of  him,    He  saw  none  of 
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the  "  majestic  vesBels  "  which  Captain  Marryat  told  about. 
He  went  on  board  of  a  craft  lying  there— a  dingy,  dirty 
fore-and-aft  schooner.  He  made  his  way  to  the  cabin, 
which  was  suffocating  to  him  with  tobacco  smoke,  and 
there  he  found  half  a  dozen  men  drinking  and  carousing. 
He  inquired  of  a  sailor  on  the  deck  for  the  captain,  and 
was  told  he  would  soon  come  out.  He  appeared,  be- 
grimed with  dirt,  intoxicated,  and  swearing  as  blas- 
phemously as  might  any  character  portrayed  in  "The 
Pirate's  Own  Book."  The  lad  was  dreadfully  shocked 
and  disgusted,  and  his  disillusion  was  almost  complete. 
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CHAPTER  nL 


A  CBinCAL   PERIOD  OF  LIFE. 


Young.  Garfeld  was  not  wholly  diverted  from  hispnr- 
pose  to  ^*go  to  sea"  by  tlie  shock  he  received  on  board 
the  dingy  lake  schooner.  As  he  left  her  he  met  his 
cousin^  Amos  Letcher,  captain  of  the  Evening  Star,  a 
canal  boat.  He  knew  Captain  Letcher  only  by  sight.  He 
said  to  tiie  captain,  in  substance : 

"  I  came  here  to  ship  on  the  lake,  but  they  only  swear 
at  me  and  call  me  a  country  greenhorn." 

Letcher  wanted  a  driver,  and  young  Garfield,  regarding 
the  navigation  .of  a  canal  as  an  initiatory  step  toward  the 
navigation  of  the  lake,  and  ultimately  of  the  ocean,  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  driver  under  the  command  of  his 
cousin.  He  was  not  a(?tuated  in  his  efforts  to  "  go  to  sea  " 
by  any  wild  spirit  of  adventure,  but  by  a  fixed  purposa  to 
make  his  living  on  the  water.  He  entered  with  hope  on 
the  duties  of  his  new  position.  The  captain  put  him  in 
charge  of  two  horses-  When  the  Evening  Sta/r  was 
through  the  lock  and  ready  for  her  voyage,  James  Gar- 
field, always  punctual,  was  ready  with  his  team,  and  very 
soon  he  was  off  on  his  first  day's  experience  as  a  "  canal 
driver."  In  that  business  he  was  engaged  about  four 
months,  and  the  experience  he  then  gained  was  of  real 
service  to  him  in  after  years,  as  we  shall  observe. 

Mr.  Edmund  Kirke,  who  wrote  a  brief  biography  of 
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President  Garfield,  relates  some  characteristic  anecdotes 
which  were  communicated  to  him  by  Captain  l^tcher. 
The  following  indicates  a  salient  point  in  Garfield's  char- 
acter : 

"  At  Eleven  Mile  Lock  we  changed  teams.  Another 
hand  took  the  tow-path,  and  Jim,  with  his  team,  came  on 
board.  After  he  had  taken  care  of  his  team  Jim  came 
up  on  deck,  and  I  thought  I  would  sound  him  a  little  on 
the  rudiments  of  geograjjhy,  arithmetic,  and  grammar, 
for  I  was  just  green  enough  in  those  days  to  imagine  that 
I  knew  it  all.  You  see,  I  had  been  teacher  for  three 
winters  in  the  backwpods  of  Steuben   county,  Indiana. 

"  '  Jim,'  I  said,  '  I  hear  there  is  some  come-out  to  you, 
and  if  you  have  no  objections  I  would  like  to  make  up  my 
own  mind  in  regard  to  it.  As  it  is  a  long  way  to  Pancake 
Lock,  this  will  be  a  good  time ;  so  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions. 

*'*  Proceed,'  said  Jim,  *but  don't  ask  too  hard 
ones.'  I  asked  him  several  and  he  answered  them  all,  and 
then  turned  on  mcy  and  asked  me  several  that  I  could  not 
answer,  and  I  was  like  the  boy  who  got  into  a  row  and 
said,  '  If  you'll  let  me  alone,  I'll  let  you  alone.' 

" '  Jim,'  I  said,  *  you  have  too  good  a  head  on  you  to 
be  a  wood-chopper  or  a  canal-driver.     You  go  to  school 

I  one  term  more,  and  you  will  be  qualified  to  teach  a  com- 

\^  mon  school,  and  then  you  can  make  anything  you  have  a 

I  '.  mind  to  out  of  yourself.' 

'  "  '  Do   you   think   so,  captain  ?'    And   it  set  him   a 

I  thinking,  I  know. 

"  Everything  went  oflE  well  until  about  ten  o'clock 
that  night.  Then  we  were  approaching  the  twenty-one 
locks  of  Akron,  and  I  sent  my  bow  man  to  make  the  first 
lock  ready.  Just  as  he  got  there,  a  bow  man  from  a  boat 
above  appeared  and  said,  *  Don't  turn  this  lock  ;  our  boat 
is  just  around  the  bend,  ready  to  enter.'  But  my  man 
objected  and  commenced  turning  the  gate.     By  this  time 
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both  boats  were  near  the  lock,  with  their  head-lights 
shining  as  bright  as  day,  and  eyery  man  from  both  was 
on  hand,  ready  for  a  field  fight.  I  motioned  to  my  bow 
man,  and  asked,  '  Were  you  here  first  ?" 

"  *It  is  hard  to  tell,'  he  replied,  '  but  we  will  have  the 
lock  anyhow/ 

"  '  All  right ;  just  as  you  say,'  I  said  ;  and  we  laid  out 
for  a  battle. 

^' Jim  had  heard  what  had  been  said,  and,  tapping  me 
on  the  shoulder,  he  said,  '  See  here,  captain,  does  that 
lock  belong  to  us  T 

"  '  I  really  suppose,  according  to  law,  it  does  not ;  but 
we  will  have  it  anyhow.  * 

"  '  No,'  replied  the  boy,  ^  we  will  not' 

"  'And  why  not  ?'  I  asked,  in  surprise. 

**  'Because  it  does  not  belong  to  us.' 

"  I  saw  that  Jim  was  right,  so  I  cried,  *  Boys,  let 
them  have  the  lock.' 

"At  sunrise  next  morning  we  had  got  through  all 
the  twenty-one  locks,  and  were  on  Summit  Lake.  It 
was  a  fine  morning.  The  other  driver  was  cracking  his 
whip  over  his  leader,  had  got  them  to  a  trot,  and  all 
seemed  to  be  in  good  humor.  Breakfast  was  called. 
George  Lee,  our  steersman,  came  out  and  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  and  the  first  word  he  spoke  was,  '  Jim,  what  i» 
the  matter  with  you  ?' 

'''Nothing,'  said  Jim;. 'I  never  felt  better  in  my 
life.' 

" '  Put  why  did  you  go  for  giving  up  the  lock  last 
night  ?' 

"'Oh,  I  thought  it  wasn't  ours.' 

'"Jim,  you  are  a  coward,' he  answered;  'you  ain't 
fit  for  a  boatman.  You  may  do  to  chop  wood  or  milk 
cows,  but  a  man  or  a  boy  isn't  fit  for  a  boat  who  won't 
fight  for  his  rights.' 

"Jim  didn't  make  any  answer." 

The  boy  met  with  many  adventui-es  on  the  canal,  in 
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spine  of  which  his  life  was  sometimes  imperilled.  It  is 
said  that  during  that  service  he  fell  into  or  was  thrown 
into  the  canal  fourteen  times.  Tlie  last  time  the  interpo- 
sition of  Providence  in  his  behalf  was  so  tangible  to  his 
mind  that  the  event  was  a  solemn  and  salutary  sermon, 
which  he  heeded.  He  determined  not  to  tempt  Provi- 
dence anymore  by  risking  or  recklessly  throwing  away 
his  life  in  the  canal  service,  and  he  resolved  to  go  home, 
resume  study  and  endeavor  to  acquire  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, and  so  make  his  mother  happy  and  himself  more 
useful,  perhaps.  He  had  scarcely  formed  this  resolution 
when  he  was  seized  by  a  malarial  fever,  contracted  on  the 
canal,  and  was  taken  to  his  home  in  an  almost  delirious 
state. 

For  several  months  the  poor  boy  w^s  confined  to  his 
home  by  the  fever  and  its  resulting  weakness.  His 
loving,  anxious  mother  watched  over  him  prayerfully 
every  hour,  and  nursed  him  as  tenderly  as  when  he  was  an 
infant  on  her  bosom.  She  had  observed  the  development 
in  him  of  an  indomitable  will  and  a  perseverance  in  a 
line  of  action  which  he  might  have  chosen.  She  had 
hoped  to  rescue  him  from  the  thrall  of  the  passion  for  the 
sea,  and  now  seemed  to  be  her  opportunity. 

With  consummate  art,  born  of  true  affection  for  her 
boy,  the  widow,  in  an  almost  insensible  manner  'to  him, 
laid  siege  to  the  stronghold  of  the  tempter.  She  never 
met  James's  arguments  or  expressions  of  desires  by  abso- 
lute opposition.  She  did  not,  as  she  might  have  gently 
done,  point  to  his  canal  experience,  incurred  against  her 
will  and  judgment,  as  the  cause  of  his  present  illness. 
She  was  only  the  quiet,  patient  nurse,  dropping  a  wise 
word  now  and  then,  while  she  was  trying  to  be  to  him  a 
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wifie  mentor,  leading  him  to  higher  and  nobler  w&js. 
Sometimes,  during  his  convalescence,  he  wonld  become 
restless,  and  express  a  strong  desire  to  be  about  again  and 
resume  his  work  on  the  canal.  She  would  say,  in  lob- 
stance,  in  her  sweet  way : 

"  You  are  sick  yet,  my  son.  If  you  return  to  the 
canal  you  may  soon  be  brought  back  as  before.  I  have 
thought  it  all  over,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  had 
better  go  to  school  this  spring  a  while,  and  then  with  a 
term  in  the  fall  you  may  be  able  to  teach  next  winter.  If 
you  teach  winters,  and  work  on  the  canal  or  lake  summers, 
you  will  have  employment  the  year  round." 

The  adroit  reasoning  of  his*  mother,  and  his  desire  to 
please  her,  combined  to  win  James  to  the  side  of  her 
aspirations.  It  was  a  tough  struggle  between  will,  logic 
and  affection.  She  called  to  her  aid  every  possible 
auxiliary.  When  he  was  able  to  read  she  laid  a  contri- 
bution on  the  resources  of  the  neighborhood  for  books 
for  his  use — books,  the  contents  of  which  might  prove  an 
antidote  to  the  virus  of  the  works  he  had  encountered  in 
the  Salter's  library — books  that  would  fill  his  mind  with 
purer  thoughts  and  nobler  aspirations.  She  formed  an 
alliance  in  efforts  towards  this  end  with  a  young  school- 
master named  Bates  (afterwards  a  distinguished  preacher), 
who  taught  school  in  their  neighborhood.  He  visited 
the  sick  lad  frequently,  and  when  James  had  acquired 
sufficient  strength  Bates  assisted  him  in  working  out  the 
higher  problems  of  arithmetic.  In  every  way  he  was  a 
powerful  auxiliary  of  Mrs.  Garfield  in  stimulating  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  her  son  to  aspire  to 
nobler  performance  in  life  by  means  of  a  thorough  educa- 
tion. 
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Young  Garfield  had  learned  all  that  a  district  school 
could  teach  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Bates  had  attended  the  Geauga  Seminary,  an  acadetny  at 
Chester,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Geauga,  and  knew  how 
thorough,  though  sometimes  eccentric,  was  the  teaching 
there.  Mrs.  Garfield  was  anxious  to  have  James  secare 
its  advantages.  How  should  he  do  it  ?  How  should  he 
raise  the  money  to  pay  for  his  board  and  tuition  ?  His 
money  earned  on  the  canal  was  exhausted.  ^'  Where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way  "  is  a  sound  maxim.  There  was 
here  a  will  and  a  way  was  soon  opened.  When  James 
interposed  the  plea  of  poverty  and  the  necessity  for  him 
to  earn  more  money,  his  liiother  said : 

"  James,  you  are  not  fit  to  go  back  to  the  canal  or  the 
lake  now  ;  you  will  surely  be  sick  again.  Thomas  and  I 
have  talked  the  matter  all  over.  We  will  raise  seventeen 
dollars,  which  will  nearly  pay  the  expenses  of  your  going 
to  Chester  to  school  for  some  time.  When  that  is  gone 
we  will  try  and  raise  more,  if  necessary." 

James  had  already  resolved  to  please  his  mother  and 
elevate  himself  by  abandoning  the  canal  and  the  lake,  the 
saltery,  and  the  perusal  of  "  The  Pirate's  Own  Book " 
and  kindred  literature,  and  devote  his  time  and  energies 
for  years,  if  need  be,  in  the  acquirement  of  not  only  a 
"common "but  a  "liberal"  edacation.  From  the  well 
of  his  own  experience  he  drew  these  thoughts  uttered  by 
him  in  after  life :  "  It  is  a  great  point  gained  when  a 
young  man  makes  up  his  mind  to  devote  several  years  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  definite  work."  This  point  he 
had  now  gained,  and  he  was  fully  eight  years  reaching 
the  goal  he  h^d  set  up,  namely,  graduation  from  a  repu- 
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table  college  with  learning  sufficient  to  merit  an  honorary 
degree. 

The  prayers  of  Mrs.  Garfield  were  now  answered  and 
her  heart  was  at  peace.  She  persuaded  her  sister,  who  was 
living  not  far  away,  to  send  her  two  boys  to  the  same 
academy,  that  the  three  might  club  together  in  keeping 
"bachelors'  hall,"  and  subsisting  on  the  supplies  which 
they  might  carry  with  them.  To  quiet  his  fears  for  the 
result  of  the  experiment  and  to  seem  to  still  consult  his 
inclinations,  the  judicious  mother  again  told  him  that  if  he 
was  still  determined  to  go  on  the  lake,  he  might  go  to 
school  that  year,  by  the  end  of  which  she  hoped  liis  health 
would  be  fully  restored,  and  then  if  he  went  to  work 
haying  or  carpentering  he  would  make  enough  by  the  fall 
term  to  go  to  school  again.  By  that  time  he  might  teach 
a  district  school,  or,  if  he  wanted  to,  he  could  sail  on  the 
lake  in  summer,  and  when  it  was  frozen  he  might  teach 
school.  All  this  while  there  was  the  prophecy  of  hope  in 
her  heart  which  was  fulfilled  in  after  years  in  wondrous 
plenitude. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  when  James  Garfield  was  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  he  and  his  two  cousins,  well  pro- 
visioned, walked  ten  miles  to  Chester  and  entered  Geauga 
Seminary.  It  was  an  institution  founded  by  the  Free 
Will  Baptists  who  had  seceded  from  the  general  fellow- 
ship. They  rented  a  room  in  an  old  house  partly  occu- 
pied by  a  poor  widow,  and  furnished  with  a  cooking- 
stove  and  two  beds.  The  widow  cooked  and  washed  for 
them  for  a  very  moderate  compensation,  for  none  of 
them  had  very  extensive  wardrobes.  Thus  prepared  they 
entered  the  academy  as  students.  Daniel  Branch 
WBB    principal    of    the    academy    and    his    wife    was 
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chief  afisifitant.  It  was  quite  spacious  in  its  dimeufeions 
for  that  time  and  place,  and  possessed  a  library  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes.  The  sight  of  this  library 
opened  to  the  view  of  young  Garfield  a  rich  mine  of  in- 
tellectual wealth.  In  a  letter  to  the  trustees  of  Geauga 
Seminary,  written  in  1867,  and  inclosing  a  contribution 
for  the  purpose  of  renovating  the  seminary  building, 
General  Garfield  wrote  of  his  experience  there  at  that 
time  as  follows : 

'*  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  will  make  a  brief 
statement  of  my  connection  with  Geauga  Seminary.  I  do 
this  with  the  more  readiness  because  it  is  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  recall  the  persons  and  scenes  connected 
with  the  beginnings  of  my  student  life. 

*'  In  the  winter  of  1848-'9  I  was  at  my  mother's  house 
in  Orange,  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  suffering  from  a  three 
months'  siege  of  fever  and  ague,  which  I  had  brought 
from  the  Ohio  canal  the  preceding  summer.  Samuel  D. 
Bates,  now  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
Marion,  Ohio,  was  that  winter  teaching  the  district  school 
near  my  mother's.  He  had  attended  the  seminary  at 
Chester,  and  urged  several  of  the  young  men  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  return  there  with  him  iu  the  spring.  Being 
yet  too  ill  to  return  to  my  plan  of  becoming  a  sailor  on 
the  lake,  I  resolved  to  attend  school  one  term  and  post- 
pone sailing  until  autumn.  Accordingly,  I  joined  two 
other  young  men,  and,  with  the  necessary  provisions  for 
boarding  ourselves,  we  reached  Chester,  March  6,  1849, 
and  rented  a  room  in  an  unpainted  frame  house  nearly 
west  from  the  seminary  and  across  the  street  from  it. 

''  I  bought  the  second  algebra  I  ever  saw,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  it  there.  Studied  also  natural  phil- 
osophy and  grammar. 

'*  I  attended  there  in  the  fall  of  1849,  and  during  the 
following  winter  taught  my  first  school.     Returned  to  the 
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seminary  again  in  the  spring  of  1850.  I  commenced  the 
study  of  Latin  and  finished  algebra  and  botany.  At  the 
close  of  the  spring  term  I  made  my  first  public  speech. 
It  was  a  six  minutes'  oration  at  the  annual  exhibition. 
My  diary  shows  the  anxiety  and  solicitude  through  which 
I  passed  in  its  preparation  and  delivery. 

**  During  the  summer  Tacation  of  1850  I  worked  at 
the  carpenter's  trade  in  Chester.  Among  other  things,  I 
helped  to  build  a  two-story  house  on  tho-east  side  of  the 
road,  a  little  way  south  of  the  seminary  grounds.  At- 
tended school  during  the  fall  term  of  1860,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  Greek.  Worked  mornings,  evenings 
and  Saturdays  at  my  trade,  and  thus  paid  my  way.  After 
the  first  term  at  Chester  I  never  received  any  pecuniary 
assistance.  The  cost  of  living,  however,  was  much  less 
than  it  now  is.  In  my  second  term  at  Chester  I  had 
board,  lodging  and  washing  for  one  dollar  and  six  cents 
per  week." 

Young  Garfield's  personal  appearance  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  is  thus  described  by  one  who  saw  him 
casually,  on  one  occasion,  at  the  house  of  a  friend : 

'*He  was  rather  shabbily  but  neatly  clad.  He 
appeared  like  a  fast-growing  lad,  for  he  was  then  five  feet 
ten  inches  in  height.  He  was  dressed  in  pantaloons 
much  too  short  for  him,  reaching  only  half-way  down  the 
legs  of  his  well-worn  cowskin  boots.  They  were  made  of 
coarse  grey  satinet.  His  waistcoat  of  serge  cloth  was 
much  too  short  for  him  ;  and  his  coat,  of  similar  material, 
was  worn  threadbare,  and  the  sleeves  reached  only  to  a 
point  half-way  between  the  elbows  and  the  wrists.  His 
head  (which  bore  an  abundance  of  yellow  hair— real 
'Saxon  locks')  was  covered  by  a  drab  slouched  hat 
without  a  band  ;  and  his  shirt,  as  it  appeared  at  the  neck 
and  sleeves,  was  spotless  white  linen,  made  from  flax 
raised  on  his  mother's  little  farm,  and  spun  with  her  own 
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hands.  His  eyes  were  blue,  his  complexion  ruddy,  his 
forehead  was  expansive,  and  there  was  strength  and  intel- 
ligence in  every  feature.  He  was  there  on  an  errand  for 
his  mother.  He  stood  with  his  hat  off,  and  his  whole 
head  and  facial  expression  struck  me  as  most  remarkable. 
When  he  departed  I  said  to  my  friend,  '  That  boy  will 
make  a  noise  in  the  world.'" 

In  his  letter  "above  quoted,  General  Garfield  speaks 
of  his  boarding  during  his  second  term  at  the  seminary. 
He  dwelt  with  Mrs.  Stiles  (yet  living,  I  believe),  a  very 
kind-hearted  woman,  whom  he  always  gratefully  remem- 
bered when  recalling  the  struggles  of  his  early  yearis. 
His  wardrobe  was  then  very  scanty.  He  had  no  woolen 
underclothes  nor  overl3oat,  but  his  young  blood,  impelled 
by  a  powerful  heart,  coursed  freely  through  his  system, 
and  he  never  suffered  from  cold.  He  had  only  one  suit 
of  clothes,  of  rather  coarse  -materials,  at  that  time,  and 
they  were  well  worn — so  much,  indeed,  that  one  day, 
bending  his  leg  suddenly,  his  trousers  were  torn  several 
inches  across  the  knee,  exposing  the  bare  skin.  He 
pinned  up  the  rent  as  well  as  he  could,  and  expressed  to 
Mrs.  Stiles  not  only  his  mortification  but  his  anxiety, 
because  he  saw  no  way  to  remedy  the  misfortune  to  his 
only  pair  of  trousers. 

"  Go  to  bed,"  said  the  good  Mrs.  Stiles,  "  and  let  one 
of  the  boys  bring  your  trousers  down  stairs  and  I  will 
dam  the  rent  so  that  you  cannot  see  where  they  are 
mended.  You  shouldn't  care  for  such  small  matters. 
You  will  forget  all  about  them  tvrhen  you  come  to  be 
President."     This  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr.  Kirke. 

At  the  seminary,  during  his  first  term,  young  Garfield 
met  (only  at  recitations),  a  modest,  retiring,  bright  and 
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studions  girl,  about  his  own  age,  named  Lncretia  Rndolph. 
Their  casaal  acquaintance  at  that  time  amounted  to 
mntnal  respect,  nothing  more.  We  shall  meet  her  again' 
in  more  intimate  relations  with  the  destiny  of  the  tall, 
awkward  schoolboy  at  Chester. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  term  at  Chester  young  Garfield 
felt  himself  sufficiently  advanced  to  teach  a  district  school. 
After  examination  he  received  a  certificate  of  his  fitness ; 
and  after  working  at  haying  and  carpentering  he  first  be- 
gan the  business  of  a  pedagogue  a  fortnight  before  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  school  district  next  to  the  one 
in  which  he  was  bom.  For  this  service  he  received  twelve 
dollars  a  month  and  was  "  boarded  around." 

It  seemed  unfortunate  for  Garfield  that  he  began  his 
task  of  schoolmaster  so  near  his  own  home.  In  the  district 
where  he  began  he  was  known  as  "  Jim  Garfield.'*  Many 
of  the  scholars  were  big,  rude  boys,  who  had  taken  special 
pride  in  bullying  the  school-teacher.  So  turbulent  had 
been  their  behavior  the  previous  winter  that  the  teacher 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  school.  Young  Garfield  soon 
comprehended  the  situation  thoroughly,  and  nerved  him- 
self for  a  field  fight.  For  a  fortnight  there  was  almost 
continuous  skirmishing.  Finally,  one  of  the  boys,  as  if 
desirous  to  bring  on  the  impending  battle,  flatly  refused  to 
obey  the  young  schoolmaster.  Ghirfield  gave  him  a  sound 
thrashing.  As  the  culprit  was  returning  sullenly  to  his 
seat  he  caught  up  a  heavy  billet  of  wood  and  was  about  to 
strike  the  teacher  a  murderous  blow.  A  cry  from  the 
scholars  called  Garfield's  attention  to  the  danger.  He 
threw  up  his  arms  and  received  the  blow  on  one  of  them, 
which  nearly  broke  it.  With  the  other  arm  he  seized  the 
culprit,  cast  him  to  the  floor  prone  upon  his  back ;  then 
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jerking  him  up  to  his  feet  he  threw  him  again  with  much 
violence,  put  his  knee  upon  his  breast,  and  seizing 
him  by  his  throat  pounded  him  with  his  fist  until  he  sur- 
rendered. Then  turning  to  the  big  sympathizers  with  the 
vanquished  he  said :  "  If  there  is  any  scholar  here  who  ex- 
pects ut  any  time  to  make  any  sort,  of  disturbance,  come 
on  now  and  settle  it  here."  There  was  not  another  mutiny 
in  the  school  afterwards.  "  It  was  not  *  Jim  Garfield '  any 
longer,"  says  the  relator  of  this  anecdote  (Major  Bundy), 
"  but '  Master  Garfield.' " 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  young  Garfield  united 
himself  by  profession  and  baptism  with  the  church  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ.  Ho  was  then  a  few  months  past 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Like  many  young  men  at  that  age— r- 
the  "  asses'  bridge  "  of  life — ^he  was  "  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit;" was  somewhat  restive  under  the  restraints  of  re- 
ligious discipline,  and  seemed,  at  times,  wearied  with 
"  precept  upon  precept "  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
'  preachers.  He  was  often  absent  from  religious  meet- 
ings. At  length  a  wise  old  man,  possessed  of  great 
good  sense  and  straightforward  simplicity  of  character  and 
speech,  held  meetings  in  the  school-house.  His  ministra- 
tions first  aroused  the  fixed  attention  of  the  young  school- 
master, and  then  touched  his  heart.  The  young  man 
sought  an  interview  with  the  preacher. 

"  If  I  could  be  satisfied,"  he  said,  "that  what  you  have 
taught  to-night  is  simple  truth  and  would  secure  happi- 
ness, I  would  embrace  the  faith." 

The  next  evening  the  preacher  spoke  in  a  special  man- 
ner to  such  doubters.  Garfield  was  connnced,  and  then 
and  there  he  publicly  acknowledged  his  convictions.  He 
soon  became  a  full  member  of  the  church  bis  mother  so 
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much  loved  and  adorned.  He  was  baptized  in  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Chagrin  river.  A  new  light  illumined 
his  mind  and  invigorated  his  heart. 

"  My  best  life,"  said  young  Garfield,  "  shall  henceforth 
be  given  to  the  task  of  accomplishing  the  salvation  of  my 
fellow-mortals  from  degradation  and  unhappiness.  I  will 
master  learning  and  so  fit  myself  for  the  work." 

With  this  mighty  resolution  in  his  heart,  young  Gar- 
field went  back  to  Chester,  remained  there  during  the 
spring  and  fall,  and  having  completed  four  terms  at  the 
Oeauga  Seminary,  he  taught  school  in  the  winter  of 
1850-51,  for  which  service  he  received  sixteen  dollars  a 
month  and  his  boai-d. 

Garfield  had  now  nearly  e2diausted  the  studies  at  the 
seminary  at  Chester ;  that  is,  he  had  studied,  besides  the 
ordinary  English  branches,  Latin  two  terms,  and  had 
mastered,  to  a  great  extent,  the  grammar  and  the  rules ; 
but  he  had  not  yet  essayed  to  master  any  Latin  reading- 
book.  He  had  learned  algebra  thoroughly,  and  was  well 
"  up "  in  natural  philosophy  and  botany.  Of  the  latter 
study  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  had  gathered  quite  an 
extensive  herbariimi  before  he  left  the  Chester  Seminary. 
His  hunger  for  new  acquisitions  in  knowledge  continually 
increased,  and  he  now  sought  instruction  in  a  higher  sem- 
inary of  learning.  This  he  found  congenial  to  his  tastes  and 
religious  feelings,  in  the  newly  established  "  Western  Re- 
serve Eclectic  Institute,"  at  Hiram,  Portage  county,  Ohio. 

This  institute  was  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Dis- 
ciples, and  was  opened  for  pupils  in  the  year  1850.  Hiram 
was  a  township  of  Western  Reserve  farmers.  "  The  Cen- 
tre," says  President  Hinsdale,  "  was  a  cross-roads,  with 
two  churches  and  half  a  dozen  other  buildings.    The  Ii|- 
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stitnte  building,  a  plain  but  substantially-built  brick 
structure,  was  put  on  the  top  of  a  windy  hill  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  corn-field.  One  of  the  cannon  that  General 
Scott's  soldiers  dragged  to  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1847, 
planted  on  the  roof  of  the  new  structure,  would  not  have 
commanded  a  score  of  farm-houses.  The  reasons  that 
controlled  the  location  of  the  school  are  not  to  us  mate- 
rial. Here  the  school  began  at  the  time  that  Grarfield  was 
closing  his  studies  at  Chester.  It  had  been  in  operation 
two  terms  when  he  offered  himself  for  enrollment.  Hi- 
ram furnished  a  location  ;  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  build- 
ing and  the  first  teachers ;  the  surrounding  country, 
students;  but  the  spiritual  Hiram  made  itself.  Every- 
thing was  new.  Society,  traditions,  the  genius  of  the 
school,  had  to  be  evolved  from  the  forces  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils,  limited  by  tlie  general  and  local  environment. 
Let  no  one  be  surprised  when  I  say,  such  a  school  as  this 
was  the  best  of  all  places  for  young  Mr.  Garfield.  There 
was  freedom,  opportunity,  a  large  society  of  rapidly  and 
eagerly-opening  young  minds,  instructors  who  were 
learned  enough  to  instruct  him,  and  abundant  scope  for 
ability  and  force  of  character,  of  which  he  had  a  supera- 
bundance." 

Young  Garfield  entered  the  Institute  at  Hiram  in 
August,  1851.  He  was  then  nearly  nineteen  years  of 
age,  tall,  an  athlete  in  form  and  proportions,  and  ambi- 
tions to  learn  everything.  He  knew  himself  to  be  "  apt 
to  leani,"  and  was  ready  to  fully  test  his  powers  of  endur- 
ance, mental  and  physical.  "I  was  then  green  and 
pulpy,"  he  said.  He  looked  with  wonder  and  awe  upon 
those  who  had  climbed  the  hill  cf  science  to  points  which 
seemed  to  him  dizzy.     "  I  saw  a  class  of  three  reciting 
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in  mathematics — geometry,  I  think/'  said  Garfield,  in  an 
address  eulogistic  of  one  of  his  teachers.  "  I  had  never 
seen  a  geometry,  and,  regarding  both  teacher  and  class 
with  a  feeling  of  reverential  awe  for  the  intellectoal 
height  to  which  they  had  climbed,  I  studied  their  faces  so 
closely  that  I  seem  to  see  them  now  as  distinctly  as  I  saw 
them  then.  And  it  -has  been  my  good  fortune  since  that 
time  to  claim  them  all  as  intimate  friends.  The  teacher 
was  Thomas  MTmnell,  and  the  members  of  his  class  were 
William  B.  Hazen,  George  A.  Baker  and  Almeda  A. 
Booth." 

Miss  Booth  was  a  rare  woman.  It  was  Garfield's  great 
good  fortune  to  have  her  for  a  fellow-student,  teacher, 
counsellor  and  friend,  at  that  critical  period  of  his  life. 
His  senior  in  years,  of  multifarious  literary  acquisitions, 
she  was  a  woman  whom  to  know  was  an  immixed  blessing. 
She  was  possessed  of  a  genial  spirit,  subdued  by  the 
suffering  of  bereavement  in  the  death  of  one  to  whom 
she  was  afSanced.  She  had  resolved  forever  to  maintain 
her  "maiden  widowhood."  Everybody  was  drawn  to 
her,  and  she  achieved  a  most  remarkable  position  in  the 
Western  Beserve  by  her  unsought  influence  over  intel- 
lectual persons. 

The  more  ambitious  and  bard-working  of  the  students 
at  Hiram  were  most  powerfully  drawn  toward  Miss 
Booth.  To  the  profession  of  teacher  she  had  consecrated 
her  life  without  reserve,  and  pursued  it  with  unwearied 
assiduity.  She  was  the  friend  of  friends  to  Garfield. 
There  was  something  so  sympathetic  in  their  natures  that 
they  seemed  at  times  as  one  being  in  mind  and  purpose. 
Their  admiration  for  each  other's  mental  and  moral  quali- 
ties was  almost  unbounded. 
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The  acquirements  of  Miss  Booth  were  saperior  to  any 
other  person  in  the  Eclectic.  ".In  mathematics  and  the 
physical  sciences,"  said  Garfield,  in  an  eulogy  on  her  char- 
acter, "  I  was  far  behind  her ;  but  we  were  nearly  at  the 
same  place  in  Greek  and  Latin,  each  having  studied  it 
abotit  three  terms.  She  had  made  her  home  at  President 
Hayden's  almost  from  the  first,  and  I  became  a  member 
of  his  family  at  the  beginning-  of  the  Winter  Term  of 
1752-'53.  Thereafter,  for  nearly  two  years,  she  and  I 
studied  together  and  recited  in  the  same  classes  (fre- 
quently without  other  associates)  till  we  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  classical  course." 

In  the  Winter  and  Spring  terms  of  1853,  Miss  Booth 
and  young  Garfield  read  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  entire, 
and  they  and  ten  other  students  were  so  eager  in  their 
pursuit  of  knowledge  that  they  hired  Professor  Dunshee 
to  give  them  private  lessons  for  a  month  of  the  summer 
vacation.  «  Garfield,  in  his  eulogy,  gives  the  following 
account  of  Miss  Booth's  work  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1853.  As  they  worked  together,  it  is  also  a  picture  of 
the  hard  labor  of  the  young  student  at  the  same  time : 

*^  Miss  Booth  read  thoroughly,  and  for  the  first  time, 
the  *  Pastorals  '  of  Virgil — that  is,  the  Georgics  and  Bu- 
colics entire — and  the  first  six  books  of  Homer's  Iliad^ 
accompanied  by  a  thorough  drill  in  the  Latin  or  Greek 
grammar  at  each  recitation.  I  am  sare  that  none  of  those 
who  recited  with  her  would  say  she  was  behind  the  ^fore- 
most in  the  thoroughness  of  her  work  or  the  elegance  of 
her  translation. 

"  During  the  Fall  Term  of  1853,  she  read  one  hundred 
pages  of  Herodotus,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  Livy, 
During  that  term  also,  Profs.  Dunshee  and  Hull,  and 
Miss  Booth  and  I,  met,  at  her  room,  two  evenings  of  each 
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week,  to  make  a  joint  translation  of  the  Book  of  Romans. 
Prof.  Dnnshee  contributed  his  stadies  of  the  German  com- 
mentatorsy  De  Wette  and  Tholuck  ;  and  each  of  the  trans- 
lators made  some  special  study  for  each  meeting.  How 
nearly  we  completed  the  translation  I  do  not  remember ; 
but  I  do  remember  that  the  contributions  and  criticisms 
of  Miss  Booth  were  remarkable  for  suggestiyencss  and 
sound  judgment.  Our  work  was  more  thorough  than 
rapid^  for  I  find  this  entry  in  my  diary  for  December 
15y  1853 :  '  Translation  Society  sat  three  hours  at  Miss 
Booth's  room^  and  agreed  upon  the  translation  of  nine 
verses.' 

"  During  the  Winter  Term  of  1853-54,  she  continued 
to  read  Liyy,  and  also  read  the  whole  of  '  Demosthenes 
on  the  Crown.'  The  members  of  the  class  in  Demosthenes 
were  Miss  Booth,  A.  Hull,  C.  C.  Foote,  and  myself. 

"During  the  Spring  Term  of  1854,  she  read  the 
'Oermaiffa  and  Agricola'  of  Tacitus,  and  a  portion  of 
Hesiod." 

In  June,  1876,  General  Grarfield  wag  called  upon  to 
pronounce  an  eulogy  on  Miss  Booth,  at  Hiram  College, 
the  old  "  Eclectic  Institute."  It  was  a  most  eloquent  as 
it  was  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  noble 
woman,  to  whose  influence  he  ever  attributed  so  much  of 
his  success  in  life.  That  eulogy  occupies  a  pamphlet  of 
forty  pages.  Its  dedication  is  an  epitome  of  her  char- 
acter.    It  reads : 

"  To  the  thousands  of  noble  men  and  women,  whose 
generous  ambition  was  awakened,  whose  early  culture 
was  guided,  and  whose  lives  have  been  made  nobler  by 
the  thoroughness  of  her  instruction,  by  the  wisdom  of  her 
counsel,  by  the  faithfulness  of  her  life,  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Ai^hbda  A.  Booth  is  affectionately  dedicated," 
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.  Speaking  of  Miss  Booth's  jadicious  labors  in  the  Spring 
-  Term  of  1852,  in  the  preparation  of  a  colloquy  for  the  pub- 
lic exercises  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  in  whidi  Gar- 
field and  a  fellow-student  assisted,  ana  of  her  abounding 
suggestive  hints,  criticisms  of  parts,  training  the  speakers 
and  putting  it  on  the  stage,  he  remarked : 

''My  admiration  of  her  knowledge  and  ability  was 
unbounded.  And  even  now,  after  the  glowing  picture 
painted  upon  my  memory  in  the  strong  colors  of  youthful 
enthusiasm  has  been  shaded  down  by  the  colder  and  more 
sombre  tints  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  added^  I 
still  regard  her  work  on  that  occasion  as  possessing  great 
merit."  He  said,  on  another  occasion  :  "I  never 
met  the  man  whose  mind  I  feared  to  grapple  with ;  but 
this  woman  could  lead  where  I  found  it  hard  to  follow." 
She  undoubtedly  had  more  influence  in  forming  nis  intel- 
lectual character  than  any  one  he  ever  met,  excepting 
President  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College.  She  died  in 
1875. 
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CHAPTEE    IV. 

QABFIELD   AT  WILLIAMS   OOLLEOE. 

Soon  after  young  Garfield  joined  the  Society  of  the 
CHsciples  he  began  to  speak  occasionally  at  their  social  re- 
ligions gatherings.  These  meetings  were  opened  with 
prayer  by  an  elder  of  the  church,  who  would  call  upon 
different  persons  to  speak.  Garfield's  readiness  of  utter- 
ance on  every  occasion  was  early  observed.  He  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  speak,  and  it  caine  to  be  under- 
stood tha#his  voice,  always  welcome,  would  certainly  be 
heard  at  these  gatherings.  He  was  evidently  a  "bom 
orator." 

At  that  time  there  was  a  fervent,  much-loved  preacher 
among  the  Disciples,  Father  Bentley,  pastor  of  their 
church  at  Hiram.  He  early  became  attached  to  young 
Garfield,  and,  perceiving  his  readiness  in  speaking,  not 
only  invited  him  to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts  at  oc- 
casional meetings  of  the  Disciples,  but  to  lead  in  the  pub- 
lic worship  on  Sundays  when  the  pastor  might  be  absent. 
These  services  Garfield  performed  during  his  whole  stay 
at  Hiram,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  intended 
to  become  a  regular  preacher  among  the  Disciples.  Mr. 
Kirke  relates  the  following  anecdote,  which  indicates  the 
estimate  in  which  Father  Bentley  held  young  Garfield : 
'*  It  was  at  an  evening  meeting  of  his  church,  and  the 
young  man  was  with  him  on  the  platform,  waiting  to  take 
his  accustomed  part  in  the  evening's  exercises,  when  a 
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political  associate  entered  and  took  him  away.'  The  good 
-pfistor  did  not  at  first  notice  the  young  man's  withdrawal, 
but  when  he  did,  and  when  Garfield  was  half  way  down 
the  aisle,  he  called  to  him  and  requested  him  not  to  go ; 
then,  quickly  checking  himself,  he  said  to  the  congrega- 
tion, "  Never  mind,  let  him  go ;  that  boy  will  yet  be 
President  of  the  United  States ; "  a  remark  frequently  ap- 
plied  to  "  smart  boys." 

Garfield  accomplished  a  prodigious  amount  of  hard 
work  in  those  days.  Major  Bundy,  in  his  excellent  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  him,  says : 

'^He  began  at  Hiram  in  the  fall  of  1851,  with  but 
twenty-four  weeks  of  Latin  and  twelve  weeks  of  Greek. 
He  taught  for  two  winters  in  the  district  school.  After 
the  first  term  he  taught  constantly  from  three  to  six^  and 
later,  the  whole  six  classes^  so  that  he  could  only  study 
nights  and  mornings.  In  June,  1854 — less  than  three 
years  after  he  went  to  Hiram — he  not  only  had  fitted  him- 
self to  enter  college,  but  had  completed  two  years  of  the 
college  course,  so  as  to  be  admitted  in  the  junior  class  in 
Williams,  in  full  and  good  standing.  He  not  only  paid 
his  way  as  he  went,  and  supported  himself,  but  had 
'saved  up'  about  1350.  If  there  is  any  precedent  for 
such  achievements  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  it. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  forming  charac- 
ter of  the  studies  thus  athletically  pursued,  at  such  a 
period  of  Garfield's  life,  with  such  singular  enthusiasm 
and  in  such  inspiring  and  elevating  and  refining  compan- 
ionship. Such  a  combination  of  circumstances,  influences 
and  associations  was  far  more  valuable  to  the  formation 
of  the  tastes,  tendencies,  aspirations,  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  future  soldier  and  statesman  than  the  most 
famous  universities  of  the  world  could  have  supplied. 
Mi  ad  and  heart  were  simultaneously  quickened  and  de- 
veloped.    The  whole  man  was  made  more  manly  by  sub-* 
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mitting  to  the    inflQence    and   instrQction   of    a    noble 
woman/* 

Allnsion  is  made  in  the  last  sentence  to  Miss  Booth,  the 
senior  of  Qurfield  by  nine  years.  Another  "  noble  woman  " 
was  there  as  a  student,  who  exercised  great  influence  in 
the  mind,  heart  and  whole  character  of  young  Garfield  at 
that  time,  and  of  his  whole  future  life.  It  was  the 
modest,  retiring,  ever-studious,  ever-sweet-tempered  and 
gentle  Lucretia  Budolph,  whom  he  first  met  and  admired 
at  Geauga  Seminary.     We  shall  meet  her  again. 

Grarfield  had  now  prepared  himself  by  literary  acquisi- 
tions to  enter  the  junior  class  of  any  college.  He  had 
been  a  close  student  at  Hiram  during  a  period  of  three 
years.  By  alternating  hand  work  with  study,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  saved  half  enough  money  to  carry  him 
through  a  two  years'  collegiate  course.  How  he  should 
provide  the  remainder  of  the  money  was  an  important 
question.  It  was  satisfactorily  solved  in  the  future,  as 
we  shall  observe.  ^ 

Another  important  question  was  also  to  be  settled  im- 
mediately and  definitely.  It  was  what  college  should  he 
go  to.  It  would  seem  that  naturally  he  would  choose 
Bethany  College,  in  Virginia,  established  by  the  learned 
Alexander  Campbell,  the  founder  of  the  Sect  of  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  But  he  finally,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, chose  "Williams  College,  situated  at  Williamstown, 
Massachusetts,  in  a  most  pictm-esque  region  of  country. 
Why  he  made  this  choice  let  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  him  reveal.  It  may  be  found  in  White- 
law  Keid's  "  Ohio  in  the  War  " : 

*'  *  There  are  three  reasons  why  I  have  decided  not  to 
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go  to  Bethany  :  1st.  The  course  of  study  is  not  so  exten- 
sive or  thorough  as  iu  Eastern  colleges.  2d.  Bethany 
leans  too  heavily  toward  slavery.  3d.  I  am  the  son  of 
Disciple  parents,  am  one  myself,  and  have  had  but  little 
acquaintance  with  people  of  other  views  ;  and  having 
always  lived  in  the  West,  I  think  it  will  make  me  more 
liberal,  both  in  my  religious  and  general  views  and  senti- 
ments, to  go  into  a  new  circle,  where  I  shall  be  under  new 
influences.  These  considerations  led  me  io  conclude  to 
go  to  some  New  England  college.  I  therefore  wrote  to 
the  Presidents  of  Brown  University,  Yale,  and  Williams,* 
setting  forth  the  amount  of  study  I  had  done,  and  asking 
how  long  it  would  take  me  to  finish  their  course. 

"  '  Their  answers  are  now  before  me.  All  tell  me  I 
can  graduate  in  two  years.  They  are  all  brief,  business 
notes,  but  President  Hopkins  concludes  with  this  sen- 
tence, '*  If  you  come  here  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  we 
can  for  you. "  Other  things  being  so  nearly  equal,  this 
sentence,  which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  friendly  grasp  of 
the  hand,  has  settled  the  question  for  me.  I  shall  start 
for  Williams  next  week.'" 

Commenting  upon  this  decision  Mr.  Beid  says : 

^'  Some  points  in  this  letter  of  a  young  man  about  to 
start  away  from  home  to  college  will  strike  the  reader  as 
remarkable.  Nothing  could  show  more  mature  judgment 
about  the  matter  in  hand  than  the  wise  anxiety  to  get  out 
from  the  Disciples'  influence,  and  see  something  of  other 
men  and  other  opinions.  It  was  notable  that  one  trained 
to  look  upon  Alexander  Campbell  as  the  master  intellect 
of  the  churches  of  the  day,  should  revolt  against  studying 
in  his  college  because  it  leaned  too  strongly  toward  slav- 
ery. And  in  the  final  turning  of  the  decision  upon  the 
little  friendly  commonplace  that  closed  one  of  the  letters, 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  warm,  sympathetic  nature  of 
the  man,  which  much  and  wide  experience  of  the  world  in 
after  years  has  never  hardened. 
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^'So^  in  the  fall  of  1854,  the  pupil  of  the  Geanga 
Seminary  and  of  the  Hiram  Institute  applied  for  admlBsion 
at  the  venerable  doors  of  Williams  College.  He  knew  no 
graduate  of  the  college,  and  no  student  attending  it  ;  and 
of  the  President  he  only  knew  that  he  had  published  a 
Tolume  of  lectures  which  be  liked,  and  that  he  had  said  a 
kindly  word  to  him  when  he  spoke  of  coming. 

"  The  Western  carpenter  and  village  school-teacher 
received  many  a  shock  in  the  new  sphere  in  which  he 
now  entered.  On  every  hand  he  was  made  to  feel  the 
social  superiority  of  his  fellow-students.  Their  ways  were 
free  from  the  little  awkward  habits  of  the  untrained  labor- 
ing youth.  Their  speech  was  free  from  the  uncouth 
phrases  of  the  provincial  .circles  in  which  he  had  moved. 
Their  toilets  made  the  handiwork  of  his  village  tailor  look 
Badly  shabby.  Their  free-handed  expenditures  contrasted 
strikingly  with  his  enforced  parsimony.  To  some  tough- 
fibred  hearts  these  would  have  been  only  petty  annoy- 
ances ;  to  the  warm,  social,  generous  mind  of  young  Gar- 
field they  seem,  from  more  than  one  indication  of  his 
college  life  that  we  can  gather,  to  have  been  a  source  of 
positive  anguish.  But  he  bore  bravely  up,  maintained  the 
advance  standing  in  the  junior  class  to  which  he  had  been 
admitted  on  his  arrival,  and  at  the  end  of  his  two  years' 
course  bore  off  the  metaphysical  honor  of  his  class,  reck- 
oned at  Williams  among  the  highest  within  the  gift  of  the 
institution  to  her  graduating  members." 

Williams  College,  the  alma  mater  of  President  Gar- 
field, owes  its  origin  to  a  bequest  made  by  Colonel  Eph- 
raim  Williams,  who  fell  in  battle  with  the  French  and 
Indians,  near  Lake  George,  in  1755.  Before  going  to  the 
field  he  made  his  will,  in  whicli,  after  certain  provisions, 
he  directed  "that  the  remainder  of  his  lands  should  be 
sold  at  the  discretion  of  his  executors,  within  five  years 
after  an  established    peace,   and    that   the   interest    of 
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the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale,  and  also  the  interests  of 
hifl  notes  and  bonds,  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a 
free  school  in  a  township  west  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  pro- 
vided that  said  township  fall  within  the  limits  of  Massa- 
chusetts, after  running  the  line  between  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  (then  in  dispute),  and  provided  the  said 
township,  when  incorporated,  be  called  Williamstown." 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  will  a  free  school  was 
established  in  1785,  thirty  years  after  the  bequest  was 
made.  By  an  act  of  incorporation  nine  trustees  were  ap- 
pointed. A  lottery  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  fijnds  for  erecting  a  school 
building.  The  town  and  the  inhabitants  individually 
raised  a  sufficient  sum  to  erect  a  brick  building,  in  1790, 
and  the  free  school  was  opened  in  1791,  with  Kev.  Ebe- 
nezer  Fitch  as  principal.  Tliis  institution  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  college  in  1793,  with  the  title  of  Williams's 
Hall.  The  property  vested  in  the  free  school  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  corporation,  and  Mr.  Fitch  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  its  first  President  in  October,  1793.  From  that 
time  the  college  increased  in  size  and  usefulness,  until  now 
it  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  literary  institutions  of  the 
republic. 

The  attractive  Lucretia  Rudolph,  whose  family  had 
settled  near  Hiram  to  enjoy  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  Eclectic  Institute,  was  a  student  in  this  institution 
while  Garfield  was  there.  She  became  his  pupiL  She 
recited  Latin  and  Greek  to  him,  as  well  as  geometry  and 
other  studies.  They  read  together,  and  were  in  perfect 
sympathy  in  aspirations  after- knowledge.  They  became 
most  genial  companions.  The  bud  of  mutual  respect, 
which  appeared    at   Chester,   expanded    into    profound 
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esteem  and  friendship  at  Hiram.  This  ripened  into  love, 
and  just  before  young  Garfield  departed  for  Williams 
College,  they  were  betrothed,  with  the  imderstanding 
that  their  nuptials  should  be  postponed  until  his  pecuniary 
condition  would  insure  safety  in  taking  such  an  important 
step.  With  the  plighted  love  of  this  young  girl,  then 
freshly  spoken,  and  buoyant  with  hope,  Garfield 
reached  Williamstown  in  June,  1854. 

The  natural  scenery  in  the  region  of  the  college  gave 
the  new  junior  infinite  delight.  He  had  never  seen  a 
mountain  before  he  entered  the  State  of  New  York  on 
his  journey  to  Williamstown ;  only  the  monotonous 
undulating  country  of  the  Western  Reserve  was  familiar 
to  his  eye.  The  spurs  of  the  Green  Mountains  environed 
his  new  home  and  spread  out  into  the  famous  "  Berk- 
shire Hills."  With  the  greatest  enthusiasm  he  climbed 
old  "  Greylock "  again  and  again,  and  thoroughly  ex- 
plored every  glen  and  valley  in  the  neighborhood  during 
the  long  summer  vacation  which  succeeded  his  successful 
examination  for  entrance  into  the  junior  class. 

The  college  library,  containing  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand volumes,  was  at  once  a  wonder  and  delight  to  him. 
He  divided  his  time  between  study  in  its  cloisters  and  in 
the  light  and  life  of  nature  without,  during  that  vacation. 
He  had  read  only  a  few  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Shakespeare ;  now  he  perused  them  from  title  page  to 
colophon  with  such  diligence  and  intensity  of  interest,  that 
he  could  ever  afterwards  recite  whole  pages  of  their  con- 
tents. He  encountered  works  on  English  history  and  gov- 
ernment, its  poetry  and  its  jurisprudence,  with  equal  zest. 
He  read  serious  works  intemperately  for  several  months 
and  incurred  the  penalty  of  mental  dyspepsia.     Then  he 
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adopted  a  salutary  course  of  treatment  in  the  reading  of 
about  one  work  of  fiction  a  month  and  recovered  his  intel- 
lectual health. 

Garfield  was  intensely  interested  in  every  phase  of 
college  life.  He  entered  with  zeal  into  the  operations  of 
its  literary  societies,  and  became  President  of  the  Philo- 
logian  Society.  During  his  first  year  at  Williams,  he 
completed  his  classical  studies,  and  became  so  proficient 
in  German  that  he  could  read  Goethe  and  Schiller 
readily  and  speak  the  language  quite  fluently. 

During  the  winter  vacation  of  1854-'55,  Garfield 
taught  writing  to  a  class  in  North  Pownall,  Vermont, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  college  year,  in  June,  1855,  he 
returned  to  Ohio,  to  visit  his  mother,  then  residing  with 
her  daughter  at  Solon,  Cuyahoga  county. 

Now  came  up  the  question  of  procuring  •  funds  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  another  year  at  college.  Two  plans 
presented  themselves :  one  to  lx)rrow  enough  for  tlie 
purpose,  the  other  to  set  to  work  as  a  teacher  and  earn 
the  money,  and  so  interrupt  the  course  of  his  college  life 
and  postpone  his  graduation.  He  chose  a  third  plan  and 
was  successful.  He  insured  his  life  for  eight  hundred 
dollars,  his  brother  Thomas  undertaking  to  furnish  the 
funds  in  installments.  Thomas  was  unable  to  do  so, 
when  Doctor  Robinson,  of  Hiram,  agreed  to  advance  the 
money  and  took  the  insurance  policy  as  security.  Young 
Gai'field  said  to  him,  "  If  I  live  PU  pay  you ;  if  I  die 
you  will  not  lose  anything."  • 

Full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm,  Garfield  returned  to 
Williamstown  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term, 
in  1855.    He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Williams 
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Quarterly,"   a  college  magazine   of   high    character,  of 
which  he  said,  in  the  opening  number  of  the  year : 

"  It  proposes  a  kind  of  intellectual  tournament  where 
we  may  hurl  the  lance  and  wield  the  sword^  and  thus  pre- 
pare for  the  conflicts  of  life.  It  shall  be  our  aim  to  keep 
the  lists  still  open  and  the  arena  clear^  that  the  knights 
of  the  quill  may  learn  to  hurl  the  lance  and  wield  the 
Bword  of  thought^  and  thus  be  ready  for  sterner  duties. 
We  shall  also  endeavor  to  decorate  the  arena  with  all  the 
flowers  that  our  own  gardens  afford,  and  thus  render  the 
place  more  pleasant  and  inviting.  We  should  remember, 
however,  that  it  is  no  honor  or  profit  merely  to  appear  in 
the  arena,  but  the  wreath  is  for  those  who  contend,^^ 

Young  Gkirfield's  contributions  to  the  "  Quarterly " 
were  numerons,  varied  in  character,  and  always  marked 
by  vigorous  thought  and  perspicuity  and  lucidity  of 
expression.  They  were  sometimes  in  verse,  but  more 
often  in  prose.  In  the  latter  they  consisted  of  essays, 
literary  reviews,  philosophical  disquisitions  and  miscel- 
laneous topics.  I  give  below  extracts  from  three  of  his 
papers  published  in  the  "  Quarterly,"  two  of  prose  and 
the  other  of  poetry,  as  illustrative  of  his  style  of  writing 
at  that  early  period  of  his  life.  Writing  on  the  subject 
of  "  The  Province  of  History,  he  said : 

''  For  every  village,  state  and  nation  there  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  native  talent  which  God  has  given,  and  by  which, 
together  with  his  Providence,  he  leads  that  nation  on,  and 
thus  leads  the  world.  In  the  light  of  these  truths  we 
aflSbrm  that  no  man  can  understand  the  history  of  any 
nation,  or  of  the  world,  who  does  not  recognize  in  it  the 
power  of  God,  and  behold  His  stately  goings  forth  as  He 
walks  among  the  nations.  It  is  His  hand  that  is  moving 
the  vast   snperstructure  of  human  history,  and,  though 
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but  oue  of  the  windows  were  unfurnished,  like  thai  of 
the  Arabian  palace,  yet  all  the  powers  of  earth  couM 
never  complete  it  without  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Archi- 
tect. 

**  To  employ  another  figure — the  world's  history  is  a 
divine  poem,  of  which  the  history  of  every  nation  is  a 
canto,  and  of  every  man  a  word.  Its  strains  have  been 
pealing  along  down  the  centuries,  and,  though  there  have 
been  mingled  the  discord  of  roaring  cannon  and  dying 
men,'  yet  to  the  Christian,  Philosopher  and  Historian — 
/the  humble  listener — there  has  been  a  divine  melody 
running  through  the  song,  which  speaks  of  hope  and 
halcyon  days  to  come.  The  record  of  every  orphan's 
sigh,  of  every  widow's  prayer,  of  every  noble  deed,  of 
every. honest  heart-throb  for  the  right,  is  swelling  that 
gentle  strain  ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  great  end  is  attained 
— when  the  lost  image  of  God  is  restored  to  the  human 
soul ;  when  the  church  anthem  can  be  pealed  forth  with- 
out a  discordant  note,  then  will  angels  join  in  the  chorus 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy." 

He  remarked,  as  pi'eparatory  to  these  observations, 
that  there  were  .two  points  which  the  historian  should 
have  before  him : 

^^  First — The  valuation  of  facts  to  each  other  and  the 
whole  body  of  history  ;  and 

"  Second — The  tendency  of  the  whole  toward  some 
given  end.' 


» 


The  following  is  from  a  review  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  gifted  young  German  poet,  Karl  Theodore  Komer, 
author  of  a  volume  of  beautiful  martial  lyrics  entitled 
"The  Lyre  and  Sword,"  and  who  fell  in  battle  near 
Eosenberg,  in  1813,  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
fighting  against  Napoleon  the  Great : 
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'^  The  greater  part  of  our  modern  literature  beiiro  evi* 
dent  marks  of  che  haste  which  cuaracterizes  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  age  ;  but,  in  readipg  the  older  authors,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  enjoyed  the  most 
comfortable  leisure.  Many  books  we  can  read  in  a  railroad 
car,  and  feel  a  harmony  between  the  rushing  of  the  train 
and  the  haste  of  the  author  ;  but  to  enjoy  the  older  authors 
we  need  the  qitlet  of  a  winter  evening — an  easy  chair  before 
a  cheerful  fire,  and  all  the  equanimity  of  spirits  one  can 
command. 

'^  Then  the  genial  good  nature,  the  rich  fullness,  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  those  old  masters  will  fall  upon  ua 
like  the  warm,  glad  sunshine,  and  afford  those  hours  of 
calm  contemplation  in  which  the  spirit  may  expand  with 
generous  growth,  and  gain  deep  and  comprehensive  views. 
The  pages' of  friendly  old  Ooldsmith  come  to  us  like  a 
golden  autumn  day,  when  eveiy  object  which  meets  the 
eye  bears  all  the  impress  oZ  the  completed  year,  and  the 
beauties  of  an  autumnal  forest. '^ 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  young  Garfield's 
poetic  genius,  copied  from  the  pages  of  the  "  Quarterly," 
and  entitled 

MEMOBT. 

"*  'Tis  beauteous  night ;  the  stars  look  brightly  down 

Upon  the  earth,  decked  in  her  robe  of  snow. 

No  light  gleams  at  the  window  save  my  own. 

Which  gives  its  cheer  to  midnight  and  to  me. 

And  now  with  noiseless  step  sweet  Memory  comes. 

And  leads  me  gently  through  her  twilight  realms. 

What  poet's  tuneful  lyre  has  ever  sung. 

Or  delieatest  pencil  e'er  portrayed 

The  enchanted  shadowy  land  where  Memory  dwells  P 

It  has  its  valleys,  cheerless,  lone  and  drear. 

Dark-shaded  by  the  mournf  al  cypress  tree. 

And  yet  its  sunlit  mountain-tops  are  bathed 

In  heaven's  own  blue.     Upon  its  craggy  cliffs, 
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Robed  in  the  dreamy  ]ight  of  distant  years, 
Ai'e  clustered  joys  serene  of  other  days  ; 
"Upon  its  gently  sloping  hillsides  bend 
The  weeping  willows  o'er  the  sacred  duet 
Of  dear  departed  ones  ;  and  yet  in  that  land, 
Where'er  our  footsteps  fall  upon  the  shore. 
They  that  were  sleeping  rise  from  out  the  dust 
Of  death's  long,  silent  years,  and  round  us  stand, 
As  erat  they  did  before  the  prison  tomb 
Received  their  clay  within  its  voiceless  halls. 
The  heavens  that  bend  above  that  land  are  hung 
With  clouds  of  various  hues  ;  some  dark  and  chill, 
Surcharged  with  sorrow,  cast  their  sombre  shade 
Upon  the  sunny,  joyous  land  below  ; 
Others  are  floating  through  the  dreamy  air ; 
White  as  the  falling  snow,  their  margins  tinged 
With  gold  and  crimson  hues ;  their  shadows  fall 
Upon  the  flowery  meads  and  sunny  slopes. 
Soft  as  the  shadows  of  an  angel's  wing. 
When  the  rough  battle  of  the  day  is  done. 
And  evening's  peaco  falls  gently  on  the  heart, 
I  bound  away  across  the  noisy  years, 
Unto  the  utmost  verge  of  Memory's  land, 
Where  earth  and  sky  in  dreamy  distance  meet, 
And  Memory  dim  with  dark  oblivion  joins ; 
Where  woke  the  first-remembered  sounds  that  fell 
Upon  the  ear  in  childhood's  early  mom  ; 
,.  And  wandering  thence,  along  the  rolling  years, 
I  see  the  shadow  of  my  former  self 
Gliding  from  childhood  up  to  man's  estate. 
The  path  of  youth  winds  down  through  many  a  vale 
And  on  the  brink  of  many  a  dread  abyss. 
From  out  whose  darkness  comes  no  ray  of  light. 
Save  that  a  phantom  dances  o'er  the  gulf. 
And  beckons  toward  the  verge.     Again  the  path 
Xieads  o'er  a  summit  where  the  sunbeams  fall ; 
And  thus,  in  light  and  shade,  sunshine  and  gloom. 
Sorrow  and  joy,  this  liCe-path  leads  along." 
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Garfield's  second  winter  vacation  was  enjoyed  at  Poes- 
tenkill,  (a  Dntch  name  for  "Foaming  Creek")  a  little 
post-village  of  about  three  hundred  inhabitants,  at  that 
time,  and  situated  a  few  miles  from  Troy,  New  York. 
He  was  attracted  thither  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Streeter,  a  Dis- 
ciples preacher  from  Ohio,  who  presided  over  a  congre- 
gation in  Poestenkill.  There,  as  in  North  Pownall  in 
Vermont,  the  year  before,  Garfield  organized  a  writing 
class  of  about  twenty  young  men  and  young  women,  and 
preached  occasionally  in  the  meeting-house  of  his  friend. 
He  visited  Troy  frequently  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  many  of  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  that  city. 

One  day  he  was  surprised  by  receiving  an  invitation 
from  the  school  authorities  in  Troy,  to  take  a  position 
immediately  in  the  public  schools  in  that  city,  at  a  salary 
far  greater  than  any  he  had  dreamed  of  receiving  in 
Ohio.  It  would  enable  him  to  pay  his  debts,  marry 
Lucretia  Rudolph  speedily  and  give  him  the  advantage  of 
a  comfortable  residence  in  an  Eastern  city.  The  tempta- 
tion was  certainly  great,  but  it  did  not  move  him  from  his 
fixed  purpose-  Yet  he  carefully  considered  the  matter. 
To  the  gentleman  who  made  the  proposition,  he  said 
while  walking  on  a  hill  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  Troy, 
called  Mount  Olympus : 

"  You  are  not  Satan,  and  I  am  not  Jesus ;  but  we  are 
upon  the  mountain,  and  you  have  tempted  me  power- 
fully. I  think  I  must  say  Get  thee  behind  me.  I  am 
poor,  and  the  salary  would  soon  pay  my  debts,  and  place 
me  in  a  position  of  independence.  But  there  are  two 
objectiohs:  I  would  not  accomplish  my  resolution  to 
complete  a  college  course,  and  sliould  be  crippled  intol- 
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lectuaUy  for  life.  Then,  my  roots  are  all  fixed  in  Ohio, 
where  people  know  me  and  I  know  them,  and  this  trans- 
planting might  not  succeed  as  well  in  the  long  run  as  to 
go  back  home  and  work  for  smaller  pay^" 

Garfield  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  Jnne, 
1856,  when  between  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  He  carried  away  from  it  the  highest  attainable 
honor,  that  of  a  character  unstained  in  the  least  degree, 
and  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  President,  the  faculty 
and  his  class.  He  was  uniformly  a  victor  in  all  the  in- 
tellectual encounters  to  which  he  was  subjected.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  at  that  time,  have  ever  been  loudest 
in  his  praise  because  of  his  manliness,  sweetness  and 
equanimity  of  temper,  gentleness,  truthfulness  and  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  every  principle  of  honor. 

Among  Garfield's  warmest  friends  at  Williams  were 
President  Mark  Hopkins  and  Professor  P.  A.  Chad- 
bourne,  the  latter  afterwards  President  of  tho  institution. 
They  were  ever  ready  at  all  times  to  not  only  speak  a  good 
word  for  him,  but  to  express  their  admiration  for  his  ex- 
alted intellectual  and  moral  character. 

'^He  was  not  8ent  to  college,"  remarked  President 
Hopkins,  in  a  letter  written  in  1880,  ''  but  came.  .  .  . 
He  not  only  came,  but  made  sacrifices  to  come.  His 
work  was  from  a  vital  force,  and  so  was  without  fret  or 
worry." 

Garfield  was  represented  by  his  tutors  and  companions  at 
Williams  as  one  of  the  most  industrious,  methodical  and  per- 
sistent of  students.  His  physical  powers  were  perfect.  He 
made  it  his  first  business  to  master  the  studies  of  the  class- 
room. He  was  broad  in  his  scholarship,  exceedingly  at- 
tached to  books,  but  was  never  regarded  as  a  recluse  or  a 
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bibliomaniac.  He  was  fond  of  athletic  sports  but  did  not 
frequently  indulge  in  theui ;  but,  passionately  fond  of  the 
works  of  nature  in  all  their  multifarious  forms,  he  tra- 
versed all  the  beautiful  and  romantic  region  around  Wil- 
liamstown,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  every  locality. 

Young  Garfield  had  a  quick  eye  and  appreciation  for 
anything  ludicrous.  On  one  occasion  he  celebrated  in 
verse  a  trick  of  the  Freshmen  played  on  the  Sophomores. 
It  was  a  clever  parody  on  Tennyson's  ^^  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,"  and  was  published  in  the  ^  Quarterly,"  as 
follows : 

*^  JBoitles  to  right  of  them, 
Bottles  to  left  of  them. 
Bottles  in  front  ofthent. 

Fizzled  and  sundered, 
Ent'ring  with  shout  and  yell; 
Boldly  they  drank  and  well^ 
They  caught  the  Tartar  then; 
Oh,  what  a  perfect  sell  I 

Sold — the  half  hundred. 
Grinned  all  the  dentals  bare. 
Swung  all  their  caps  in  air. 
Uncorking  bottles  there. 
Watching  the  Freshmen  while 

Every  one  wondered  ; 
Plunged  in  tobacco  smoke. 
With  many  a  desperate  stroke. 
Dozens  of  bottles  broke, 
Then  they  came  backy  but  not, 

But  not  the  half  hundred.^* 

Another  feature  in  Grarfield's  course  of  study  at  Wil- 
liams was  evenness^  a  trait  of  his  character  in  all  his  life 
career.    He  seemed  to  have  no  preference  for  any  one 
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study.  His  intellectual  capacity  and  sound  common  sense 
was  applicable  to  any  subject,  and  he  naturally,  by  his 
superior  maturity,  had  a  readier  and  firmer  grasp  of  the 
higher  studies  than  most  of  his  classmates.  Because  of 
this  excellence  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  metaphysi- 
cal oration  at  his  graduation,  then  one  of  the  highest 
honors  of  the  class.  The  subject  of  his  oration  was 
^^  Matter  and  Spirit,"  and  attracted  great  attention.  He 
performed  the  duty  well,  and  bore  off  the  prize.  His 
labor  was  always  uniform,  never  spasmodic,  and  no  pre- 
tensions to  genius  appeared.  His  was  essentially  a  '^  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body." 

It  was  during  his  last  term  at  Williams  that  Garfield 
made  his  first  political  speech  which  attracted  attention. 
In  the  debates  of  the  Philologian  Society  he  had  fre- 
quently discussed  the  various  exciting  questions  of  the 
day — ^the  Kansas-Nebraska  question ;  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  influx  of  foreigners  and  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church ;  the  Personal  Lib- 
erty bills  and  their  constitutionality ;  the  desirability  of 
an  elective  judiciary ;  the  troubles  in  and  treatment  of 
Kansas,  et  cetera.  In  all  these  eager  debates  he  invari- 
ably took  sides  with.the  oppressed  and  weaker  party. 

Garfield  was  opposed  to  the  "  Native  American  Party," 
or  "  Know-Nothing  Party,"  because  of  its  narrowness* 
He  had  not  taken  sides  as  a  voter,  though  nearly  four 
years  past  his  majority,  with  either  the  Democratic  or  the 
"Whig  party,  for  he  regarded  them  as  equally  corrupt  and 
untrustworthy,  because  of  their  taint  with  the  sin  of  pro- 
slavery  tendencies ;  but  when  the  Eepublican  party — 
a  new  party — ^arose,  evidently  in  real  earnest  in  its  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  slaye  power,  he  gladly  joined  its  ranks,  with 
his  mind  free  from  bias  as  to  the  old  party  leaders.  His 
first  political  speech,  above  allnded  to,  was  delivered  before 
a  large  meeting  gathered  in  one  of  the  class-rooms  of  the 
college  in  support  of  the  nomination  of  John  C.  Fremont 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  college 
ratification  meeting. 

Garfield  had  tnmed  his  attention  somewhat  to  politics 
before,  of  which  there  is  an  illustration  in  a  poem  entitled 
"  Sam,"  published  in  volume  III.  of  the  "  Quarterly.'* 
It  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Adelphic  Union 
Exhibition,  in  1855,  in  which  he  satirized  the  Know- 
Nothing  Party.  In  the  convention  at  Chicago,  in  1880, 
at  which  Garfield  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  were 
two  membera  who  were  his  fellow-members  of  the  Philo- 
logian  Society  of  Williams — ^W.  S.  B.  Hopkins,  of  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  and  General  Ferris  Jacobs,  of 
Delhi,  New  York. 

The  genuine  and  abiding  affection  for  Garfield  dis- 
played by  every  member  of  the  class  of  1856  was  most 
remarkable.  Each  of  the  survivors  has  some  pleasant 
reminiscence  of  his  cheery  nature,  his  rich  social  qualities, 
the  perfect  soundness  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
ter and  his  unostentatious  piety.  One  relates  that  during 
his  junior  year  he  was  engaged  in  a  public  debate  be- 
tween representatives  of  two  literary  societies.  The 
speaker  who  preceded  him  on' the  opposite  side  produced 
an  elaborate  illustration  from  Don  Quixote.  Garfield,  in 
reply,  raised  a  laugh  against  his  opponent  by  comparing 

him  to  the  knight  attacking  the  windmill. 

"  Or  rather,"  said  Garfield,  "  it  would  be  more  appro- 
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priate  to  say  that  the  gentleman  resembleB  the  windmill 
attacking  the  knight." 

At  the  supper  following  the  debate  Garfield  was 
rallied  on  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  classics. 
He  laughingly  replied  that  he  never  read  "  Don  Quixote," 
aiid  had  heard  only  an  allusion  to  the  mad  knight's 
assault  upon  the  flying  arms  of  the  innocent  mill. 

Another  says,  "  We  used  to  have  an  annual  holiday 
called  *  Mountain  Day.'  At  the  close  of  one,  a  Fourth  of 
July  evening,  on  the  summit  of  old  Greylock,  seven  miles 
from  the  college,  there  was  a  goodly  gathering  of  students 
about  their  camp-fire,  when  Garfield,  the  recognized 
leader,  taking  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  from  his 
pocket,  said,  ^  Boys,  I  am  accustomed  to  read  a  chapter 
with  my  absent  mother  every  night ;  shall  I  read  aloud  ? ' 
All  assenting,  he  read  to  us  the  chapter  his  mother 
in  Ohio  was  then  reading,  and  called  on  a  classmate  to 
pray." 

President  Chadboume  of  Williams  College  said,  during 
the  Presidential  campaign  in  1880  : 

« 
*^  The  college  life  of  General  Garfield  was  so  perfect^ 
so  rounded,  so  pure,  so  in  accordance  with  what  it  ought 
to  be  in  all  respects,  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  it  by  eulo- 
gizing him.  It  was  a  noble  college  life.  There  are  no 
stories  to  be  told  oi  General  Garfield  as  a  college  student. 
On  the  contrary,  everything  about  him  was  high  and  noble 
and  manly  ;  the  man  in  college  gave  promise  of  what  the 
man  is  lo-day.  And  so,  when  some  charges  were  made 
against  him  some  years  ago,  I  wrote  to  General  Garfield, 
and  have  said  in  speeches  since  that  time,  that  when  a 
young  man  goes  through  a  college  course  without  exhibit- 
^  ~  ing  a  mean  or  dishonest  trait,  and  then  goes  out  and  lives 

1^  '     00  as  to  impress  upon  other  men  the  idea  that  he  has  been 
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tnie  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  it  will  take  a  great  deal 
of  proof  to  conyince  me  that  that  man  has  forsaken  the 
path  he  trod  so  long.  And  I  haye  seen  nothing  to  shake 
my  confidence  in  General  Garfield  from  the  day  he  entered 
college  until  to-day,  as  he  stands  up  before  the  people  as  a 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OABFIELD    AT    HIBAM    COLLEGE — ^BEOINNINa    OP    POLITIOAL 

LIFE. 

On  graduating  at  Williams  College  in  the  summer  of 
1856,  Mr.  Garfield  was  chosen  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  Hiram  Eclectic  Institute,  or,  as  it  was  soon 
called,  Hiram  College.  The  institution  was  poor  and  the 
pay  small,  but  he  devoted  his  best  energies  in  building  it 
up.  Very  soon  it  felt  the  influence  of  his  presence  and 
his  wonderful  activity. 

Hiram  remained  the  same  lonely,  dull,  little  country 
village  three  miles  from  a  railroad  station,  but  the  college, 
from  its  seat  on  a  hill,  overlooked  fully  twenty  miles  of  a 
dairy  countiy  southward.  The  village  had  grown  a  little, 
and  now  contained  fifty  or  sixty  houses.  These  were 
clustered  around  a  village  green  in  Kew  England  style, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  red  brick  college  edifice. 

Garfield  put  his  whole  soul  into  the  college  work  and 
infused  new  life  into  the  institution.  His  labors  were 
conspicuous  in  all  directions.  He  taught  his  classes 
thoroughly  and  delivered  scientific  lectures  ("learning 
his  science  as  he  went  along  "),  from  which  he  gained  con- 
siderable pecuniary  reward.  Besides  other  duties,  he 
occasionally  preached  for  the  Disciples  around  Hiram. 
JSe  also  delivered  political  speeches ;  and,  while  teaching, 
lecturing,  preaching  and  speech-making,  he  was  studying 
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afi  hard  as  ever.  He  continued  and  completed  his  law- 
studies,  begun  while  at  Williams,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Cuyahoga  county  in  1860. 

The  next  year  (1857)  Mr.  Garfield,  then  twenty  six 
years  of  age,  was  appointed  President  of  H*ram  College. 
With  this  enlargement  of  his  spliere  of  duty  and  respon- 
sibility his  activities  increased.  He  taught  Latin  and 
Greek,  the  higher  mathematics,  history,  philosophy,  Eng- 
lish literature,  English  rhetoric,  criticism,  and  occasionally 
one  of  the  natural  sciences. 

Many  young  men  and  women  were  then  pr^aring  in 
Hiram  College  for  admission  into  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  going  up  to  the  junior  and  sometimes  senior 
year  in  their  preparation.  Those  wishing  to  pursue  se- 
lected studies  were  allowed  to  do  so.  Mr.  Grarfield, 
though  enthusiastic  in  particular  lines  of  study,  seemed  to 
be  competent  to  teach  almost  any  branch  of  collegiate 
learning.  His  intellectual  power  was  soon  felt  all  over 
the  Western  Eeserve.  Its  salutary  influence  was  acknowl- 
edged everywhere,  and  the  young  President  of  Hiram 
College  was  looked  up  to  by  multitudes  as  a  mentor. 

Under  Garfield's  administration  the  attendance  at 
Hiram  College  was  soon  doubled,  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship was  raised,  the  faculty  were  strengthened  and  enthu- 
siasm was  visible  in  every  department.  He  was  an  in- 
spiration to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  college.  Miss 
Booth  was  there  still  and  an  ever-helpful  companion  for 
him  in  his  labors.  His  counsel  and  encouragement  was 
freely  given  in  the  institution  and  out  of  it.  With  a  true 
missionary  spirit  he  continually  sought  new  subjects  for 
solicitude.  He  might  see  a  rough  boy,  with  unpromising 
exterior,  but  if  he  had  a  superior  mind  Garfield  seemed  to 
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discover  it  by  intuition,  and  would  encourage  him  and 
his  parents  to  make  efforts  to  obtain  an  education.  To 
vthis  disinterested  watchfulness  and  ready  help  of  Mr. 
Garfield  many  men  of  distinction  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  human  activity  to-day.  freely  accord  the  secret 
of  their  success.  One  of  these  is  President  Burke  A. 
Hinsdale,  a  successor  of  Garfield  in  the  headship  of  Hiram 
College,  who,  as  a  pupil  there  in  1856,  won  the  warm 
friendship  of  the  great  teacher.  President  Hinsdale  wrote 
to  a  friend : 

/'My  real  acquaintance  with  Garfield  did  not  begin 
until  the  fall  of  1866,  when  he  returned  from  Williams' 
College.  He  then  found  me  out,  drew  near  to  me,  and 
entered  into  all  my  troubles  and  difficulties  pertaining  to 
questions  of  the  future.  In  a  gi*eater  or  less  degree  this 
was  true  of  his  relations  to  his  pupils  generally.  There 
are  hundreds  of  these  men  and  women  scattered  over  the 
world  to-day  who  cannot  find  language  strong  enough  to 
express  their  feelings  in  contemplating  Garfield  as  their  old 
instructor,  advjser,  and  friend. 

'^  Since  1856  my  relations  with  him  have  been  as  close 
and  confidential  as  they  could  be  with  any  man,  and  much 
closer  and  more  confidential  than  they  have  been  with  any 
other  man.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  possible  for  me 
to  know  anybody  better  /than  I  know  him,  and  I  know 
that  he  possesses  all  the  great  elements  of  character  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  His  interest  in  humanity  has  al- 
ways been  as  liix^ad  as  humanity  itself,  while  his  lively  in- 
terest in  young  men  and  women,  especially  if  they  were 
struggling  in  narrow  circumstances  to  obtain  an  education, 
is  a  characteristic  known  as  widely  over  the  world  as  the 
footsteps  of  Hiram  boys  and  girls  have  wandered. 

*'The  help  that  he  furnished  hundreds  in  the  way  of 
suggestions,  teaching,  encouragement,  inspiration,  and 
stimulus,  was  most  valuable.    I  have  repeatedly  said  that. 
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as  respects  myself^  I  am  more  indebted  to  him  for  all  that 
I  am>  and  for  what  I  have  done  in  the  intellectual  field, 
than  to  any  other  man  that  erer  liyed.  His  power  oyer 
students  was  not  so  much  that  of  a  drill-master  or  disci- 
plinarian as  that  of  one  who  was  able  to  inspire  and  ener- 
gize young  people  by  his  own  intellectual  and  moral  force. 


yy 


President  Hinsdale  had  left  Hiram  College  in  the 
Fall  of  1856  in  g;*eat  distress  of  mind,  caused  bj  mis- 
givings  concerning  the  future  of  his  life.  He  was  past 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  wafi  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. He  obtained  the  position  of  teacher  of  a^district 
school,  with  the  hope  of  imitating  Garfield,  who  was 
much  interested  in  him,  in  efforts  to  obtain  a  thorough 
education.  In  his  distress  of  mind  he  wrote  to  this 
friend,  then  Professor  at  Hiram,  on  the  subject  of  his 
anxiety.  The  reply,  which  gave  him  great  relief,  is  one 
that  might  be  read  and  pondered  by  all  young  men  in  like 
circumstances  with  benefit.  In  the  course  of  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  college  on  the  day  after  Garfield's  nomi- 
nation for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  President 
Hinsdale  read  the  letter.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

**HiEAM,  January  15,  1857. 

"  My  deab  Brother  Burke  : — I  was  made  very  glad 
a  few  days  since  by  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  It  was  a 
very  acceptable  New  Year's  present,  and  I  take  pleasure 
in  responding.  You  have  given  a  vivid  picture  of  a  com- 
munity in  which  intelligence  and  morality  have  been  neg- 
lected, and  I  am  glad  you  are  disseminating  the  light. 

"  Certainly,  men  must  have  some  knowledge  in  order 
to  do  right.  God  first  said  'Let  there  be  light.'  After- 
wards he  said,  'It  is  very  good.'  lam  glad  to  hear  of 
your  success  in  teaching,  but  I  approach  with  much  more 
concern  the  consideration  of  the  question  you  have  pro* 
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posed.  Brother  mine,  it  is  not  a  question  to  be  discussed 
in  the  spirit  of  debate,  but  to  be  thought  over  and  prayed 
o-wer  as  a  question  'out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life/ 
You  will  agree  with  me  that  every  one  must  decide  and 
direct  his  own  course  in  life,  and  the  only  service  friends 
can  afford  is  to  give  us  the  data  from  which  we  must  draw 
our  own  conclusions  and  decide  our  course. 

**  Allow  me,  then,  to  sit  beside  you  and  look  over  the 
field  of  life  and  see  what  are  its  aspects.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  advise  every  one  to  undertake  the  work  of  a 
liberal  education  ;  indeed,  I  believe  that  in  two-thirds  of 
the  cases,  such  advice  would  be  unwise.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  intelligent  farmers 
and  mechanics,  and  in  many  respects  these  pass  the  most 
independent  and  happy  lives.  But  God  has  endowed 
some  of  His  children  with  desires  and  capabilities  for  a 
more  extended  field  of  labor  and  influence,  and  so  every 
life  should  be  shaped  according  to  *  what  the  noan  hath/ 

"Now,  in  reference  to  yourself.  /  Icntm  you  have 
capabilities  for  occupying  positions  of  high  and  important 
trust  in  the  scenes  of  active  life  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  call  it  flattery  in  me,  nor  egotism  in  yourself,  to  say 
80.  Tell  me,  Burke,  do  you  not  feel  a  spirit  stirring 
within  you  that  longs  to  knowy  to  do  and  to  dare,  to  hold 
converse  with  the  great  world  of  thought,  and  hold  before 
you  some  high  and  noble  object  to  which  the  vigor  of  your 
mind  and  the  strength  of  your  arm  maybe  given?  Do 
you  not  have  longings  like  these,  which  you  breathe  to  no 
one,  and  which  you  feel  must  be  heeded,  or  you  will  pass 
through  life  unsatisfied  and  regretful  ?  I  am  sure  you  have 
them,  and  they  will  forever  cling  round  your  heart  till 
you  obey  their  mandate.  They  are  the  voice  of  that  na- 
ture which  God  has  given  you,  and  which,  when  obeyed, 
will  bless  you  and  your  fellow-men. 

''  Now,  all  this  might  be  true,  and  yet  it  might  be 
your  duty  not  to  follow  that  course.  If  your  duty  to  your 
father  or  your  mother  demands  that  you  take  another,  I 
shall  rejoice  to  see  you  taking  that  other  course.    The 
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path  of  duty  is  where  we  all  ought  to  walk^  be  that  where 
it  maj.  But  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  not,  without  an 
earnest  struggle,  give  up  a  course  of  liberal  study.  Sup- 
pose you  could  not  begin  your  study  again  till  after  your 
majority?  It  will  not  be  too  late  then,  but  you  will  gain 
in  many  respects  ;  you  will  have  more  maturity  of  mind 
to  appreciate  whatever  you  may  study.  You  may  say  you 
will  be  too  old  to  begin  the  course,  but  how  could  you 
spend  the  earlier  days  of  life  ?  We  should  not  measure 
life  by  the  days  and  moments  that  we  pass  on  earth. 
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The  life  is  measured  by  the  soul's  advance; 

The  enlargement  of  its  powers ;  the  expanded  field 

Wherein  it  ranges,  till  it  burns  and  glows 

With  heavenly  joy,  with  high  and  heavenly  hope.' 

"  It  need  be  no  discouragement  that  you  are  obliged  to 
hew  your  own  way,  and  pay  your  own  charges.  You  can 
go  to  school  two  terms  every  year,  and  pay  your  own  way. 
I  know  this,  for  I  did  so,  when  teachers'  wages  were  much 
lower  than  they  are  now.  It  is  a  great  truth,  that '  where 
there  is  a  wiU  there  is  a  way.'  It  may  be  that  by  and  by 
your  father  coul J  assist  you.  It  may  be  that  even  now  he 
could  let  you  commence  on  your  resources,  so  that  you 
could  begin  immediately.  Of  this  you  know,  and  I  do 
not.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  glad  I  should  be  to  assist 
you  in  your  work  ;  but  if  you  cannot  come  to  Hiram 
while  I  am  here,  I  shall  still  hope  to  hear  that  you  are  de- 
termined to  go  on  as  soon  as  the  time  will  permit.  Will 
you  not  write  me  your  thoughts  on  this  whole  subject,  and 
tell  me  your  prospects  ?  We  are  having  a  very  good  time 
in  the  school  this  winter.  Give  my  love  to  Rolden  and 
Louisa,  and  believe  me  always  your  friend  and  brother, 

'^  J.  A.  Gabfield. 

"  p.  S.— Miss  Booth  and  Mr.  Rhodes  send  their  love 
to  you.  Henry  James  was  here,  and  made  me  a  good  visit 
a  few  days  ago.    He  is  doing  well.    He  and  I  have  talked 
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of  going  to  see  yon  this  winter.  I  fear  we  cannot  do  it. 
How  far  is  it  from  here  ?  Burke,  was  it  prophetic  that 
my  last  word  to  yon  ended  on  the  picture  of  the  Capitol 
of  Congress?*  ''J.  A.  G." 

One  of  Garfield's  pupils  at  Hiram  College  was  tho 
Rev.  J.  L.  Darsie,  now  of  Danbury,  Connecticut,  who  also 
acted  as  janitor  for  a  while.  He  has  put  on  record  the 
following  testimony  concerning  some  of  his  recollections 
of  Garfield's  personal  appearance  and  conduct  at  Hiram 
at  that  time: — 

'^I  attended  the  Western  Besenre  Institute  when  Oar- 
field  was  Principal,  and  I  recall  yiridly  his  method  of 
teaching.  He  took  very  kindly  to  me>  and  assisted  me  in 
yarious  ways,  because  I  was  poor,  and  was  janitor  of  the 
buildings,  and  swept  them  out  in  the  morning  and  built 
the  fires,  as  he  had  done  only  six  years  before,  when  lie 
was  a  pupil  at  the  same  college. 

'^  He  was  full  of  animal  spirits,  and  used  to  run  out  on 
the  green  almost  every  day  and  play  cricket  with  his 
scholars.  He  was  a  tall,  strong  man,  but  dreadfully  awk- 
ward. Every  now  and  then  he  would  get  a  hit,  and  he 
muffed  his  ball  and  lost  his  hat  as  a  regular  thing.  He 
was  left-handed,  too,  and  that  made  him  seem  all  the 
clumsier.  But  he  was  most  powerful  and  very  quick,  and 
it  was  easy  for  us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  he  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  whipping  all  the  other  mule- 
drivers  on  the  canal,  and  of  making  himself  the  hero  of 
that  thoroughfare  when  he  followed  its  tow-path  ten  years 
earlier. 

**  No  matter  how  old  the  pupils  were,  Garfield  always 


*  President  Hinsdale  explained  this  last  sentence  as  referring  to 

the  little  delineation  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  on  a  corner  of  the 

Congress  note-paper  on  which  the  letter  was  written.   The  last  words 

of  his  letter  came  exactly  across  the  picture  of  the  Capitol.    This 

|.i .     '        seeming  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled  until  several  years  afterwards. 
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called  ns  by  our  first  names,  and  kept  himself  on  the 
most  familiar  terms  with  all.  iEIe  played  with  as  freely, 
and  we  treated  him  out  of  the  class-room  jast  about  as  we 
did  one  another.  Yet  he  was  a  most  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  enforced  the  rules  like  a  martinet.  He  combined  an 
affectionate  and  confiding  manner  with  respect  for  order 
in  a  most  successful  way.  If  he  wanted  to  speak  to  a 
pupil,  either  for  reproof  or  approbation,  he  would  gener- 
ally manage  to  get  one  arm  around  him,  and  draw  him 
close  up  to  him.  He  had  a  peculiar  way  of  shaking  hands 
too,  giving  a  twist  to  your  arm  and  drawing  you  right  up 
to  him. 

''This  sympathetic  manner  has  helped  him  to  ad- 
vancement. When  I  was  janitor,  he  used  sometimes  to 
stop  me  and  ask  my  opinion  about  this  and  that,  as  if 
seriously  advising  with  me.  I  can  see  now  that  my  opin- 
ion could  not  have  been  of  any  value,  and  that  he  proba- 
bly asked  me  partly  to  increase  my  self-respect,  and  partly 
to  show  me  that  he  felt  an  interest  in  me.  I  certainly 
was  his  friend  all  the  firmer  for  it. 

''I  remember  once  asking  him  what  was  the  best  way 
to  pursue  a  certain  study,  and  he  said,  *  Use  several  text- 
books. Get  the  views  of  different  authors  as  you  advance. 
In  that  way  you  can  plough  a  broader  furrow.  I  always 
study  in  that  way.'  He  tried  hard  to  teach  us  to  observe 
carefully  and  accurately.  He  broke  out  one  day  in  the 
midst  of  a  lesson  with,  '  Henry,  how  many  posts  are  there 
under  the  building  down-stairs  ? '  Henry  expressed  his 
opinion,  and  the  question  went  around  the  class,  hardly 
any  one  getting  it  right.  Then  it  was,  '  How  many  boot- 
scrapers  are  there  at  the  door  ?'  'How  many  windows  in 
the  building  ? '  '  How  many  trees  in  the  field  ? '  What 
were  the  colors  of  different  rooms,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  any  familiar  objects  ?  He  was  the  keenest  observer  I 
ever  saw.  I  think  he  noticed  and  numbered  every  button 
on  our  coats. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  was  walking  with  him  through 
Cleveland  one  day,  when  Garfield  stopped   and  darted 
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down  a  cellar-way^  asking  his  companion  to  follow,  and 
briefly  pausing  to  explain  himself.  The  sign  *  Saws  and 
Files'  was  over  the  door,  and  in  the  depths  was  heard  a. 
regular  clickii^g  sound.  '  I  think  this  fellow  is  cutting 
files,'  said  he,  *  and  I  have  never  seen  a  file  cut.'  Down 
they  went,  and,  sure  euough,  there  was  a  man  recutting 
an  old  file,  and  they  stayed  ten  minutes  and  found  out  all 
about  the  process.  Garfield  would  never  go  by  anything 
without  understanding  it. 

"  Mr.  Garfield  was  very  fond  of  lecturing  to  the  school. 
He  spoke  two  or  three  times  a  week,  on  all  manner  of 
topics,  generally  scientific,  though  sometimes  literary  or 
historical.  He  spoke  with  great  freedom,  never  writing 
out  what  he  had  to  say,  and  I  now  think  that  his  lectures 
were  a  rapid  compilation  of  his  current  reading,  and  that 
he  threw  it  into  this  form  partly  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pressing it  on  his  own  mind. 

''  His  facility  of  speech  was  learned  when  he  was  a  pupil 
at  Hiram.  The  societies  had  a  rule  that  every  student 
should  take  his  stand  on  the  platform  and  speak  for  five 
minutes  on  any  topic  suggested  at  the  moment  by  the 
audience.  It  was  a  very  trying  ordeal.  Garfield  broke 
down  badly  the  first  two  times  he  tried  to  speak,  but  per- 
sisted, and  was  at  last,  when  he  went  to  Williams,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  five-minute  speakers.  When  he  returned 
as  Principal,  his  readiness  was  striking  and  remarkable." 

When  he  became  President  of  Hiram  College,  Gar* 
field  felt  that  the  conditions  of  his  betrothal  to  Lucretia 
Rudolph  were  nearly  fulfilled,  and  their  marriage  was 
not  much  longer  deferred.  When  he  started  for  Williams 
College  she  left  Hiram  for  Cleveland  to  engage  in 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  there 
to  wait  for  her  lover  to  become  sufficiently  established  in 
life  to  render  their  nuptials  a  prudent  measure. 

Lucretia  was  the  daughter  of  an  eastern  farmer  of 
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Gennan  descent,  named  Zebulon  Bndolph,  who  had 
settled  in  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio.  Her  mother  was 
Arabella  Mason,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Connecticut 
family,  but  a  native  of  Hartford,  Windsor  county,  Ver- 
mont. They  were  thrifty  people,  appreciated  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  and  gave  Lucretia  every  opportmiity 
in  their  power  to  acquire  knowledge,  which  the  region 
afforded.  She  and  young  Garfield  were  married' on 
November  11, 1858,  by  theEev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  President 
of  the  Western  Beserve  College  at  Hudson,  Ohio.  A 
neat  little  cottage  was  bought  by  him  in  front  of  the 
college  at  Hiram,  and  there  their  most  happy  wedded  life 
was  begun  in  a  very  humble  way.  They  had  very  few  of 
this  world's  goods,  but  were  very  rich  in  love,  mutual 
tastes,  energy,  love  of  knowledge  and  perfect  accord  in 
sentiment  upon  all  questions  of  life. 

The  lives  of  Mr.  Garfield  and  his  wife  exhibit  a  con- 
tinuous and  most  remarkable  growth.  They  kept  up 
their  classical  studies  for  years ;  and  even  to  the  time  of 
his  elevation  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
they  often  resumed,  before  their  domestic  hearth,  the 
studies  of  their  earlier  years. 

One  evening,  a  few  years  ago,  after  a  day  of  toil  with 
her  children  (for  she  was  a  model  mother)  she  expressed 
a  wish  that  she  might  revive  her  knowledge  of  Latin  suf- 
ficient to  teach  it  to  her  two  boys.  The  next  day  her 
husband  gave  her  a  copy  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  and  told 
her  he  would  hear  her  recite  a  page  that  evening.  It  was* 
done  fairly,  and  from  that  time  she  continued  to  instruct 
her  children,  and  carried  her  two  boys  through  the  Latin 
in  a  mamier  to  fit  the  eldest  for  college.    He  is  now  (1881) 
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a  Freshman  in  Williams  College,  from  which  his  father 
graduated  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Garfield  held  the  position  of  Principal  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute  or  President  of 
Hiram  College  (which  are  convertible  terms),  until  he 
entered  the  Union  army  as  a  volunteer  in  1861,  to  battle 
for  the  defence  of  the  life  of  the  Republic.  Hoping  that 
he  might  return,  the  board  of  trustees  kept  him  nominally 
at  the  head  of  the  institution  two  years  longer,  when  that 
hope  faded.  In  1864  and  1865,  his  name  appears  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  college  as  trustee  and  as  advisory  prin- 
cipal and  lecturer.  His  last  service  as  instructor  in  Hiram 
College  was  given  in  an  admirable  series  of  ten  lectures, 
on  "  Social  Science,"  delivered  before  the  pupils  in  the 
Spring  of  1871. 

Who  shall  estimate  the  value  or  measure  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Grarfield  as  a  teacher 
of  the  young,  especially  during  his  presidency  of  the  college 
at  Hiram  from  1857  to  1861 !  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  his  field  of  activity  was  bounded  by  the  college 
curriculum,  the  college  walls  or  the  college  campus. 
"  With  all  the  rest,"  says  President  Hinsdale,  "  he  was  a 
preacher.  As  the  Disciples  were  a  new  body,  originating 
in  a  revolt  from  the  old  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
standards,  they  gave  more  room  to  personal  force  and 
inspiration  than  the  older  and  more  conventional  churches. 
Presumably,  he  never  intended  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry.  Certainly  he  did  not  after  returning  from 
college.  He  never  had  any  other  ordination  from  his 
brethren  than  their  general  approval  and  encouragement. 

"  From  1856  to  1861  his  pulpit  ministrations  were  in 
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large  request.  Eecalling  his  sermons  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  years,  I  should  say  they  were  stronger  in  the 
ethical  than  in  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  elements. 
What  is  more,  in  1858  he  entered  bis  name  in  a  Cleveland 
law  firm,  as  a  student  at  law,  but  he  carried  on  his  studies 
by  himself  at  Hiram.  Then  he  lectured,  with  great 
acceptance,  before  popular  audiences,  on  scientific,  literary, 
educational,  and  moral  topics.  He  was  in  great  request 
as  an  instructor  and  lecturer  at  teachers'  institutes. 

"He  became  greatly  interested  in  geology,  and  ex- 
pounded the  facts  and  principles  of  that  science  before 
numerous  audiences. 

"In  the  winter  of  1859-60,  he  was  drawn  into  a 
public  debate  with  a  Mr.  Denton,  an  anti-Christian  and 
spiritualistic  lecturer  and  debater.  The  subject  was  the 
development  theory.  That  was  before  Mr.  Darwin  gave 
the  evolution  doctrine  its  new  shaping,  and  the  point  of 
the  discussion  was  the  merits  of  development  as  it  was 
left  by  Lamarck  and  the  author  of  the  'Vestiges  of 
Creation.'  All  this  time  he  was  pushing  his  general 
studies  in  all  directions.  In  college  he  had  become 
interested  in  the  Grerman  literature.  He  now  became 
more  interested  than  ever  in  Germany  and  German 
topics.  If  it  be  true,  as  tradition  asserts,  that  one  of  his 
ancestors  was  a  German  woman,  the  principle  of  heredity 
may  explain  his  admiration  of  the  German  patience, 
thoroughness,  and  profundity.  One  of  his  old  maxims, 
to  be  construed  rhetorically,  of  course,  is,  that  *  hard  work 
is  the  only  genius';  a  maxim  that  well  describes  the  Ger- 
man mental  habit.  One  of  his  lectures  on  Germany,  I 
well  remember,,  sent  one  pupil  post-haste  to  the  library 
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in  search  of  Motley's  *  Dutch  Republic,'  a  work  just  from 
Harpers'  press,  that  he  had  mentioned  in  his  diflcourae."* 

Mr.  Garfield  had  taken  very  little  interest  and  no 
prominent  part  in  political  affairs  before  1856,  his  first 
political  speech  having  been  made,  as  we  have  observed, 
while  a  student  at  Williams,  at  a  college  meeting,  to 
ratify  the  nomination  of  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  Pre- 
sidency  of  the  United  States.  Already  had  begun  the 
heavy  skirmishing  before  the  great  battle  between  the 
pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery  forces  in  the  Union.  The 
Kansas  question  involved  in  the  fierce  struggle  at  that 
period  of  the  early  settlement  of  that  territory,  was  the 
absorbing  topic  of  the  time. 

The  discussion  of  that  scheme  so  powerfully  stirred 
the  conscience  of  the  Eepublic  that  men  of  all  parties  in 
politics  and  religion,  moved  by  the  powerful  sentiment  of 
opposition  to  the  fu/ther  extension  of  slavery  in  the  ter- 
Titories,  had  formed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  new 
political  party  which  they  had  named  Republican.  Ghar- 
field's  sympathies  being  in  accordance  with  the  avowed 
purposes  of  that  party  he  attached  himself  to  it.  Through 
his  wonderful  prescience  he  clearly  foresaw  that  the  im- 
pending conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  for  the 
possession  of  the  Kepublic  was  at  hand.  The  narratives 
of  the  cruel  operations  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  had 
stirred  his  young  blood,  and  he  gladly  enlisted  for  -th« 
fight  under  the  banner  of  justice  and  righteousness. 

The  nomination  in  the  Fall  of  1856  of  James 
Buchanan,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  ^'  Ostend  Manifes- 
to," or  "Circular,"  aroused    the    strong    opposition  of 


*  History  of  Garfield's  Life,  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  A.  M.,  President  of 
Hiram  College.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1880. 
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Mr.  Garfield,  and  he  made  several  Btirring  political 
speeches  in  the  Western  Keserve.  That  "Manifesto" 
was  BO  immoral  in  its  doctrines,  so  imjust  in  its  declarations, 
and  so  manifestly  anti- American  in  its  general  tone  and 
purpose  that  honest,  patriotic  hearts  were  stirred  with 
indignation.  Its  plea  was  that  of  the  mailed  hand — 
"  Might  makes  Right."  It  recommended  the  purchase  of 
Cuba  from  Spain  if  possible,  if  not,  the  acquisition  of  it 
by  force. 

"  K  Spain,"  said  the  authors  of  that  disgraceful  letter 
[James  Buchanan,  American  Minister  at  London  ;  John  Y. 
Mason,  Ambassador  at  Paris ;  and  Pierre  Soul6,  Ambas- 
sador at  Madrid],  ^^  actuated  by  a  stubborn  pride  and  a 
false  sense  of  honor,  should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  .  .  .  then  by  every  law,  human  and 
divine,  we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it  from  Spain,  if 
we  possess  the  powerJ  " 

This  intended  burglary  by  a  great  n-xtion  was  a  part  of 
a  grand  scheme  (the  execution  of  which  was  attempted 
later)  for  the  extension  of  the  area  of  slave  territory  in 
the  United  States.  Keen  minds  like  G-arfield's  pene- 
trated the  plot,  and  it  was  this  perception  which  drew 
him  from  the  quiet  retreat  at  Hiram  into  the  arena  of 
fierce  conflict  with  the  party  which  had  passively  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  the  "Circular"  by  failing  to  rebuke 
their  utterance.  His  political  speeches  in  the  Western 
Reserve  at  that  time  drew  universal  attention  to  him 
thronghout  that  region. 

Personal  Liberty  laws,  enacted  by  several  States  of 
the  Union,  were  the  topics  of  wide  and  vehement  discus- 
sion. It  had  been  plainly  seen  that,  under  the  unjust 
provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  free  negroes  might. 
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by  the  perjury  of  kidnappers,  and  the  denial  of  the  com- 
mon right  to  defence  allowed  to  the  vilest  criminal,  be 
carried  into  hopeless  slavery,  beyond  the  reach  of  pity, 
mercy  or  law.  This  perception  of  the  danger  of  possible 
wrong  caused  the  Legislatures  of  several  free-labor  States  to 
pass  laws  for  the  protection  of  free  colored  citizens  within 
their  borders,  made  so  by  the  circumstance  of  birth  or  of  - 
existing  laws. 

The  States  which  thus  boldly  raised  the  shield  of  pro- 
tection for  the  oppressed  were  Maine.  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Bhode  Island,  New 
York  and  Michigan.  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
California  and  Oregon  made  no  laws  on  the  subject  The 
voice  of  Garfield  was  heard  eloquently  proclaiming  the 
righteousness  of  those  laws,  and  urging  the  Legislature  of 
his  own  State  to  enact  a  stringent  Personal  Liberty  bill. 
The  politicians  were  too  timid. 

These  la^  s  exasperated  the  politicians  of  the  slave-labor 
States  who  controlled  public  opinion,  and  they  were  used 
by  them  as  a  pretext  for  kindling  the  flames  of  civil  war. 
And  yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  the- 
statute-hooks  of  every  Slave-labor  State  m  the  Union  con- 
tainedj  at  that  time^  Pergonal  Liberty  Acts,  all  of  them 
as  much  in  opposition  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Fugi- 
tive  Slave  Ixiw  ofl%^0  as  any  act  passed  by  the  Legislor 
twres  of  Fre&ldbor  States.  Some  of  them  had  penalties 
more  severe.  All  of  them  provided  tor  the  use  of  law 
by  the  alleged  slave ;  most  of  them  gave  him  a  trial  by 
jury ;  and  those  of  North  Carolina  and  Texas  punished 
the  stealer  and  seller  of  a  f re6  negro  with  death.  The 
spirit  and  object  of  all  were  expressed  in  the  preamble  to 
the  law  in  Georgia,  as  follows  : 
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'^  Whereas  free  porsons  of  color  arc  liable  to  be  taken 
and  held  fraudulently  and  illegally  in  a  state  of  slavery  by 
wicked  white  men^  and  to  be  secretly  removed  whenever 
an  effort  may  be  made  to  redress  their  grievances^  so  that 
due  inquiry  may  not  be  had  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
detention  of  the  same,  and  their  right  of  freedom/' 
etcetera,  "  Be  it  enacted,"  &c. 

Taking  part  in  the  political  campaigns  of  1857  and  ' 
1868,  Garfield  becangie  widely  known  as  a  most  vigorous 
"stump"  orator;  and  in  1859  the  Anti-Slavery  party  of 
Portage  and  Summit  counties  elected  him  to  a  scat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  a  large  majority.  Young 
as  he-  was  (twenty-eight)  he  immediately  took  a  position 
as  a  leader  in  that  body,  generally  well  informed  on  every 
subject  brought  before  it,  effective  in  debate  and  always 
eloquent  and  forcible  in  speech.  He  did  not  resign  the 
Presidency  of  Hiram  College,  because  his  afisociates  were 
anxious  that  he  should  not  sever  his  connection  with  it, 
and  agreed  to  take  upon  themselves  his  duties  during  the 
few  weeks  he  might  be  compelled  to  attend  a  session  of 
the  Legislature  at  Columbus. 

Garfield  served  as  State  Senator  in  1860-61.  In  that 
body  he,  J.  D.  Cox  and  Mr.  Mimroe  were  called  the 
"  Badical  Tritimvirate,"  and  yet  his  views  and  sympathies 
were  very  broad.  While  he  was  firm  in  support  of  his  con- 
victions upon  any  subject,  his  feelings  and  language  were 
usually  conciliatory.  On  the  completion  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Eailway,  in  1860,  the  Governors  and  Legis- 
latures of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  met  at  Louisville  to 
celebrate  the  event.  The  Ohio  Legislature  passed  a  reso- 
lution inviting  these  legislators  to  extend  their  visit  to 
Columbus,  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  Ohio.    Garfield 
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was  the  mover  of  the  resolation,  believing  such  a  visit 
would  promote  good  feeling,  then  much  disturbed  by 
"  coming  events  which  cast  their  shadows  before."  He 
was  sent  to  Jx>uisville  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
invitation.  His  speech  at  a  banquet  there  in  response  to 
the  toast  ^^  Ohio  "  was  much  admired.  It  might  be  termed 
a  "  Union-saving  speech."  It  gave  no  offense.  A  single 
paragraph  will  give  an  idea  of  its  tone : 

^^  Brethren,  we  have  too  long  heard  of  the  North  and 
the  South.  Their  angry  words  have  too  long  vexed  the 
hearts  of  our  fellow-citizens.  But  there  is  a  third  voice 
to  be  heard  ere  long.  I  hope  and  believe  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  great  West  shall  speak,  and. that 
voice  shall  be  heard  from  sea  to  sea.  In  that  voice  shall 
be  heard  no  terms  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  )  no  note  of 
disunion  shall  be  heard  in  that  utterance." 

Nor  was  this  a  mere  bit  of  rhetoric.  The  orator 
meant  it  all.  But,  while  he  allowed  no  man  to  surpass 
him  in  devotion  to  the  union  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  he 
also  knew  how  to  contend  for  the  Union,  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws. 

The  mutterings  of  the  distant  thunder  of  revolution 
reverberating  in  the  South,  became  louder  and  louder; 
the  heavings  of  the  pent-up  volcano  of  passion  and  vio- 
lence below  the  Potomac  became  more  and  more  distinct ; 
and  the  portentous  gusts  whidi  preceded  the  coming  tem- 
pest of  war  and  discord,  the  gathering  clouds  of  which  hung 
menacingly  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Republic,  became 
more  frequent  and  energetic  as  the  year  1860  wore  away. 

Nowhere  in  the  broad  Union  was  the  voice  of  menace 
more  truculent  or  tones  more  insulting  toward  the  national 
government  and  the  people  of  the  Free-Labor  States  than 
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to  South  Carolina,  especially  after  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber, 1860,  decided  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  Chair,  was  actually  chosen. 
It  had  been  agreed  that  revolntionary  movenienta.  should 
begin  in  that  State  immediately  after  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  should  be  made  known.  Accordingly,  when  the 
telegraph  had  flashed  the  intelligence  of  that  event  all 
over  the  land  on  the  morning  of  November  7,  and  the 
tidings  were  greeted  with  joy  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Republic,  because  of  the  auspicious  event, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  rebellious  spirits  in  South  Carolina 
was  equally  exultant,  because  a  pretext  for  an  armed 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  national  government 
was  secured. 

That  morning  the  United  States  District  Court  had 
assembled  in  Charleston,  over  which  one  of  the  leaders  of 
rebellion.  Judge  A.  G.  Magrath,  pi-esidcd.  The  Grand 
Jury,  according  to  instructions,  declined  to  make  any 
presentments.  They  said  that  the  action  of  the  ballot-box 
on  the  previous  day  had  destroyed  all  hopes  of  a  perma- 
nent confederacy  of  the  "  Sovereign  States,"  and  that  the 
public  mind  was  constrained  to  "  rise  above  the  consider- 
ation of  details  in  the  administration  of  law  and  justice, 
up  to  the  vast  and  solemn  issues  that  have  been  forced  upon 
us — issaes  which  involve  the  existence  of  the  Government 
of  which  this  court  is  the  organ."  They  therefore  declined 
to  act.  This  solemn  jadicial  farce  was  perfected  by  the 
formal  resignation  of  Judge  Magrath.  With  ludicrous 
gravity,  he  said  to  the  jurors : — "  For  the  last  time  I  have, 
as  Judge  of  the  United  States,  administered  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  Temple  of  Justice  raised 
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under  the   Constitution   of   the   United   States,   is   now 
closed." 

There  was  intense  excitement  at  Columbia,  the  capital 
of  South  Carolina,  on  the  morning  after  the  election. 
Governor  Gist  was  the  recipient  of  many  messages  by 
telegraph : — 

'  "  The  Governor  and  Council  are  in  session,"  ^aid  one 
from  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  "The  people  are  very 
much  excited.     North  Carolina  is  ready  to  secede." 

"  Large  numbers  of  Bell  men  "  [friends  of  John  Bell, 
of  Tennessee,  who  had  also  been  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency],  said  another,  from  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
"  headed  by  T.  H.  Watts,  have  declared  for  secession  since 
the  announcement  of  Lincoln's  election.  The  State  wiU 
undoubtedly  secede." 

"  The  hour  for  action  has  come,"  said  a  message  from 
Milledgeville,  Georgia.  "  This  State  is  ready  to  assert 
her  rights  and  independence.  The  leading  men  are  eager 
for  the  business." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  excitement  here,"  said  a 
dispatch  from  Washington  City ;  "  several  extreme  South- 
em  men,  in  office,  have  donned  the  Palmetto  cockade, 
and  declared  themselves  ready  to  march  South." 

"If  your  State  secedes,"  said  another,  from  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  "  we  will  send  you  troops  of  volunteers 
to  aid  you." 

"  Placards  are  posted  about  the  city,"  said  a  message 
from  New  Orleans,  "'  calling  a  convention  of  those  favor- 
able to  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  Minute-men.  The 
Governor  is  all  right." 

"  Be  firm,"  said  a  second  dispatch  from  Washington ; 
"  a  large  quantity  of  arms  will  be  shipped  South  from  the 
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I  areenal  here,  to-morrow.      The  President  is  perplexed. 

Hia  feelings  are  with  the  Sonth,  but  he  is  afraid  to  assist 
them  openly." 

"  The  bark  James  Gray^  owned  by  Cushing's  Boston 
line,  lying  at  our  wharves,"  said  a  message  from  Charles- 
ton, ^^  has  hoisted  the  Palmetto  flag,  and  fired  a  salute  of 
fifteen  guns,  under  direction  of  her  owner.  The  Minute- 
men  throng  the  streets  with  Palmetto  cockades  in  their 
hats.     There  is  great  rejoicing  here."    • 

Stimulated  by  these  indications  of  sympathy,  the  South 
*  Carolina  Legislature  took  bold  and  vigorous  action.  They 
authorized  the  assembling  of  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  an  ordinance  of  secession.  It  was  called 
for  the  17th  of  December.  They  met  at  Columbia  on 
that  day,  but  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
small-pox  there,  thej  adjourned  to  Charleston,  where,  on 
the  20t^  (December,  1860),  the  convention  passed  an  or- 
dinance of  secession,  in  the  following  words : 

"We,  the  People  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
TN  Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and 

IT    IS    HEREBY   J)EGLARED    AND    ORDAINED,  THAT    THE  OrdI- 
NANCE    ADOPTED    BY    US    IN   CONVENTION,  ON    THE  TwENTY- 
V  THIRD   DAY  OF  MaY,  IN   THE  YEAR  OF  OUR   LoRD  ONE  THOU- 

SAND   SEVEN    HUNDRED    AND    EIGHTY-EIGHT,   WHEREBY   THE 

Constitution  of  the  TlNrrED  States  was  ratified,  and 
ALSO  ALL  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State,  ratifying  Amendments  of  the 
SAID  Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  the  Union 
now  subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other 
States,  under  the  name  of  the  (Jnited  States  of  Amer- 
ica, IS  hereby  dissolved." 

When  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  waj^ 
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anDoiiDced  by  placafdB  in  the  streets  of  Charleston  early 
in  the  afternoon,  all  business  was  suspended  ;  groups  of 
citizens  were  seen  on  every  side  exchanging  congratula- 
tions ;  women  displayed  "  secession  bonnets ;"  the  church 
bells  rang  out  merry  peals;  some  young  men  gathered 
around  the  tomb  of  John  C.  Calhoun  in  St.  Philip's 
church-yard  and  took  a  solemn  oath  to  devote  their  "  lives, 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honors,"  to  the  cause  of 
South  Carolina  independence,  and  an  enthusiastic  poet 
wrote,  before  he  slept  tliat  night,  enrapt  by  a  vision 
of  the  "  minions  of  the  Federal  Government"  escaping 
from  the  wrath  of  the  "  Sovereign  State  "  of  South  Carolina: 

"  See  !  see  !  they  quail  and  cry  ! 
The  dogs  of  Rapine  fly, 
Struck  by  the  terror  of  her  mien,  her  glance  of  lightning 

fire  I 
And  the  mongrel,  hurrying  pack 
In  whimpering  fear  fall  back. 
With  the  sting  of  baffled  hatred  hot,  and  the  rage  of  false 

desire.  ^ 

0  glorious  Mother  Land  ! 
In  thy  iiresence,  stern  and  grand. 
Unnumbered  fading  hopes  rebloom,  and  faltering  hearts 

grow  brave, 
And  a  consentaneous  shout 
To  the  answering  heavens  rings  out — 
*Off  with   the  livery  of   disgrace,    the  baldric  of    the 

Slave!'" 


\ 
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OHAPTER    VI. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  OIYIL  WAB. 

While  the  madmen  of  South  Carolina  were  urging 
the  nation  toward  the  horrible  vortex  of  civil  war,  and 
were  avowedly  intent  on  accomplishing  the  destraction  of 
the  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  bnilding  upon  its  rains 
an  empire,  the  corner-stone  of  which  should  be  the  system 
of  hnmau  slavery,  patriotic  men  all  over  the  Union  stood 
ainazed  in  doubt  and  perplexity,  but  none  the  less  de- 
termined to  endeavor  to  avert  the  impending  evil  and 
save  their  country  from  dissolution. 

There  were  a  few  great  souls  who  comprehended  the 
philosophy  of  the  mad  movement  from  its  inception  and 
Regarded  it  with  calmness  as  the  beginning  of  a  brighter 
epoch  in  our  national  life.  Their  prescience  penetrated 
the  depths  of  the  crisis,  and  perceived  that  it  was  no 
superficial  outbreak  of  passion,  but  the  logical  sequence 
of  long  past  events.  They  stood  calmly  by  watching  the 
portents  of  the  times,  ready,  if  need  be,  to  bare  their 
bosoms  to  the  tempest  which  they  clearly  saw  approach- 
ing. Their  voices  were  heard,  not  in  passionate  harangues 
or  angry  debates,  but  in  calling  the  attention  of  their 
countrymen  to  the  momentous  interests  at  stake  and 
trying  to  urge  them  to  "  reason  together"  and  do  right. 

Anttong  these  few  wise  citizens  was  James  A.  (Tiir- 
Jield.      He  thoroughly  comprehended  the  situation  of 
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our  political  aflfairs  in  1860.  He  had  watched,  with  deep 
anxiety  yet  with  calm  faith,  the  course  of  events,  especially 
since  tlie  insane  movements  of  Southern  politicians  in  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Charleston  in  May, 
when  they  declared  their  intention  tf>  bi*eak  up  the  Union 
if  their  desires  should  not  be  gratified.  In  a  remarkable 
oration  delivered  by  Mr.  Garfield  on  Jul;  4,  1860,  at 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  he  endeavored  to  impress  upon  his 
countrymen  the  blessings  of  our  free  institutions  and  the 
dignity  of  American  citizenship.     He  said : 

*' We  have  seen  that  our  Republic  differs  in  its  origin 
from  all  the  monarchies  of  the  world.  We  may  also  see 
that  it  differs  widely  from  all  other  republics  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  These  all  centred  round  a  conquering 
hero  or  a  powerful  city — ours  round  ^  principle.  In  the 
brightest  days  of  the  Grecian  Republic,  its  strength  and 
glory  rested  upon  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Pericles.  In 
the  old  Dutch  Republic  of  Holland  and  the  later  estab- 
lishments of  modern  Germany,  freedom  was  of  the  city 
and  not  of  the  people.  The  burghers  were  the  only  free- 
men, and  they  constituted  an  aristocracy  more  haughty 
and  imperious  than  the  hereditary  peers  of  England.  The 
peasants  of  the  rural  districts,  the  toiling  thousands,  were 
hardly  known  to  the  government,  except  that  they  bore 
many  of  its  heavy  burdens.  But  here,  cities  are  not 
tyrannies,  and  freedom  in  her  best  estate  is  found  in  the 
green  fields  of  the  country,  among  the  hardy  tillers  of 
the  soil.  Heroes  did  not  maJce  our  liberties,  they  but  re- 
flected and  illustrated  them.  Individuals  may  wear  for  a 
time  the  glory  of  our  institutions,  but  they  carry  it  not 
with  them  to  the  grave.  Like  rain-drops  from  heaven, 
they  pass  through  the  circle  of  the  shining  bow  and  add 
to  its  lustre,  but  when  they  have  sunk  in  the  earth  again, 
the  proud  arch  still  spans  the  sky  and  shines  gloriously 
on.     Governments,  in  general,  look  upon  man  only  as  a 
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citizen^  a  fraction  of  the  state.  God  looks  upon  him  as 
an  individual  man,  with  capacities,  duties  "and  a  destiny 
of  his  own  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  a  government  rec- 
ognizes the  individual  and  shields  him  in  the  exercises  of 
his  rights,  in  that  proportion  is  it  Godlike  and  glorious. 
The  village  church  and  the  village  school  have  become 
our  great  civilizing  and  elevating  guardians,  and  we  men- 
tion with  honest  pride  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of 
all  the  revenue  of  our  State  Government  is  annually  ex-- 
pended  in  the  education  of  our  youth.  And  yet  there  are 
other  States  in  the  Union  which,  in  this  respect,  wear 
still  brighter  laurels  than  Ohio.  To  all  these  means  of 
culture  is  added  that  powerful  incentive  to  personal  am- 
bition which  springs  from  the  genius  of  our  Government. 
The  pathway  to  honorable  distinction  lies  open  to  all. 
No  post  of  honor  so  high  but  the  pooroit  boy  may  hope 
to  reach  it. 

"It  is  the  pride  of  eveiy  American  that  many  cher- 
ished names,  at  whose  mention  our  hearts  beat  with  a 
quicker  bound,  were  worn  by  the  sons  of  poverty,  who 
conquered  obscurity  and  became  fixed  stars,  in  our  firma- 
ment. None  appreciate  this  more  fully  than  our  adopt- 
ed citizens,  who  have  felt  the  crushing  hand  of  power  in 
other  lands.  It  cannot  but  destroy  the  high  hopes  of  a 
noble  nature  to  know  that,  though  the  blood  that  visits 
his  heart  leaps  as  free  and  ruby  red  as  that  which  courses 
the  veins  of  king  or  lord,  and  though  in  God's  sight  he  is 
every  whit  their  peer,  yet  the  strong  crust  of  centuries  is 
above  him,  the  shadow  of  power  gloomily  enshrouds  him, 
and  all  the  high  places  of  distinction  and  trust  are  forever 
barred  against  him. 

"  And  here  we  are  brought  to  that  question  of  deepest 
interest  to  the  patriot's  heart — our  nation's  future.  Shall 
it  be  perpetual  ?  Shall  the  expanding  circle  of  its  benefi- 
cent influence  extend,  widening  onward  to  the  farthest 
shore  of  time  ?  Shall  its  sun  rise  higher  and  yet  higher, 
and  shine  with  ever-brightening  lustre  ?  Or,  has  it  passed 
the  zenith  of  its  glory,  and  left  us  to  sit  in  the  length- 
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ening  shadows  of  its  comiDg  night  ?  Shall  power  from 
beyond  the  sea  snatch  the  proud  banner  from  us  ?  Shall 
civil  dissension  or  intestine  strife  rend  the  fair  fabric  of 
the  Union  ?  The  rulers  of  the  Old  World  have  long  and 
impatiently  looked  to  see  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  its 
downfall.  Such  philosophers  as  Coleridge,  Allison  apd 
Macauley  have,  severally,  set  forth  the  reasons  for  this 
prophecy — the  chief  of  which  is,  that  the  element  of  insta- 
bility in  our  Government  will  sooner  or  later  bring  upon 
it  certain  destruction.  This  is  truly  a  grave  charge.  But 
whether  instability  is  an  element  of  destruction  or  of 
safety,  depends  wholly  upon  the  sources  whence  that  in- 
stability springs. 

'^The  granite  hills  are  not  so  changeless  and  abiding 
as  the  restless 'sea.  Quiet  is  no  certain  pledge  of  perma- 
nence and  safety.  Trees  may  flourish  and  flowers  may 
bloom  upon  the  quiet  mountain  side,  while  silently  the 
trickling  raindrops  are  filling  the  deep  cavern  behind  its 
rocky  barriers,  which,  by  and  by,  in  a  single  moment, 
shall  hurl  to  wild  ruin  its  treacherous  peace.  It  is  true, 
that  in  our  land  there  is  no  such  outer  quiet,  no  such  de- 
ceitful repose.  Here  society  is  a  restless  and  surging  sea. 
The  roar  of  the  billows,  the  dash  of  the  wave,  is  forever 
in  our  ears.  Even  the  angry  hoarseness  of  breakers  is  not 
unheard.  But  there  is  an  understratum  of  deej),  calm, 
sea,  which  the  breath  of  the  wildest  tempest  can  never 
reach.  There  is,  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people,  a  strong  and  abiding  love  of  our  country  and  its 
liberty,  which  no  surface-storms  of  passion  can  ever  shake. 
That  kind  of  instability  which  arises  from  a  free  nove- 
ment  and  interchange  of  position  anxong  the  members  of 
society,  which  brings  one  drop  up  to  glisten  for  a  time  on 
the  crest  of  the  highest  wave,  and  then  give  place  to  an- 
other, while  it  goes  down  to  mingle  again  with  the  mil- 
lions below ;  such  instability  is  the  surest  pledge  of  per- 
manence. On  such  instability  the  eternal  fixedness  of  the 
universe  is  based.  Each  planet,  in  its  circling  orbit,  re- 
turns to  the  goal  of  its  departure,  and  on  the  balance  of 
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these  wildly-rolling  spheres  God  has  planted  the  broud 
base  of  His  mighty  works.  So  the  hope  of  our  national 
perpetuity  rests  upon  that  perfect  individual  freedom^ 
which  shall  forever  keep  up  the  circuit  of  perpetual 
change.  God  forbid  that  the  waters  of  our  national  life 
should  ever  settle  to  the  dead  level  of  a  waveless  calm!  It 
would  be  the  stagnation  of  death — the  ocean  grave  of  in- 
dividual liberty." 

As  the  storm-clouds  in  the  Southern  horizon  thickened, 
and  the  lightnings  of  unholy  wrath  began  to  play,  Mr. 
Garfield  watched  with  a  more  intense  interest  the  aspect 
of  public  affairs.  When  South  Carolina  had*  cast  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance  at  the  feet  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment by  its  Ordinance  of  Secession ;  when  a  little  later 
the  politicians  of  that  State  organized  rebellion  and 
inaugurated  Civil  War  by  firing  on  the  Star  of  the  West 
as  she  entered  Charleston  harbor  with  supplies  for  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  perceived  that  the  great 
argument  was  closed  and  that  a  verdict  must  be  rendered 
by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

In  this  hour  of  dire  peril  to  the  government,  the  peo- 
ple looked  anxiously  to  the  national  authorities  for  relief 
and  assurance.  Instead  of  strength  the  Government  at 
Washington  exhibited  deplorable  weakness.  The  annual 
message  of  President  Buchanan  was  full  of  evidences  of 
faint-heartedness  and  indecision  on  points  where  courage 
and  positive  convictions,  acted  upon,  should  have  been 
apparent  in  its  treatment  of  the  great  topic  then  filling 
all  hearts  and  minds,  and  bore  painful  indications  that  its 
author  was  involved  in  some  perilous  dilemma  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  and  was  anxiously  seeking  a  way  of  escape. 
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After  condemning  the  action  of  Northern  legislatnree  for  ^ 
the  passage  of  Personal  Liberty  Bills,  he  said : 

**  How  easy  it  would  be  for  the  American  people  to 
settle  the  slavery  question  forever,  and  to  restore  peace 
and  harmony  for  this  distracted  country.  They,  and  they 
alone,  can  do  it.  All  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
object,  and  all  for  which  the  Slave  States  have  ever  con- 
tended, is,  to  be  let  alone,  and  permitted  to  manage  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way.  As  Sovereign 
States,  they,  an'd  they  alone,  are  responsible  before  God 
and  the  world  for  the  slavery  existing  among  them.  For 
this  the  people  of  the  North  are  not  more  responsible,  and 
have  no  more  right  to  interfere,  than  with  similar  institu- 
tions in  Bussia  or  Brazil.  Upon  their  good  sense  and 
patriotic  forbearance  I  confess  I  greatly  rely." 

Having  informed  the  conspirators  that  they  had  many 
grievances,  and  that  under  certain  contingencies  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Slave-Labor  States  might  be  justified  in  re- 
bellion, the  President  proceeded  to  consider  the  right  of 
Secession  and  the  relative  powers  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment :  a  topic  to  which  the  attention  of  the  nation 
was  then  most  anxiously  turned.  What  will  the  President 
do  in  the  event  of  open  rebellion  ?  was  the  momentous 
question. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  part  of  his  message,  the 
President  had  evidently  turned  for  advice  to  his  Attorney- 
G-eneral,  Jeremiah  S,  Black.  That  advice  was  given  in 
liberal  measure,  on  November  20,  in  no  less  than  three 
thousand  words. 

Assuming  that  States,  as  States,  might  rebel,  the  At- 
tomey-General's  argument'  gave  much  "  aid  and  comfort " 
to  the  conspirators.     After  speaking  of  occasions  when 
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the  PresideDty  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  military 
forces  of  the  Republic,  might  properly  use  them  in  sup- 
port of  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  supposed  the  case  of  a 
State  in  which  all  the  National  oflBcers,  including  judges, 
district  attorneys,  and  marshals,  affected  by  the  delirium 
of  rebellious  fever,  should  resign  their  places — a  part 
of  the  programme  of  revolution  in  South  Carolina  al- 
ready adopted,  and  which  was  carried  out  a  month  later. 
Wliat,  then,  should  be  done  ?  It  was  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  fill  the  offices  with  other  men.  "  But," 
he  said,  "  we  can  easily  conceive  how  it  might  become 
altogether  impossible."  Indeed,  this  contingency  had 
been  contemplated  by  the  conspirators,  and  provided  for 
by  prospective  vigilance  committees.  "  Then,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  there  would  be  no  courts  to  issue  judicial  process, 
and  no  ministerial  officers  to  execute  it."  What  then  I 
Why,  the  State  has  virtually  disappeared  as  a  part  of  the 
Republic;  and  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Government 
being  only  auxiliary  to  State  life  and  force,  National 
troops  would  certainly  "  be  out  of  place,  and  their  use 
wholly  illegal.  If  they  are  sent  to  aid  the  courts  and 
marshals,  there  must  he  courts  and  marshals  to  be  aided. 
Without  the  exercise  of  those  functions  which  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  civil  service,  the  laws  cannot  be  executed 
in  any  event,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  physical  strength 
which  the  Government  has  at  its  command.  Under  such 
circumstances,  to  send  a  military  force  into  any  State, 
with  orders  to  act  against  the  people,  would  be  simply 
making  war  upon  them." 

The  Attorney-General  limited  the  exercise  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Executive,  in  the  matter  in  question,  to  a 
simple  protection  of  the  public  property.     If  he  could 
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not  collect  the  revenue  on  account  of  insurrection,  he  had 
no  warrant  for  the  use  of  military  foice.  Congress  might 
vote  him  the  power,  yet  he  doubted  the  ability  of  that 
body  to  find  constitutional  permission  to  do  so.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  an  attempt  to  force  the  people  of  a  State  into 
submission  to  the  laws  of  the  liepublic,  and  to  desist 
from  attempts  to  destroy  it,  would  be  making  war  upon 
them,  by  which  they  would  be  converted  into  alien  ene- 
mies, and  "would  be  compelled  to  act  accordingly." 

If  Congress  should  sanction  such  an  attempt  to  uphold 
the  authority  of  the  National  Government,  the  Attorney- 
General  wished  to  know  whether  all  of  the  States  would 
"  not  be  absolved  from  their  Federal  obligations?  Is  any 
portion  of  the  people,"  he  asked,  "bound  to  contribute 
their  money  or  their  blood  to  carry  on  a  contest  like 
this  ? "  In  this  "  opinion,"  the  Attorney-General  virtually 
counselled  the  President  to  suffer  this  glorious  concrete 
Republic  to  become  disintegrated  by  the  fires  of  faction 
or  the  blows  of  actual  rebellion,  rather  than  use  force, 
legitimately  at  his  service,  for  the  preservation  of  its  in- 
tegi'ity. 

The  vital  weakness  in  the  arguments  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  of  those  who  adopted  their  peculiar  political 
views,  appears  at  all  times  in  the  erroneous  assumption, 
as  premises,  that  States^  as  such,  liad  seceded,  and  that 
the  National  Government,  if  it  should  take  action  against 
rebellious  movements,  must  of  necessity  war  against  a 
"  Sovereign  State  " — no  such  State,  excepting  Texas,  ever 
having  been  endowed  with  sovereign  power.  The  unde- 
niable fact  opposed  to  this  argument  was,  that  no  State^ 
as  such,  had  seceded,  or  could  secede ;  that  the  secession 
pf  certain  States  had  been  declared  only  by  certain  jpcli- 
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ticiarus  in  those  States,  who  were  asnrpers  of  the  rights 
and  sovereignty  which  belonged  only  to  the  people  ^  that 
only  certain  persons  in  certain  States  were  in  rebellion, 
and  that  the  Governnient  conld  only  act  against  those 
certain  persons  in  certain  States  as  individuals  collectively 
rebellious,  like  a  mob  in  a  city.  Therefore,  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  the  "coercion  of  a  State."  That 
which  the  conspiratoi-s  and  the  politicians  so  adroitly  and 
effectively  exhibited  as  "  coercion  "  was  an  unsubstantial 
phantom,  created  by  the  subtle  alchemy  of  sophistry,  for 
an  ignoble  purpose — an  invention  of  disloyal  metaphysi- 
cians in  the  Slave-Labor  States,  bearing,  to  pndisciplined 
and  unreasoning  minds,  the  semblance  of  truth  and 
reality. 

This  bugbear  of  "  coercion  of  a  State  "  was  continually 
exhibited  before  the  people  of  the  North  by  the  political 
sympathizers  with  the  Southern  Secessionists.  It  was 
flaunted  at  public  meetings,  in  State  Legislatures,  and  oc- 
casionally in  a  pulpit. 

Garfield,  having  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of 
our  Government,  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  National 
Government  under  the  Constitution,  and  the  impossibility 
of  the  actnal  secession  of  a  State,  or  its  separation  from 
the  Union,  except  by  the  violence  of  revolutionary  force, 
met  this  plea  in  the  Ohio  State  Senate  with  his  usual 
ability.  He  was  foremost  in  advocating  measures  of  pre- 
caution worthy  of  a  great  State.  On  January  24,  1861, 
he  made  a  powerful  speech  in  the  Senate  iu  support  of  a 
Militia  •  Bill,  for  raising  and  equipping  six  thousand 
militia,  in  which  he  met  the  usual  protest  against  "  coer- 
cion "  with  this  sententious  utterance : 
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"If  by  coercion  it  is  meant  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  declare  and  wage  war  against  a  State^  then  I 
have  yet  to  see  any  man^  Democrat  or  Republican^  who  is 
a  coercionist.  But^  if  by  the  term  it  is  meant  that  the 
General  Government  shall  enforce  the  laws,  by  whomso- 
ever violated,  shall  protect  the  property  and  flag  ,of  the 
Union,  shall  punish  traitors  to  the  Constitution,  be  they 
ten  men  or  ten  thousand,  then  I  am  a  coercionist.  Every 
member  of  the  Senate,  by  his  vote  on  the  eighth  resolu- 
tion, is  a  coercionist.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Ohio 
are  coercionists.     Every  man  is  a  coercionist  or  a  traitor." 

As  the  tide  of  insurrection,  rebellion  and  revolution 
rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  southern  regions  of  the  Re- 
public, and  conventions  of  politicians  in  State  after  State 
adopted  ordinances  of  secession  (Mississippi,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  Louisiana  in  January,  and  Texas 
in  February),  and  finally  formed  a  confederation  which 
they  called  the  "  Conf  edei'ate  States  of  America,"  at  Mont-, 
gomery,  Alabama,  Garfield's  whole  being  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  great  question  of  the  hour.  To  Presi- 
dent Hinsdale  he  wrote  from  Columbus,  about  the  middle 
of  January,  1861 : 

*'  My  heart  and  thoughts  are  full  almost  every  moment 
with  the  terrible  reality  of  our  country's  condition.  We 
have  learned  so  long  to  look  upon  the  convulsions  of 
European  States  as  things  wholly  impossible  here,  that 
the  people  are  slow  in  coming  to  the  belief  that  there  may 
be  any  breaking  up  of  our  institutions  ;  but  stern,  awful 
certainty  is  fastening  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  I  do  not 
see  any  way,  outside  a  miracle  of  God,  which  can  avoid 
civil  war  with  all  its  attendant  horrors.  Peaceable  disso- 
lution is  utterly  impossible.  Indeed,  I  sannot  say  that  I 
would  wish  it  possible.  To  make  the  concessions  de- 
manded by  the  South  would  be  hypocritical  and  sinful ; 
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they  would  neither  be  obeyed  nor  respected.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  sin  of  slavery  is  one  of  which  it 
may  be  said  that  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is 
no  remission. 

''All  that  is  left  us  as  a  State,  or  say,  as  a  company  of 
Northern  States,  is  to  arm  and  prepare  to  defend  ourselves 
and  the  Federal  Government.  I  believe  the  'doom  of  slav- 
ery is  drawing  near.  Let  war  come,  and  the  slaves  will 
get  the  vague  notion  that  it  is  waged  for  them,  and  a 
magazine  will  be  lighted  whose  explosion  will  shake  the 
whole  Abric  of  slavery.  Even  if  all  this  happen,  I  cannot 
yet  abandon  the  belief  that  one  government  will  rule  this 
continent,  and  its  people  be  one  people. 

''  Meantime,  what  will  be  the  influence  of  the  times  on 
individuals  ?  Your  question  is  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. The  doubt  that  hangs  over  the  whole  issue  bears 
touching  also.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  our  young  men  to 
join  the  army,  or  they  may  be  drafted  without  their  own 
consent.  If  neither  of  these  things  happen,  there  will  be 
a  period  when  old  men  and  young  will  be  electrified  by 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  one  result  will  be  to  make 
every  individuality  more  marked  and  their  opinions  more 
decisive.  I  believe  the  times  will  be  even  more  favorable 
than  calm  ones  for  the  formation  of  strong  and  forcible 
characters. 

"  Just  at  this  time  (have  you  observed  the  fact  ?)  we 
have  no  man  who  has  power  to  ride  upon  the  storm  and 
direct  it.  The  hour  has  come,  but  not  the  man.  The 
crisis  will  make  many  such.  But  I  do  not  love  to  specu- 
late on  so  painful  a  theme.  «  .  ,  I  am  chosen  to  re- 
spond to  a  toast  on  the  Union  at  the  State  Printers'  Fes- 
tival here  next  Thursday  evening.  It  is  a  sad  and  diffi- 
cult theme  at  this  time." 

The  prophecies  of  this  remarkable  letter — remarkable 
considering  the  lime  and  circumstances  under  which  it 
vvas  written — was  speedily  fulfilled.    The  "man"   re- 
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f  erred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  soon  appeared  in  the  per- 
son of  General  John  A.  Dix,  who  had  been  called  to  fill 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Buchanan's 
Cabinet,  when  his  disloyal  ministers — ^notably  Floyd  and 
Thompson — had  fled  from  Washington  to  their  respective 
States  to  assist  in  promoting  the  great  insurrection.  Dix 
was  a  stanch  patriot,  and  always  fearless  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Secretary  Dix  had  sent  William  Hemphill  Jones  as 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  secure  from 
seizure  the  revenue  cutters  Lewis  Cass  at  Mobile,  and 
Robert  McClelland  at  New  Orleans.  He  found  the  Cass 
in  possession  of  the  authorities  of  Alabama.  He  hastened 
to  New  Orleans,  and  'in  a  note  to  Captain  J.  G.  Bresh- 
wood,  of  the  McClelland,  inclosing  one  from  Secretary 
Dix,  he  directed  that  officer  to  proceed  immediately  with 
his  vessel  to  New  York.    Breshwood  instantly  replied : — 

"  Your  letter,  with  one  of  the  19th  of  January  from 
the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  have  duly  re- 
ceived, and  in  reply  refuse  to  obey  the  order." 

Jones  immediately  communicated  the  fact  of  this 
refusal  to  the  Secretary  by  telegraph,  and  informed  him 
that  Collector  Hatch  sustained  the  action  of  the  rebel. 
Dix  instantly  telegraphed  back,  January  29,  1861,  say- 
ing :— 

"  Tell   Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  arrest  Captain  Bresh- 

woodj  assume  command  of  the  cutter,  and  obey  the  order 
through  you.  If  Captain  Breshwood,  after  arrest,  under- 
takes to  interfere  with  the  command  of  the  cutter,  tell 
Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  consider  him  as  a  mutineer,  and 
treat  him  accordingly.  If  any  one  attempts  to  ha/ul  down 
the  American  Jla^,  shoot  him  on  the  spot^ 
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Greneral  Dix's  order  soon  went  over  the  land  by  tele- 
graph and  newspapers;  and  its  last  sentence  thrilled 
every  loyal  heart  with  a  hope  that  the  hour  of  hesitation 
and  temporizing,  on  the  part  of  the  Administration,  had 
forever  passed  by.  It  had  the  ring  of  true  loyalty  and 
patriotism ;  and  the  words,  ^^  If  any  one  attempts  to  haul 
down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot,"  went 
from  lip  to  lip  like  electric  fire,  and  became  a  proverb 
in  every  true  American's  thoughts.  It  was  heard  with 
dismay  by  the  more  timid  insurgents,  while  its  promises 
gave  joy  to  the  lover  of  his  country. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  Southern  insurrection  was  spread- 
ing, and  promising  to  speedily  attain  to  the  dignity  of 
rebellion  and  civil  war.  Mr.  Buchanan's  term  of  oflBce 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  country,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois, 
the  choice  of  the  Republicans  for  the  high  office  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  proceeded  to  the  seat  of 
government  to  assume  the  duties  of  that  exalted  station, 
to  which  the  most  solemn  and  important  responsibilities 
were  attached  at  that  time.  His  journey  from  his  home 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  the  way  of  New  York,  was  a 
continuous  ovation.  Mr.  Garfield  wrote  as  follows  to  his 
friend  Hinsdale,  from  Columbus,  on  February  16  : — 

• 
"Mr.    Lincoln  has  come  and  gone.       The  rush    of 

people  to  see  him  at  every  point  on  the  route  is  astonish- 
ing. The  reception  here  was  plain  and  republican,  but 
very  impressive.  He  has  been  raising  a  respectable  pair 
of  dark  brown  whiskers,  which  decidedly  improve  his 
looks,  but  no  appendage  can  ever  render  him  remarkable 
for  beauty.  On  the  whole  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  him. 
He  clearly  shows  his  want  of  culture,  and  the  marks  of 
Western  life^  but  there  is  no  touch  of  affectation  in  him, 
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and  he  has  a  peculiar  power  of  impressing  yon  that  he  is 
frank,  direct  and  thoroughly  honest.  His  remarkable 
good  sense,  simple  and  condensed  style  of  expression,  and 
evident  marks  of  indomitable  will,  give  me  great  hopes 
for  tlie  country.  And,  after  the  long,  dreary  period  of 
Buchanan's  weakness  and  cowardly  imbecility,  the  people 
will  hail  a  strong  and  vigorous  leader. 

"I  have  never  brought  my  mind  to  consent  to  the 
dissolution  peaceably,  I  know  it  may  be  asked.  Is  it  not 
better  to  dissolve  before  war  than  after  ?  But  I  ask,  Is  it 
not  better  to  fight  before  dissolution  than  after  ?  If  the 
North  and  South  cannot  live  in  the  Union  without  war, 
how  can  they  live  and  expand  as  dissevered  nations  with- 
out it  ?  May  it  not  be  an  economy  of  bloodshed  to  tell 
the  South  that  disunion  is  war,  and  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  protect  its  property  and  execute  its  laws 
at  all  hazards  ? 

*'  I  confess  the  great  weight  of  the  thought  in  your 
letter  of  the  Plymouth  and  Jamestown  ideas,  and  their 
vital  and  utter  antagonism.  This  conflict  may  yet  break 
the  vase  by  the  lustiness  of  its  growth  and  strength,  but 
the  history  of  other  nations  gives  me  hope.  Every 
government  has  periods  when  its  strength  and  unity  are 
tested.  England  has  passed  through  the  Wars  of  the 
Boses  and  the  days  of  Cromwell.  A  monarchy  is  more 
easily  overthrown  than  a  republic,  because  its  sovereignty 
is  concentrated,  and  a  single  blow,  if  it  be  powerful 
enougH,  will  crush  it. 

**  Burke,  this  is  really  a  great  time  to  live  in,  if  any  of 
us  can  only  catch  the  cue  of  it.  I  am  glad  you  write  on 
these  subjects,  and  you  must  blame  yourself  for  having 
made  me  inflict  on  you  the  longest  letter  I  have  written 
to  any  one  in  more  than  a  year." 

Mr.  Lincoln  reached  Washington  in  safety  (though 
barely  escaping  assassination  by  Secessionists  in  Baltimore), 
through  the  vigilance  and  assistance  of  his  friends.     He 
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was  inaugurated  on  March  4,  1861,  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude  of  his  fellow-citizens.  To  them  bj'  his 
voice,  and  to  the  coimtry  through  tlie  press,  in  his  address 
on  that  day,  he  foreshadowed  the  policy  he  intended  to 
pursue  in  the  presence  of  tlie  miglity  crisis  in  the  history 
of  his  country.  After  clearly  showing  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  National  Constitution — the  supreme  law  of 
the  land — the  Secession  of  a  State  by  lawful  means  was 
an  impossibility,  and  that  the  Union  was,  by  necessity, 
perpetual,  he  said : 

**It  follows,  from  these  views,  that  no  State,  upon  its 
own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union  ; 
that  resolves  aud  ordinances  to  that  effect  are  legally  void  ; 
and  that  acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or  States, 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States^  are  insurrec- 
tionary or  revolutionary,  according  to  circumstances.  I, 
therefore,  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and,  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  ex- 
pressly enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be 
faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States.  Doing  this  I  deem 
to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part,  and  I  shall  perform 
it,  so  fai*  as  practicable,  unless  my  rightful  masters,  the 
American  people,  shall  withhold  the  requisite  means,  or 
in  some  authoritative  manner  direct  the  contrary.  I  trust 
this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  the  Union,  that  it  will  constitutionally 
defend  and  maintain  itself. 

**In  doing  this,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  vio- 
lence ;  and  there  shall  be  none,  unless  it  be  forced  upon 
the  National  authority.  The  power  confided  to  me  will 
*  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the 
duties  and  imposts;  but  beyond  what  may  be  but  neces- 
sary for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  Using 
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of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere.  Where 
hostility  to  the  United  States  in  any  interior  locality  shall 
be  so  great  and  universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident 
citizens  from  holding  the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no 
attempt  to  force  obnoxious  strangers  among  the  people  for 
that  object.  While  the  strict  legal  right  may  exist  in  the 
Government  to  enforce  the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and  so  nearly  im- 
practicable withal,  I  deem  it  better  to  forego  for  the  time 
the  uses  of  such  offices." 

Still  upward  swelled  the  tide  of  insurrection  and 
rebellion,  and  the  loyal  people  saw  that  wise  and  patriotic 
men  were  needed  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  They 
saw,  also,  that  there  might  be  a  necessity,  very  soon,  for 
expert  military  leaders,  for  the  enemies  of  the  Republic 
were  making  great  preparations  for  war. 

Garfield's  career  in  the  State  Senate  had  exhibited  such 
sound  statesmanship  and  patriotic  devotion,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Western  Reserve  desired  him  to  be  their  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  at  this  crisis.  Much  as  he  was 
wedded  to  his  literary  work  at  Hiram,  he  appeared  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  preference  on  the  altar  of  his  country  if 
required.  In  March,  1861,  he  was  invited  to  take  the 
post  of  vice-principal  in  the  Cleveland  Institute,  at  a 
salary  much  greater  than  he  was  receiving  at  Hiram.  To 
this  invitation  he  replied : 

**  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  offer, 
but  you  would  not  want  to  employ  me  for  a  short  time, 
and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  some  of  my  friends  have 
got  the  insane  notion  in  their  heads  that  I  ought  to  go 
to  Congress.  I  know  I  ain't  fit  for  the  position,  and  I 
have  fonpfht  against  it  all  I  could.  I  know  nothing  about 
political  wire-pulling,  and  I  have  told  my  friends  plainly 
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that  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  am  sure  that  I  can  be  nominated  and  elected 
without  my  resorting  to  any  unlawful  means^  and  I  have 
lately  given  authority  to  allow  my  name  to  be  used.  I 
don't  know  that  anything  will  come  of  it ;  if  there  does 
not,  I  will  gladly  accept  your  offer." 

A  Peace  Convention  had  been  held  at  "Washington  in 
February,  with  the  avowed  object  of  maturing  a  plan  for 
the  pacification  of  the  country.  The  conference  had  been 
proposed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  but  the  proposi- 
tion was  accompanied  by  a  menace.     They 

^Eesolved:  That  if  all  efforts  to  reconcile  the  unhappy 
differences  between  the  sections  of  our  country  shall  prove 
abortive,  then  every  consideration  of  honor  and  interest 
demands  that  Virginia  shall  unite  her  destinies  with  her 
Sister  Slave-holding  States." 

Virginia  was  made  to  say  to  the  !^orth,  substantially, 
in  the  words  of  an  epigrammatist  of  the  time : 

'    '*  FiKST — Move  not  a  finger ;  'tis  coercion, 

The  signal  for  our  prompt  dispersion. 

"Second — Wait,  till  /speak my  full  decision, 

Be  it  for  Union  or  division. 

'*  Third — If  /  declare  my  ultimatum. 

Accept  my  terms  as  I  shall  state  'em. 

*'  Fourth — Then  I'll  remain,  while  I'm  inclined  to ; 

Seceding  when  I  have  a  mind  to," 


Twenty-one  States — fourteen  Free-Labor  and  seven 
Slave-Labor — were  represented  in  the  convention.  Ex- 
President  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  eliainnan 
of  the  convention.     Discussions  were  carried  on  for  more 
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than  twenty  days.  The  chief  topic  was  slavery,  and  the 
chief  object  of  the  majority  of  the  convention  appeared  to 
be  to  recommend  amendments  to  the  Constitution  on  a 
basis  of  compromise  between  the  pro-slavery  and  anti- 
slavery  nien  of  the  nation.  Their  laboi-s  were  fruitless  of 
any  salutary  results.  Mr.  Garfield  opposed  the  conven- 
tion on  the  ground  tliat  it  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  a 
compromise  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished  the 
Republic  freed  from  the  sin  and  burden  of  slavery.  He 
clearly  perceived  what  was  soon  apparent  to  others,  that 
the  object  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  was  not  pedCCy  but 
to  gain  time  to  make  preparations  for  war. 

Finally,  the  impatient  South  Carolinians,  perceiving 
the  hesitation  of  Virginia  to  join  its  fortunes  with  those 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  resolved  to  bring  on  a  crisis 
by  bombarding  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor. 
Virginians  in  Charleston  urged  them  to  this  measure. 
Roger  A.  Pry  or,  a  former  member  of  Congress,  in  a  fiery 
speech  in  response  to  a  serenade,  after  urging  the  South 
Carolinians  to  adhere  to  their  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
and  assuring  them  that  Virginia  would  follow  them,  con- 
cluded bis  harangue  by  exclaiming,  with  great  vehe- 
mence : 

"  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  will  put  her  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy  in  less  than  an  hour  by  Shrewsbury 
clock — STRIKE  A  BLOW !  The  very  moment  that  blood  is 
shed,  old  Virginia  will  make  common  cause  with  her  sis- 
ters of  the  South !" 

This  hint  was  acted  upon.  Fort  Sumter  was  sub- 
jected to  a  fierce  attack  from  two  hundred  cannons  and 
mortars  planted  on  the  shores  of  Charleston  harbor,  and 
was  soon  evacuated  by  its  little  starving  garrison.     The 
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act  was  highly  approved  by  the  Confederate  Govcmraent 
at  Montgomery,  over  wliich  Jeffereon  Davis  presided. 
He  had  said,  while  on  his  way  from  bis  homo  in  Missis- 
sippi to  assume  the  Presidency :  "  Whoever  opposes  ns 
shall  smell  Southern  powder  and  feel  Southern  steel." 

The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  tired  every  Idyal  heart  in 
the  nation  with  patriotic  zeal  and  firm  resolve.  Heart 
throbbed  to  heart,  lip  spoke  to  lip,  with  a  oneness  of  feel- 
ing that  seemed  like  a  divine  inspiration,  and  the  burden 
of  thought  was : 

*'  Stand  by  the  Flag  !  all  doubt  and  treason  scorning. 
Believe,  with  courage  firm  and  faith  sublime, 
That  it  will  float  until  the  eternal  morning 
Pales,  in  its  glories,  all  the  lights  of  Time  !" 

The  President  of  the  United  States  immediately  issued 
a  proclamation  (April  15,  1861),  which  called  forth  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  of  the  RepubUc  to  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  seventy-five  thousand  men.  At  the  same 
time  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
to  nearly  all  the  governors  of  all  the  States,  requesting 
each  of  them  to  furnish  a  specified  number  of  militia  to 
serve  for  three  months.* 


*  The  quota  for  each  State  was  as  follows.     The  figures  denote  the 
number  of  regiments. 

Maine 1  Virginia 3 

New  Hampshire 1  North  Carolina 2 

Vermont 1  Kentucky 4 

Massachusetts 2  Arkansas - 1 

Rliode  Island 1  Missouri 4 

Connecticut : 1  Ohio 13 

New  York 17  Indiana 6 

New  Jersey 6  Illinois 6 

Pennsylvania 16  Michigan , 1 

Delaware 1  Iowa 1 

Tennessee 2  Minnesota 1 

Maryland 4  Wisconsin 1 

6 
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The  President's  Proclamation,  and  the  requisition  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  were  received  with  unbounded 
favor  and  enthusiam  in  the  Free-Labor  States ;  while  in 
six  of  the  eight  Slave-Labor  States  included  in  the  call, 
they  were  treated  by  the  authorities  with  words  of  scorn 
and  defiance.-  The  exceptions  were  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware. In  the  other  States  disloyal  Governors  held  the 
reins  of  power. 

"  I  have  only  to  say,"  replied  Governor  Letcher,  of 
Virginia,  "  that  the  militia  of  this  State  will  not  be  fur- 
nished to  the  powers  at  Washington  for  any  such  use  or 
purpose  as  they  have  in  view.  Your  object  is  to  subjti^ 
gate  the  Southern  States,  and  a  requisition  made  upon  me 
for  such  an  object — an  object,  in  my  judgment,  not  within 
the  province  of  the  Constitution  or  the  act  of  1795 — ^will 
not  be  complied  with.  You  have  chosen  to  inaugurate 
civil  war,  and,  having  done  so,  we  will  meet  it  in  a  spirit 
as  determined  as  the  Administration  has  exhibited  toward 
the  South." 

Governor  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina,  answered: — "Your 
dispatch  is  received,  and  if  genuine,  which  its  extraordi- 
nary character  leads  me  to  doubt,  I  have  to  say  in  reply, 
that  I  regard  the  levy  of  troops,  made  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  the  States  of  the 
South,  as  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  usurpa- 
tion of  power.  I  can  be  no  party  to  this  wicked  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  this  war  upon  the 
liberties  of  a  free  people.  You  can  get  no  troops  from 
North  Carolina." 

Governor  Magoffin,  of  Kentucky,  replied: — "Your 
dispatch  is  received.     I  say  emphatically  that  Kentucky 
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^11  fnmish  no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  snbdu- 

ing  her  sister  Southern  States." 

Governor  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  said: — "Tennessee 
will  not  furnish  a  single  man  for  ooercion,  but  fifty  thou- 
sand, if  necessary,  for  the  defense  of  our  rights,  or  those 
of  our  Southern  brethren." 

Governor  Rector,  of  Arkansas,  replied : — "  In  answer 
to  your  reqtiisition  for  troops  from  Arkansas  to  subjugate 
the  Southern  States,  I  hav^  to  say  that  none  will  be  fur- 
nished. The  demand  is  only  adding  insult  to  injury.  The 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  are  freemen,  not  slaves,  and 
will  defend  to  the  last  extremity,  their  honor,  their  lives, 
and  property,  against  Northern  mendacity  and  usurpa- 
tion." 

Governor  Jackson,  of  Missouri,  responded : — "  There* 
can  be,  I  apprehend,  no  doubt  that  these  men  are  intended 
to  make  war  upon  the  seceded  States.  Your  requisition, 
in  my  judgment,  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  revolu- 
tionary in  its  objects,  inhuman  and  diabolical,  and  cannot 
be  complied  with.  Not  one  man  will  the  State  of 
Missouri  furnish  to  carry  on  such  an  unholy  crusade." 

There  is  such  a  coincidence  of  language  and  sentiment 
in  the  responses  of  these  disloyal  Governors  that  the  con- 
viction was  pressed  upon  the  Government  that  the 
conclave  at  Montgomery  was  the  common  source  of  their 
inspiration. 

The  President  also  called  an  extraordinary  session  of 
the  National  Congress,  to  meet  on  July  4,  1861.  In  his 
Message,  after  reciting  the  cause  for  calling  them  together, 
he  said :  "It  is  now  recommended  that  you  give  the  legal 
means  for  making  this  contest  a  short  and  decisive  one ; 
that  you  place  at  the  control  of  the  government,  for  the 
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work,   at  least   four  hundred   thousand   men   and   four 

hundred  million  dollars The  people  will  save  the 

Government,  if  the  Government  itself  will  do  its  part 
only  indifferently  well."  It  was  done,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion assumed  the  huge  proportions  of  Civil  War. 

The  prime  object  of  the  conspirators  against  the  life  of 
the  Kepublic,  was  the  seizure  of  the  National  Capital, 
expel  the  Government,  take  possession  of  the  National 
archives  and  the  public  Treasury,  and  inaugurate  a  new 
goveraraent  with  the  system  of  human  slavery  for  its 
corner  stone.  To  this  end  all  their  efforts  were  bent 
after  the  President's  call  for  troops  to  put  down  the 
insurrection. 

By  unlawful  means,  the  Virginia  Convention,  of 
which  a  majority  were  opposed  to  secession,  adopted  an 
ordinance  to  that  effect  on  the  19th  of  April.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy,  journeyed  from  Montgomery  to 
Richmond,  clothed  with  power  to  make  a  treaty  for 
transferring  the  control  of  the  military  forces  of  Virginia 
to  the  authorities  of  the  "  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica." At  various  points  on  his  journey  northward, 
Stephens  had  harangued  the  people,  and  everywhere  he 
raised  the  cry  of  "  On  to  Washington  I "  That  cry  was 
already  resounding  throughout  the  South. 

"  Nothing  is  more  probable,"  said  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  on  the  13th  of  April,  "than  that  President 
Davis  will  soon  march  an  army  through  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  to  Washington,"  and  it  called  upon  Vir- 
ginians who  wished  to  "join  the  Southern  army,"  to 
organize  at  once. 

"  The  first-fruits  of  Virginia  secession,"  said  the  New 
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"  will  be  the  removal  of 
atcver  he  can  carry  away, 
arrifiborg  or  Cincinnati — 
and."  The  Vtt^Jcshurg 
said : — "  Major  Ben  Mc- 
of  five  thousand  men  to 
instant   tlie  firEt  blood  is 

3ay,  when  news  of  blood- 
in  Montgoinei-y,  bonfires 
were  bnilt  in  front  of  the  Exchange  Hotel,  and  from  its 
balcony  Eoger  A.  Pryor  said,  in  a  speech  to  the  nrnlti- 
tnde,  that  he  was  "  in  favor  of  an  immediate  march  npon 
Washington." 

At  the  departure  of  the  Second  Begiment  of  South 
Carolina  Iikfantry  for  Hichmond,  at  about  the  same  time, 
the  Colonel  (Kershaw),  on  taking  the  fiag  presented  to 
the  regiment,  said,  as  he  handed  it  to  the  Color-Sergeant 
(Gordon) : — "  To  your  particnlar  charge  is  committed  tliis 
noble  gift  Plant  it  wherever  honor  calls.  If  oppor- 
tunity ofiers,  let  it  be  the  first  to  kiss  the  breezes  of 
heaven  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington." 

The   EichTnond  Exarnhxct-  of  the  23d  (the  day  on 
which   Stephens    arrived    in   Richmond),    said : — "  The 
capture  o£  Washington  City  is  perfectly  within  the  power 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  if  Virginia  will  only  make  the 
proper  effort  by  her   constituted    authorities. 
There  never  was  half  the  unanimity  among 
■before,  nor  a  tithe  of  the  zeal  upon   any  subj 
now  manifested  to  take  Washington,  :ind  dri 
every  Black  Republican  who  is  a  dweller  the 
tlic  mountain-tops  and  valleys   to  the  shores 
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'ild  shoot  of  fierce  resolve  to  captnre  Wasli- 
,t  all  and  every  human  hazard," 
tne  day  Governor  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina, 
;iment  of  State  troops  to  march  for  "Wash- 
he  Goldahorough  Tribune  of  the  24th  said, 
the  grand  movement  of  Virginia  and  a 
in  Maryland  : — "  It  makes  good  the  words 
"Walker  at  Montgomery,  in  regard  to  the 
opolie.  It  transfers  the  lines  of  battle  from 
to  the  Pennsylvania  border." 
[gh  Standard  of  the  same  date  Biud : — "  Our 
ve  with  soldiers  "  (although  North  Carolina 
ledly  loyal  State  of  the  Union),  and  added, 
City  will  be  too  hot  to  hold  Abraham 
lis  Government.    North  Carolina  has  said  it, 

0  all  she  can  to  make  good  her  declaration." 
ingtonl^.O.)  Journal ^mA  : — "WhenNorth 
ments  go  to  Washington,  and  they  will  go, 
id  side  by  side  with  their  brethren  of   the 

la  (Alabama)  Express  said,  on  April  25th : — 
at   this  time  should  be  to   seize   the   old 
tal,  and  take  old  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet 
'ar," 
dgeviUe  (Georgia)  Southern  Hecorder  of  tlie 

1  by  men  like  Toonibe,  Cobb,  Iverson  and 

,  said : — "  The  Government  of  the  Con- 
8  must  possess  the  city  of  Washington.  It 
ink  it  can  be  used  any  longer  as  the  head- 
le  Lincoln  Government,  as  no  access  can  be 
spt  by  passing  through  Virginia  and  Mary- 
)islrict  of    Columbia  cannot  remain  under 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Congreaa  witLont 
homiliating  Sontliern  pride  and  defeating  Sonthem  rights. 
Both  are  eeaential  to  greatness  of  character,  and  both  mast 
co-operate  in  the  destiny  to  be  achieved." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Charlfvton  Courier,  writing 
from  Montgomery  at  aboat  the  same  time,  said : — "  The 
desire  for  taking  Washington,  I  believe,  increases  every 
hour,  and  all  things,  to  my  thinking,  seem  tending  to 
this  consnmniation.  We  are  in  lively  hope  that,  before 
three  months  roll  by,  the  Government,  Congress,  depart- 
ments and  all,  will  have  removed  to  the  present  Federal 
Capital." 

In  the  face  of  this  testimony,  and  in  the  utterances  of 
the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War  at  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  Samter :  "  Ko  man  can  tell  where  the  war  this  day 
commenced  will  end  \  but  I  will  prophecy  that  the 
flag  which  now  flaunts  the  breeze  here  will  float  over 
the  dome  of  the  old  Capitol  at  Washington  before  the 
firat  of  May :  Let  them  try  Southern  chivalry  and  test 
the  extent  of  Southern  resonrces  and  it  may  float  eventu- 
ally over  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston:"  Jefferson  Davis, 
speaking  more  to  Europe  than  to  the  Confederacy,  said : 

"  We  protest  solemnly,  in  the  force  of  mankind,  that 

we  desire  peace  at  any  sacrifice,  save  that  of  In 

In  independence  we  seek  no  conquest,  no  aggr 
no  cession  of  any  kind  from  the  States  wit! 
have  lately  confederated.    AU  we  oak  is  lobe 

A  quaint  writer  (H,  H.  Brownell),  in  tl 
(Connecticut)  GoitrarU,  at  that  time,  made  tl: 
amusing  commentary  on  Davis's  assertion,  "A 
to  he  let  alone ;  " 
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"  As  Tonce  I  valked  by  a  dismal  swamp^ 

There  sot  an  old  Cove  in  the  dark  and  damp^ 

And  at  everybody  as  passed  that  road 

A  stick  or  a  stone  this  old  Cove  throwed ; 

And  venever  he  flung  his  stick  oriis  stone, 

He'd  set  up  a  song  of  *  Let  me  alone.' 

*  Let  me  alone,  for  I  loves  to  shy 

These  bits  of  things  at  the  passers-by ; 

Let  me  alone,  for  I've  got  your  tin, 

And  lots  of  other  traps  snugly  in  ; 

Let  me  alone — I  am  rigging  a  boat 

To  grab  votever  you've  got  afloat ; 

Li  a  veek  or  so  I  expects  to  come 

And  turn  you  out  of  your  'ouse  and  'ome. 

Fm  a  quiet  Old  Cove,'  says  he,  with  a  groan, 

'AH  I  axes  is,  Let  me  alojie.^  '* 

The  writer  then  foreshadowed  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  follows : 

'^  Just  then  came  along,  on  the- self-same  way, 

Another  old  Cove,  an'd  began  for  to  say  : 

*Let  you  alone  !  that's  comin'  it  strong  ! 

You've  bbn  let  alone  a  darned  sight  too  long  1 

Of  all  the  sarce  that  ever  I  heerd  1 

Put  down  that  stick  !     (You  may  well  look  skeered.) 

Let  go  that  stone  !    If  you  once  show  fight, 

I'll  knock  you  higher  than  any  kite. 

You  must  have  a  lesson  to  stop  your  tricks, 

And  cure  you  of  shying  them  stones  and  sticks  ; 

And  I'll  have  my  hardware  back,  and  my  cash. 

And  knock  your  scow  into  'tarnal  smash  ; 

And  if  ever  I  catches  you  round  my  ranch, 

I'll  string  you  up  to  the  nearest  branch. 

The  best  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  bed, 

And  keep  a  decent  tongue  in  your  head ; 

For  I  reckon,  before  you  and  I  are  done. 

You'll  wish  you  had  let  honest  folks  alone/ 


FELD. 


I  t'other  Old  CoTe, 


groTe, 
Irin'  alow, 
Tether  'twere  safe  to  shy  it  or  no ; 
And  he  grumbled  on,  in  an  injured  tone, 
'  All  that  I  ax'd  vae,  Let  me  alone.' " 
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IHAPTER  VIL 

lATION   nr   THE   8PBINQ   OF   1861. 

jments  and  tlie  hoetile  utterances  of 
; ;  the  gathering  of  armed  hosts  la 
iar  the  National  Capital ;  the  seizure 

Buch  as  forts,  custom-houses,  arsenals, 
fl^ew  Orleans,  with  the  sanctiou  aud 
ininand  of  State  authorities,  satisfied 
it  only  a  mighty  struggle  on  the  part 
ffould  save  the  Kepublic  from  ruin. 
id  other  European  powers  showed  a 
aid  and  cijmfort  to  the  enemy"  of 

England's  noble  Queen  was  induced 
isters  to  issue  a  proclamation  which 
the  character  of  "  belligerents,"  and 
at  moral  aid. 

of  England  to  be  the  uncompromising 
n  slavery,  and  the  practice  now  of 
t  Queen  and  the  Parliament,  as  the 
that  system  by  helping  the  slave- 
o  perpetuate  and  nationalize  the  in- 
drew  from  tlioir  own  "  Punch  "  the 
^am,  for  it  was  clear  that  tlie  alave- 
d  by  the  British  Government,  through 
mnected  with  trade.    It  was  entitled 
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Shop  akd  Fkebdom. 

**  Though  with  the  North  we  sympathiise^ 
It  mast  not  be  forgotten 
That  with  the  South  we^e  stronger  ties. 

Which  are  composed  of  cotton^ 
Whereof  our  imports  'mount  unto 
A  sum  of  many  figures  ; 
•  And  where  would  be  our  calico, 
Without  the  toil  of  niggers  ? 

**  The  South  enslayes  those  fellow-men 

Whom  we  love  all  so  dearly  ; 
The  !(^rth  keeps  commerce  bound  again. 

Which  touches  us  more  nearly. 
Thus  a  divided  duty  we 

Perceive  in  this  hard  matter — 
Free  trade,  or  sable  brothers  free  ? 

Oh,  will  we  choose  the  latter  !" 

The  disloyal  utterances  of  politicians  in  the  Free-labor 
States  and  of  the  disloyal  Press,  of  that  section  of  the 
Republic  then  in  sympathy  with  the  Secessionists,  pre- 
sented a  most  grave  feature  in  the  aspect  of  the  times, 
for  consideration;  for  it  was  clearly  perceived  that  the 
friends  of  the  Government,  whether  in  the  council  or  in 
the  field,  would  have  a  sly,  deceptive  and  venomous 
serpent  in  their  rear,  ever  ready  to  use  its  poisonous 
fangs  in  half  concealment.  After  the  South  Carolina 
Ordinance  of  Secession  was  adopted,  an  ex-Governor  of 
Illinois  wrote  to  the  future  leader  of  the  great  liebelliou, 
saying: 

^'  I  am,  in  heart  and  soul,  for  the  South,  as  they  are 
right  in  the  principles  and  possess  the  Constitution.  If 
the  public  mind  will  bear  it,  the  seat  of  Government,  the 
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Government  itself,  and  the  Army  and  Navy,  ought  to  re- 
main with  the  South  and  the  Constitution.  I  have  been 
promulgating  the  above  sentiment,  although  it  is  rather 
revolutionary.  A  Provisiofial  Goveriiment  should  be  es* 
tahlished  at  Wa8liingt07i  to  receive  the  power  of  the  outgoiiig 
President,  and  for  the  President  elect  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  out  of  Slave  Territory.  ...  If  the  Slave  States 
would  unite  and  form  a  convention,  they  might  have  the 
power  to  coerce  the  North  into  terms  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution so  as  to  protect  Slavery  more,  effectually.  *' — Ex' 
tract  of  a  Letter  from  John  Reynolds,  of  Belleville,  Tlli- 
iwis,  to  Jefferson  Davis  and  ex- Governor  William  Smithy 
of  Virginia^  dated  December  28,  1860. 

An  ex-President  of  the  United  States  v^rote  to  the 
same  man : 

**  Without  discussing  the  question  of  right — of  ab- 
stract power  to  secede — I  have  never  believed  that  actual 
disruption  of  the  Union  can  occur  without  blood  ;  and  if, 
through  the  madness  of  Northern  Abolitionists,  that  dire 
calamity  must  come,  the  fighting  will  not  be  along  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  merely.  It  will  be  within  our  own 
borders,  in  our  own  streets,  between  the  two  classes  of 
citizens  to  whom  I  have  referred.  Those  who  defy  law 
and  scout  constitutional  obligations  will,  if  we  ever  reach 
the  arbitrament  of  arms,  find  occupation  enough  at  home." 
— Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Franklin  Pierce  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  January  6,  1860. 

« 

At  that  time  Fernando  Wood  was  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  He  was  a  special  favorite  of  the  worst 
elements  of  society  in  that  cosmopolitan  city,  and  sym- 
pathized with  the  conspirators  against  the  Republic, 
during  the  civil  war  which  ensued.  Four  days  before  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  passed  its  patriotic 
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resolations,^  this  difiloyal  man  Bent  a  message  to  the 
Common  Council  (January  7, 1861),  in  which  he  mentioned 
the  advantages  which  the  people  of  tliat  city  might 
secure  by  following  the  example  of  those  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  revolutionary  measures. 

"  Why  should  not  New  York  City,"  he  said,  "  instead 
of  supporting  by  her  contributions  in  revenue  two-thirds 
the  expenses  of  the  United  States,  become  also  equally 
independent  ?  As  a  free  city,  with  but  a  nominal  duty 
on  imports,  her  local  government  could  be  supported  with- 
out taxation  upon  her  people.  Thus  we  could  live  free 
from  taxes,  and  have  cheap  goods^  nearly  duty  free.  In 
this  she  would  have  the  whole  and  united  support  of  the 
Southern  States,  as  well  as  of  all  other  States,  to  whose 
interests  and  rights^  under  the  Constitution,  she  has  al- 
ways been  true. 

'*  If  the  Confederacy  is  broken  up,"  he  continued, 
**  the  Government  is  dissolved  ;  and  it  behooves  every  dis- 
tinct community,  as  well  as  every  individual,  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  When  disunion  has  become  a  fixed  and 
certain  fact,  why  may  not  New  York  disrupt  the  bands 
which  bind  her  to  a  venal  and  corrupt  master — to  a  people 
and  a  party  that  have  plundered  her  revenues,  attempted 
to  ruin  her  commerce,  taken  away  the  power  of  self- 
government,  and  destroyed  the  confederacy  of  which  she 
was  the  proud  Empire  City  ?  Amid  the  gloom  -which  the 
present  and  prospective  condition  of  things  must  cast  over 
the  country.  New  York,  as  a/rce  city,  may  shed  the  only 
light  and  hope  for  a  future  reconstruction  of  our  blessed 
confederacy." 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  ordered  three  thousand  copies 
of  this  message  to  be  printed  in  document  form;  and 
these  utterances  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  great  city 

*  See  page  120. 
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of  New  York  was  used  by  leaders  of  public  opinion  in 
the  South,  to  stimulate  the  insurrection.  One  of  the 
favorite  writers  for  De  Bovfs  Review  (the  most  stately, 
oracular  and  pretentious  of  the  publications  in  the  Slave- 
labor  States),  and  who  was  a  leader  of  the  peculiar  Vir- 
ginia aristocracy  in  those  days,  pronounced  this  proposition 
"  the  most  brilliant  that  these  eventful  times  have  given 
birth  to,"  and  then  proceeded  in  the  following  style, 
characteristic  of  the  writers  and  speakers  of  his  class  at 
that  time,  to  give  his  views  on  tlie  subject,  as  follows : 

"  Should  New  York  fail  to  erect  herself  into  a  free 
port  and  separate  republic  ;  should  hhc  remain  under  the 
dominion  of  the  corrupt,  venal  wire-workers  of  Albany, 
and  of  the  immoral,  infidel,  agrarian,  free-love  Democracy 
of  western  Xew  York  ;  should  she  put  herself  under  the 
rule  of  Puritans,  the  vilest,  most  selfish  and  unprincipled 
of  the  human  race  ;  should  she  join  a  northern  confeder- 
acy ;  should  she  make  New  England,  western  New  York, 
northern  Ohio,  northern  Indiana,  or  northern  Illinois  her 
masters ;  should  she  make  enemies  of  her  Southern 
friends,  and  deliver  herself  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
her  Northern  enemies,  she  will  sink  to  rise  no  more.  Bet- 
ter, a  thousand  times  better,  to  come  under  the  dominion 
of  free  negroes,  of  gypsies,  than  of  Yankees,  or  low  Ger- 
mans, or  Canadians.  Gypsies  and  free  negroes  have  many 
amiable,  noble,  and  generous  traits  ;  Yankees,  sour-krout 
(fcrmans,  and  Canadians  none.  Senator  Wade  says,  and 
Seward,  too,  that  the  North  will  absorb  Canada.  They 
are  half  true  ;  the  vile,  sensual,  animal,  brutal,  infidel, 
superstitious  democracy  of  Canada  and  the  Yankee  States 
will  coalesce  ;  and  Senator  Johnson  of  Tennessee  will  join 
them. 

"  But  when  Canada,  and  western  New  York,  and  New 
England,  and  the  whole  beastly,  puritanic,  *  sour-krout,' 
free  negro,   infidel,   superstitious,  licentious,  democratic 
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population  of  the  North  become  the  masters  of  New  York^ 
—what  then  ?  Outside  of  the  city,  the  State  of  New  York 
is  Yankee  and  puritanical ;  composed  of  as  base,  unprin- 
cipled^ superstitious^  licentious,  and  agrarian  and  anarch- 
ical population  as  any  on  earth.  Nay,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  it  is  the  vilest  population  on  earth.  If  the  city 
does  not  secede,  and  erect  a  separate  republic,  this  popu- 
lation, aided  by  the  ignorant,  base,  brutal,  sensual  German 
infidels  of  the  northwest,  the  stupid  democracy  of  Canada 
(for  Canada  will,  in  some  way,  coalesce  with  the  North), 
and  the  arrogant  and  tyrannical  people  of  New  England 
will  become  masters  of  the  destinies  of  New  York.  They 
hate  her  for  her  sympathies  with  the  South,  and  will  so 
legislate  as  to  divert  all  her  western  trade  to  outlets 
through  Chicago,  the  St  Lawrence,  Portland,  and  Bos- 
ton. She  will  then  be  cut  off  from  lior  trade  North  and 
South.  In  fine,  she  must  set  up  for  herself  or  be  ruined." 
— George  Fitzhugh  in  De  Soto's  Review  for  February, 
1861. 

At  a  large  political  meeting  in  Philadelphia  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1861,  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  declared : 

''  We  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  such  compulsion  as  is 
demanded  by  a  portion  of  the  Republican  party  ;  and  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  North  will,  by  all  constitutional 
means,  and  with  its  moral  and  political  influence,  oppose 
any  such  extreme  policy,  or  a  fratricidal  war  thus  to  be 
inaugurated."  On  the  22d  of  February,  a  political  State 
Convention  was  held  at  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Penn- 
sylvania, when  the  melnbers  said,  in  a  resolution  : — '*  We 
will,  by  all  proper  and  legitimate  means,  oppose,  dis- 
countenance, and  prevent  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Kepublicans  in  power  to  make  any  armed  aggressions  upon 
the  Southern  States,  especially  so  long  as  laws  contraven- 
ing their  rights  shall  remain  unrepealed  on  the  Statute- 
books  of  Northern  States,  and  so  long  as  the  just  demands 
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continue  to  be  unrecognized  by  the 
ea  ill  these  States,  and  auBecnred  by 
cxplaaationa  of  the  CoDstitution." 

in  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
ewhere,  by  the  chosen  representativee 

in  convention  aaeembled,  enconraged 
a  belief  that  there  would  be  no  war 
nd  for  that  reason  they  were  defiant 
dl  occasions. 

I  public  joumab  in  the  Free-labor 
B  right  of  secession  and  the  wrong  of 
if  these,  more  widely  read  and  more 
1  the  South  as  the  exponent  of  public 
■th  than  any  other  (the  New  York 
a  early  as  November  9,  1860,  tlu«e 
:)n  of  Mr.  Lincoln : 

%a  this  [the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln] 
1  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  they  left 
in  every  State,  to  act  whenever  it  is 
opinion.  The  confederation  is  held 
jlic  opinion.  Each  State  is  organized- 
iment,  holding  the  purse  and  wielding 
ig  the  right  to  break  the  tie  of  the 
ation  might  break  a  treaty,  and  to  re- 
ion  might  repel  invasion." 

State  snpremacy,  the  foundation  of 
as  advocated  by  the  opposition  press 

and  abuse  of  the  administration  and 
nnient  was  freely  uttered  thronghout 
i.  Anti-slavery  meetings  were  broken 
at  about  that  time  an  association  was 
of  New  York  called  "  The  American 
lotioii  of  UoioD,"  of  which  Frofeeeor 
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Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  President.  It  was  the  powerful 
coadjutor  (nay,  progenitor)  of  tlie  "  Peace  Faction,"  oi* 
"  Peace  Party,"  which  opposed  the  war  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
cast  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  Keiterating  the  idea 
put  forth  a  few  weeks  before  by  Rev.  Dr.  Smythe,  of 
Charleston,  S.  0.,  in  denunciation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  this  society,  in  its  pro- 
granmie,  said : 

**The  popular  declaration  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  entitled  to  liberty,  intended  to  embody  the 
sentiments  of  our  ancestors  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  right  of  kings  and  nobles,  and  perhaps,  also,  the 
more  doubtful  sentiment  of  the*  French  school,  may  be 
understood  to  indicate  both  a  sublime  truth  and  a  per- 
nicious error."  Again  : — "  Our  attention  will  jiot  be  con- 
fined to  slavery,  but  this  will  be,  at  present,  our  main 
topic.  Four  millions  of  immortal  beings,  incapable  of 
self-care,  and  indisposed  to  industry  and  foresight,  are 
providentially  committed  to  the  hands  of  our  Southern 
friends.  This  stupendous  trust  they  cannot  put  from 
them  if  they  would.  Emancipation,  were  it  possible, 
would  be  rebellion  against  Providence,  and  destruction  to 
the  colored  race." 

The  society  favored  the  slave  system,  and  advocated 
the  dissolution  of  t^he  Union.  They  wished  to  let  their 
"  wayward  sisters  depart  in  peace." 

While  these  indications  of  the  dangerous  sentiments 
cherished  by  the  disloyal  politicians  of  the  North  and 
the  newspapers  in  their  interest  disturbed  the  more  iiniid 
loyal 'people,  there  were  stout  hearts  in  authority  every- 
where in  the  Free-labor  States  ready  and  eager  to  combat 
these  enemies  of  their  countiy.    Governors  and  Legis- 
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laturee  spoke  out  in  thunder  tones  not  to  be  mlBtaken 
against  the  whole  secession  movement,  and  supported 
their  words  by  corresponding  acts.  ^ 

Maine,  lying  on  the  extreme  eastern  border  of  the 
Republic,  and  adjoining  the  British  possessions,  had,  in 
1860,  a  population  of  over  six  hundred  thousand.  Its 
people  watched  the  rising  tide  of  revolution  with  inter- 
est, and  were  among  the  first  to  offer  barriers  against  its 
destructive  overflow.  The  idea  of  nationality,  so  uni- 
versally a  sentiment  among  intelligent  men  all  over  the 
Free-labor  States,  made  such  action  instinctive ;  and 
everywhere  assurances  of  aid  were  given  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic. 

'  Israel  Washbume,  Jr.,  was  then  Governor  of  Maine. 
In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  day  of  its  as- 
sembling at  Augusta,  he  ably  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
Slavery  question,  and  recommended  the  repeal  of  any 
laws  that  were  unconstitutional.  "Allow  no  stain,"  he 
said,  "  on  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the  State  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  rights  of  the  States."  He  declared  that 
the  concessions  demanded  by  the  politicians  of  the  Slave- 
labor  States  were  wholly  inadmissible  and  incompatible 
with  the  safety  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  exponent  and 
defender  of  republican  institutions.  He  stigmatized  se- 
cession as  a  crime  without  the  shadow  of  k  right.  "  There 
is  no  such  right  in  the  Constitution,"  he  said.  "  Congress 
cannot  grant  it;  the  States  cannot  concede  it,  and  only  by 
the  people  of  the  States,  through  a  change  in  the  Consti- 
tution, can  it  be  conferred.  The  laws,  then,  must  be  exe- 
cuted, or   this,    the  best,  because   the  freest   and   most 

« 

beneficent  Government  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  is 
destroyed/' 
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had  arrived  for  courageous,  conscientious,  and  manlj  ac- 
tion. Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  the  retiring  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  in  his  valedictory  address  to  the  Legisla- 
ture (January  3,  1861),  took  open  and  unequivocal 
ground  against  secession,  declaring  that  the  North  wonld 
never  submit  to  the  revolutionary  acts  of  the  Southern 
conspiratoi-s.  His  successor.  Governor  Andrew,  was 
equally  energetic  and  outspoken.  His  words  constantly 
grew  into  action.  He  saw  approaching  danger,  and  dis- 
patched agents  to  other  New  England  States,  to  propose 
a  military  combination  in  support  of  the  Government, 
first  in  defending  Washington  City  from  seizure  by  the 
insurgents  within  and  around  it,  and  afterward  in  en- 
forcing the  laws.  At  the  same  time,  all  of  the  volunteer 
companies  of  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
about  five  thousand,  commenced  drilling  nightly  in  their 
armories.  Governor  Andrew  also  sent  one  of  his  staff  to 
"Washington,  to  consult  with  General  Scott  and  other 
oflScers,  civil  and  military,  concerning  the  dispatch  of 
Massachusetts  troops  to  the  Capital,  in  the  event  of  in- 
surrectionary movements  against  it.  It  was  the  blood  of 
Massachusetts  soldiere  that  was  first  poured  out  in  the 
terrible  war  for  the  life  of  the  Republic,  that  soon  com- 
menced. 

Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  of  the  States,  was  full  of 
patriotic  zeal.  Her  large  manufacturing  interests  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  States  in  which  insurrec- 
tions had  commenced,  yet  no  considerations  of  self-interest 
could  allure  her  people  from  their  love  of  the  Union  and 
allegiance  to  the  National  Government.  Her  youthful 
Governor  (William  Sprague),  anxious  for  peace  and  union, 
recommended,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Rhode 
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Island,  the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  Act  on  its 
Statute-book,  "  not  from  fear  or  convardice,"  he  said,  "  but 
from  a  brave  determination,  in  the  face  of  threats  and 
sneers,  to  live  up  to  the  Constitution  and  all  its  guaranties, 
the  better  to  testify  our  love  for  the  Union,  and  the  more 
firmly  to  exact  allegiance  to  it  from  all  others."  That 
act  was  repealed  at  the  close  of  January,  1861 ;  and  this 
measure  was  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  other  conces- 
sions that  might  bring  about  reconciliation. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  conspirators  was  then  unknown 
and  unsuspected.  They  had  resolved  to  accept  no 
compromises  nor  concessions,  and  t\\cj  sneered  at  gener- 
ous acts  likis  this  as  the  "pusillanimity  of  cowardly 
•Yankees."  It  was  the  first  and  the  last  olive  branch  offered 
to  traitors  by  Ehode  Island.  Wlien,  some  weeks  later, 
they  struck  a  blow  with  deadly  intent,  she  sent  against 
them  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  her  Governor  and  other 
citizens  that  performed  brave  deeds  in  the  cause  of  our 
nationality. 

In  the  remaining  New  England  States — New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  and  Connecticut — ^nothing  specially  note- 
worthy was  done  in  relation  to  the  secession  movements, 
before  the  insurgents  began  actual  war  by  attacking  Fort 
Sumter,  in  April.  But  in  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
the  population  of  which  was  then  nearly  four  millions,  and 
whose  chief  city  was  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
Republic,  much  was  done  to  attract  public  attention. 

The  Legislature  of  that  State  assembled  at  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  1861.  The  Governor,  E.  B.  Morgan, 
was  a  staunch  patriot.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session 
resolutions  concerning  the  state  of  the  country  were  intro- 
duced, and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  Five,  who 
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reported  a  Beries  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  on 
the  11th.  The  preamble  spoke  of  "the  insurgent  State 
of  South  Carolina,"  and  its  overt  acts  of  war.  The  first 
resolution  then  declared  that  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  were  firmly  attached  to  the  Republic,  and  that, 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  Union,  they  tendered  to 
the  President,  through  their  Chief  Magistrate,  whatever 
aid  in  men  and  money  might  be  required  to  enable  him 
to  enforce  the  laws.  They  directed  the  Governor  to  send 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Governors  of  all  the  States.  They  produced  much  irrita- 
tion in  the  Slave-labor  States,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
foundly impressed  the  people  therein  with  a  distrust  of 
the  assurance  of  their  politicians  that  Secession  would* 
be  peaceful  and  that  there  would  be  no  war. 

While  the  Legislature  of  New  York  was  firmly  re- 
solved to  support  the  National  Government  with  arms,  if 
necessary,  it  was  ever  willing  to  try  first  the  power  of 
peaceful  measures.  It  responded  to  Virginia's  proposition 
for  a  Peace  Congress  by  appointing  five  delegates  thereto, 
who  were  instructed  not  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, unless  a  majority  of  the  Free-labor  States  were  repre- 
sented. From  that  time  forth,  the  people  of  New  York 
watched  the  couree  of  events  with  intense  interest ;  and 
when  the  National  flag  was  dishonored  at  Fort  Sumter, 
their  patriotism  was  most  conspicuous. 

The  attitude  of  the  authorities  of  New  Jersey  was 
favorable  to  the  insurgents.  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature,  with  the  Governor  (Charles  S.  Olden), 
were  attached  to  the  Democratic  party.  The  Legislature 
met  at  Trenton  on  January  8,  and  a  ma]ority  of  a  Com- 
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Jersey  in  aid  of  that  Gtovemment  t6  any  reqnirei 

This  pledge  the  people  of  that  State  nobly  redeer 

The  voice  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylrania, 

three  millions  of  inhabitants,  as  expressed  in  a  gn 

ing  held  in  Philadelphia  on  December  13th,  1860, 

A  feeble  and  uncertain  sound.     The  tone  of  nearl; 

speakers  was  one  of  sahmissioD  to  the  arrogant  • 

of  the  slave  power. 

The  resolntions  adopted  by  the'meeting  prop 
repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  Act  of  Pennsylva 
the  recognition  of  the  obligations  of  the  people 
in  the  full  execntion  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ; 
with  "  pride  and  satisfaction  lo  the  recent  convic 
punishment,  in  Philadelphia,"  of  those  who  had  at 
to  rescue  an  alleged  fugitive  from  bondage ;  recon 
the  passage  of  a  law,  providing  for  the  paymen 
remuneration  to  the  owner  of  a  slave  who  mi 
him  by  snch  rescne ;  declared  that  they  recognize 
as  property,  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  also,  ' 
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denunciations  of  Slavery,  as  existing  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  maintain  that  institution, 
and  who  hold  slaves  under  it,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  kindness  which  ought  to  animate 
all  who  live  under  and  profess  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the.  American  Union." 

ThG2)eople  of  Pennsylvania  were  more  patriotic,  broad- 
minded  and  just  than  ihxiir  jxdittcal  leaders,'  and  when  the 
time  for  action  came,  they  poured  out  their  blood  and 
treasure  in  profusion  in  defence  of  the  Republic. 

Next  west  of  Pennsylvania  lay  Ohio,  with  two  million 
three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  first  settled 
chiefly  by  New  Engenders,  and  was  a  part  of  the  great 
Northwestern  Territory,  which  was  solemnly  consecrated 
to  Free-labor  by  the  Congress  of  the  old  Confederation,'  in 
1787.  It  ^as  a  vast  agricultural  State,  filled  with  indus- 
trious and  energetic  inhabitants,  who  loved  freedom,  and 
revered  the  National  Government  as  a  great  blessing  in 
the  world.  Their  Cliief  MagistratCi  at  the  beginning  of 
the  troubles,  was  William  Dennison,  Jr.,  who  was  an 
opponent  of  the  Slave  system,  and  loyal  to  the  Government 
and  the  Constitution.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
which  met  at  Columbus  on  tJie  7th  of  January,  he  took  a 
lofty,  patriotic  position.  He  said :  "  Determined  to  do  no 
wrong,  we  will  not,  contentedlj',  submit  to  wrong." 

Five  days  afterward  (January  12,' 1861),  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  series  of  resolutions  in  which  they  denounced 
the  secession  movements,  and  promised,  for  the  people  of 
Ohio,  their  firm  support  of  the  National  Government,  in 
its  efforts  to  maintain  its  just  authority.  Two  days  later, 
they  reaffirmed  this  resolution,  and  pledged  "  the  entire 
power  and  resources  of  the  State  for  a  strict  maintenance 
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of  the  Ooastitntion  and  laws  by  the  General  (ioveriiinent, 
by  wiiomsoever  admioistered."  This  position  the  people 
of  Ohio  held  throughout  the  war  with  inarvellouB  stead- 
fastness, in  spite  of  the  wicked  machinatioUB  of  traitors 
among  themselves,  who  were  friends  of  the  conspirators 
and  their  cause. 

Adjoining  Ohio  on  the  west,  lay  Indiana,  another 
great  and  growing  State  carved  out  of  the  Nortliwestern 
Territory,  with  over  one  million  three  hundred  and  lifty 
tlionaand  inhabitants,  and  real  and  personal  estate  vahicd 
at  about  five  hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars.  There 
was  burning  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  that  State  the 
most  intense  loyalty  to  the  Union,  but  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  its  special  revealnient  until  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  in  April,  1861,  when  it  blazed  out  terribly  for 
the  enemies  of  the  Republic.  The  eons  of  its  soil  were 
found  on  every  battle-field  during  the  first  year  and  a  half 
of  the  war,  and  the  people  were  grandly  faithful  to  tlie 
end. 

North  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  on  a  vast  peninsula, 
whose  shores  are  washed  by  magnificent  inland  seas,  lies 
Michigan,  with  a  population  tlien  of  almost  eight  hun- 
dred thousand.  Its  acting  Governor  (Moses  Wisner) 
denounced  the  Secessionists  of  the  South  and  all  their 
ways,  and  said,  concerning  the  Personal  Liberty  Bill  of 
that  State  and  other  acta  in  opposition  to  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law :  "  Let  them  stand  ;  this  is  no  time 
and  vacillating  connsels,  while  the  cry  of  treasi 
ing  in  our  ears." 

The  new  Governor  of  Michigan  (Austin  I 
was  inaugurated  the  next  day  (January  3,  1 
substantially  the  same  ground.    He  argued  tha 
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.tion,  aad  that  the  Kepubtic  was  a  compact 
lot  a  League  of  States.  He  reeommended 
•Q  to  make  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the 
:higan  apparent  to  the  comitry ;  whereupon, 
sed  Bome  resolutions  (Febraarj  2)  pledging 
lal  G-overnment  all  the  military  power  and 
irces  of  the  State.  They  expressed  an  uii- 
)  offer  comproniises  and  concessions  to 
refused  to  eend  delegates  to  the  Feace  Con- 
epeal  the  Personal  Liberty  Acta,  The  best 
jhigan  flowed  freely  in  the  war,  and  the 
sustained  the  Government  in  the  straggle 

the  Repubhc 
le  home  of  the  President  elect,  and  more 
n  its  neighbor,  Indiana,  the  nnmber  of  its 
teing  over  one  million  seven  hundred 
,  a  loyal  Governor  at  the  beginning  of  1861, 
of  Richard  Yates.  The  Legislature  of  the 
ed  at  Springfield,  on  the  7th  of  January. 
r's  message  was  temperate  and  patriotic ;  and 
ip  what  he  believed'to  be  the  sentiment  of 
his  State,  in  the  words  of  General  Jackson's 

years  before : — "  Our  Federal  Union :  it; 
irvcd."  Little  was  done  at  that  time  by  the 
sxcepting  the  appointment  of  delegates  to 
ngress ;  bat  afterward  the  Governor  and  the 
inois  performed  a  glorioos  part  in  the  won- 

d  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin  was  spread  ont  be- 

Micthigan  and  Superior  and  the  Mississippi 
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thousand  majority.  Its  Governor,  Alexander  W.  Randall, 
was  thoroughly  loyal.  "  The  signs  indicate,"  he  said  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  (January  10,  1861),  "  that  there 
may  arise  a  contingency  in  the  condition  of  the  Govern- 
ment, under  which  it  may  become  necessary  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  the  National  Government  for  men  and 
means  to  sustain  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  thwart 
the  designs  of  men  engaged  in  an  organized  treason." 
The  Legislature  was  ready  to  respond  to  these  words  by 
generous  action,  but  no  occasion  seemed  to  call  for  it 
until  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  Then  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  gave  men  and  money  without  stint  to  the 
great  cause  of  American  nationality. 

Westward  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver  and  stretching 
northward  along  its  course,  from  the  borders  of  Missouri, 
were  the  young  and  vigorous  States  of  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota ;  and  across  the  continent,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  was  Cidif  omia.  The  hearts  of  the  people 
of  these  States  beat  responsive  to  Union  sentiments 
whenever  uttered.  Iowa  had  nearly  seven  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  Its  Governor,  Samuel  J.  Kirk- 
wood,  was  thoroughly  loyal.  When  the  President  called 
for  troops,  he  said  to  the  Legislature :— "  In  this  emer- 
gency  Iowa  must  not,  and  does  not,  occupy  a  doubtful 
position.  For  the  Union  our  fathers  formed,  and  for  the* 
Government  they  framed  so  wisely  and  so  well,  the 
people  of  Iowa  are  ready  to  pledge  every  fighting  man 
in  the  State  and  every  dollar  of  her  money  and  credit." 
That  pledge  was  nobly  redeemed.  One-tenth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  State,  or  seventy  thousand  men, 
went  to  the  field ! 

The  people  of  Minnesota  were  equally  faithful  to  the 
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Uexaiidor  Eamsqr  was  Governor.  The  Legie- 
assemblcd  on  the  26tli  of  January  pafsed  a 
yal  resolutions,  declaring  the  Constitution  as  it 

Bufficicnt  for  the  wliole  Union ;  denouncing 
.  revolution ;  conderaning  in  eevereat  terms  the 

acts  at  Charleston,  saying,  that  when  olie  or 
i  appear  hi  military  array  against  the  Govem- 
)uld  discover  no  other  honorahle  or  patriotic 
an  to  test,  by  land  and  sea,  "  the  full  strength 
leral  authority  under  our  National  flag."  It 
ince  of  an  earnest  desire  for  peace  with  and 
toward  the  people  of  the  South ;  thanked 
ott  for  his  patriotic  efforts,  and  declared  that 
i   of   Minnesota  would   never  consent   to  the 

of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
sonrce  to  its  mouth,  by  any  power  hostile  to 
I  Government." 

itude  of  tlie  three  border  (so-called)  Slave-labor 
laware,   Maryland   and    Xentuchy,   after  the 

Sumter,  was  peculiar.  There  was  a  fierce 
gainst  secession,  in  Maryland,  by  the  loyal 
the  State.  Early  in  1861,  Governor  Thomas 
ras  a  loyal  man,  and  opposed  the  secessionists 
nd  officially.     They  tried  hard,  but  in  vain,  to 

his  intluence.     The  beet  men  of  the  State,  of 

frowned  upon  their  work.  A  Union  parly 
Lzed,  composed  of  vital  elements,  and  grew  in 
id  stature  every  day.     Maryland,  and  especially 

became  a  great  battle-field  of  opinion  between 
lions    of    Bight  and  Wrong.      The    former 

gloriously ;  and  in  less  than  four  years  from 
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that  time  slaverj  became  utterly  extinet  in  Maryland  by 
the  constitutional  act  of  its  own  authorities. 

Delaware,  lying  still  farther  than  Maryland  within  the 
embrace  of  the  influence  of  society  in  the  Free-labor 
States,  had  but  little  to  say  on  the  subject  of  secessioHi 
and  that  little,  officially  spoken,  was  in  the  direction 
of  loyalty.  Its  Governor  (William  Burton),  several  of 
its  State  Senators,  its  Bepresentatives  in  the  National 
Senate,  and  many  leading  politicians  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  secessionists,  but  the  people  were  conservative 
and  loyal.  Though  a  small  State,  Delaware  contributed 
quite  a  large  number  of  -soldiers  for  the  Union  Army. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  it  was  the  only  Slave-labor 
State  the  soil  of  which  was  not  moistened  with  the  blood 
of  men  slain  in  battle. 

The  position  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Civil  War,  was  painful.  The  authorities 
and  some  of  the  leading  politicians  were  disloyal.  The 
Governor  (Beriah  Magoffin),  as  we  have  seen,  responded 
to  the  President's  call  for  troops  in  insulting  words.  He 
was  followed  by  fierce  denunciations  of  the  National 
Government  by  its  leading  journal,  which  was  professed- 
ly Union  in  sentiment.  This  was  followed  by  a  great 
"  Union  Meeting,"  at  Louisville.  At  that  meeting  it  was 
resolved  that  Kentucky  reserved  to  herself  "  the  right  to 
choose  her  own  position;  and  that,  while  her  natural 
sympathies  are  with  those  who  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  protection  of  slavery,  she  still  acknowledges  her 
loyalty  and  fealty  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  she  will  cheerfully  render  unUl  that  Gov- 
erwment  hecomes  dggresswe^  tyrannical^  and  regardless  of 
(ywr  rights  in  slave  ^operti/.''    They  declared  that  the 
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States  were  the  peere  of  the  National  Government,  and 

gave  the  world  to  nnderetand  that  the  latter  should  not 

be  allowed  to  nee  "  Bangninaiy  or  coercive  meaBores  to 

'     k  the  eeceded  States."     They  pledged  equally 

'  to  the  United  States  and  to  Kentncky.    This 

'  peonliar  nentrality— of  conditional  adhesion  to 

n,  paralyzed  the  strength  of  the  Union  senti- 

Kentucky,  and   brought  upon   that  State  the 

woes  of  Civil  "War, 

1  rapidly-drawn  sketch  in  this  chapter  of  the  state 
lation  in  the  Spring  o£  1861,  when  the  great 
r  began,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  reader  a 
clear  view  of  the  momentous  causes  which  led 
before  the  close  of  the  Summer,  to  leave  the 
Is  of  an  institution  of  learning,  and  the  more 
Legislative  chamh"  -3  of  his  native  State,  to 
Qto  the  thickest  of  the  fray  on  fields  of  battle 
>resence  of  such  conditions,  his  great  soul,  com- 
3g  in  all  its  grandeur  the  value  of  his  country  to 
his  kindred,  and  mankind,  conld  not  do  other* 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

AFFAIBS  IN  KKNTUOKT. — GARFIELD's    FIRST    MILITABY    CAM- 
PAIGN. 

Mr.  Garfield  intended,  from  the  day  when  Fort  Sum- 
ter was  attacked  and  the  President  called  for  troops  to 
suppress  the  rising  rebellion,  to  enter  the  array  as  soon  as 
his  presence  there  seemed  to  promise  more  useful  service 
than  in  the  Ohio  Senate.  In  the  latter  body  he  was  very 
active  and  efficient.  He  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Kepublican  members  in  the  Legislature  at  Columbus. 

Garfield  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  most  radical 
public  opinion  concerning  Slavery,  and  on  every  occasion 
he  set  his  face  firmly  against  every  attempt  to  compro- 
mise with  the  slave-holders  at  this  crisis.  He  strenuously 
opposed  a  bill  to  that  effect  which  was  presented  to  the 
Ohio  Senate,  and  he  was  one  of  eight  Senators  who  voted 
against  it,  on  the  lYth  of  April  (1861). 

Some  days  earlier  than  this  a  bill  had  been  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  appropriating  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  war  purposes.  A  bill  was  soon  afterward  in- 
troduced for  an  appropriation  of  one  million  dollare  for  a 
similar  purpose,  in  response  to  a  message  from  Governor 
Dennison  announcing  the  President's  call  for  troops. 
That  message  concluded  as  follows  : 

*^  But  as  the  contest  may  grow  to  greater  dimensions 
than  is  ngw  anticipated,  I  deem  it  ray  duty  to  recommend 

to  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  to  make  provisions 
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to  its  meaus  to  assist  the  National  autbori- 
g  the  integrity  and  Etrength  of  the  Union, 
itude,  as  the  only  means  of  preserviiig  the 
le  States,  and  insuring  the  permanent  peace 

of  the  whole  country,  I  earnestly  recom- 
an  an  a])propriation  of  not  less  than  four 
ifty  thousand  dollars  be  immediately  mode 
se  of  arms  and  cqaipments  for  the  use  of 
militia  of  the  State.  I  need  not  remind 
!siDg  exigency  for  the  prompt  organization 

the  military  force  of  the  State." 

dence  o£  the  melting  away  of  party  lines 
it  of  patriotic  excitement,  it  may  be  stated 
wenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the 
11,  that  bill  was  matured,  carried  throngb 
dinge  in  the  Senate,  and  pnssed.  This  was 
3  wiso  leadership  of  Senator  Garfield. 

bill  was  halting  in  the  Lower  Houfte,  the 
.ed  by  Garfield,  matured  and  passed  a  bill 
roviding  punishment  for  the  crime  of  trea- 
3  State  of  Ohio.  Garfield,  as  chairman  of 
!  to  which  the  subject  had  been  referred, 

report,  of  which  Justice   Swayne,  of  the 

Supreme  Court,  said  :  "  I  should  be  very 
.  my  name  to  that  report."  The  bill  de- 
dent  of  the  State  who  gave  aid  and  com- 
mies of  the  United  States  guilty  of  treason 
tate,  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  at 
the  penitentiary  for  life.     This  bill,  it  was 

the  time,  was  aimed  specially  at  Vallan- 
itive  enemy  of  his  country  all  through  the 
le  passage  of  these  bills  all  semblance  of 
)n  to  necessary  war  measures  disappeared 
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f  the  Legielatnre.  Mr.  Vallandig- 
1  and  eameatly  remonstrated  with 
iiig  their  eanction  to  the  war ;  but 
m  of  the  crisis  conld  not  be  con- 

ment  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio, 
resigned  to  take  command  in  one 
lonteers  starting  for  Wasliington. 
bad  been  appointed  Brigadier- 
ibers  of  the  other  members  had, 
)ther,  entered  the  service. 

}f  the  war  legielatares,"  says  Mr. 
st  Ebock  ;  ander  the  sudden  pres- 
t  military  laws.  It  labored  under 
from  BO  unexpected  a  plunge  into 
it  may  now  be  safely  said  that  in 
ability,  it  was  second  to  neither  of 
in  the  exuberance  of  patriotic  sen- 
t  party  lines  and  united  all  in  com- 
1  sudden  danger,  it  surpassed  them 


lies  had  been  offered  to  the  Gov- 
le  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 

call  of  the  President  for  troops, 
ghont   the  State  became  intense. 

in  life  entered  the  service.     The 
/Ollege  took  his  place  in  the  ranlcs 
Militia  officers   telegra] 
Regiment  after  regime 
,  arrived  at  Colnmbus, 
n  militia  organizatioofi 
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iee.     But  there  were  no  arms,  uniforms, 
nsportation  for  them, 
le  Oovernment  at  Washington  were  v( 
iend  them  on  instantly,"  telegraphed  1 
r  (Mr.  Cameron) ;  "  we  will  equip  tin 
ore  dawn  on  April   19,  1861,  great  r; 

with  an  unanned  crowd  of  milil 
umbua  for  Waslnugton,  the  paescng 
eds  of  citizens  of  both  sexes,  aud  sent 
rvcnt  "  God  bless  yoiis."  Before  tt 
als  had  more  than  filled  their  places 

tlie  woods  near  by. 
ly  bare  of  weapons  of  war  at  this  jui 
^ennison  heard  that  the  State  of  lUin 
and  to  Hpare,  and  he  resolved  to  apj 
iB  for  some  of  them.  He  sent  Senai 
Illinois  capital,  armed  with  a  proj 
vas  successful,  and  speedily  shipped  fi 

and  rifles  to  Columbus. 
field  was  instructed  to  lay  before  Gf 
3;estion  as  to  the  propriety  of  unitinj;  t 
other  troops  in  the  Mississippi  Yall 

Major-General,  who  had  already  be 
create  a  military  department  in  wlii 
3bio  and  other  troops  should  be  nuc 
s  done,  and  so  was  created  the  Depa 
o,  of  which  Major-Geueral  George 
3  chief.  To  all  of  Governor  Denniso: 
B  for  putting  Ohio  in  a  condition  to  » 

the  impending  atm^le,  Mr.  G&rfit 
i  personal  services, 
was  the  intention  of  Senator  Garfii 
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from  the  beginning  to  enter  the  military  service.  On  liia 
return  from  Illinois,  he  immediately  set  to  work  recruit- 
ing a  company,  mainly  from  among  the  students  of  Hiram 
Eclectic  Institute.  It  was  speedily  filled  and  promptly 
offered  for  service.  It  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the 
Forty-Second  regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  of  which 
Senator  Garfield  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  by 
Governor  Dennison.  He  devoted  five  weeks  to  the 
organization  and  drill  of  the  regiment,  and  when  it  was 
ready  for  service,  Garfield  was  promoted  to  its  chief  com- 
mand. His  commission  of  Colonel  was  dated  August  14, 
1861. 

This  regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Chase,  near 
Columbus.  The  organization  was  completed  on  November 
26,  and  on  December  14,  orders  were  received  to  take  the 
field.  The  Department  of  the  Ohio  was  then  under  the 
command  of  General  Don  Carlos  Buell,  whose  head-quar- 
ters were  at  Louisville.  The  regiment  proceeded  by 
railway  to  Cincinnati,  and  reached  there  at  nine  o'clock, 
p.  M.  It  had  been  ordered  to  Prestonburg,  on  the  Big 
Sandy  river,  Kentucky.  At  Cincinnati,  Garfield,  in 
obedience  to  orders,  sent  his  regiment  by  steamboat  to 
Cattlesville,  Kentucky,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  ; 
and  fhere  took  tlie  ears  to  Louisville  to  report  to  General 
Buell.  That  interview  is  thus  described  by  Captain  F. 
H.  Mason,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Forty-Second  Regi- 
ment : '' 

*'  On  the  evening  of  the  16th,  Colonel  Garfield  reached 
Louisville  and  sought  General  Buell  at  his  headquarters. 
He  found  a  cold,  silent,  austere  man,  who  asked  a  few 
direct  questions,  revealed  nothing,  and  eyed  the  new- 
comer with  a  curious,  searching  expression,  as   though 
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trying  to  lobk  into  the  untried  Colonel,  and  divine  whether 
he  would  succeed  or  fail.  Taking  a  map,  General  Buell 
pointed  out-  the  position  of  Marshall's  forces  in  Eastern 
Kentucky,  marked  the  location  in  which  the  Union  troops 
in  that  district  were  posted,  explained  the  nature  of  jthe 
country  and  its  supplies,  and  then  dismissed  his  visitor 
with  the  remark  :  *  If  you  were  in  command  of  the  sub- 
department  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  what  would  you  do  ? 
Come  here  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock  and  tell 
me.* 

"  Colonel  Garfield  returned  to  his  hotel,  procured  a 
map  of  Kentucky,  the  last  census  report,  paper,  pen  and 
ink,  and  sat  down  to  his  task.  He  studied  the  roads,  re- 
sources, and  population  of  every  county  in  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky. At  daylight  he  was  still  at  work,  bujb  at  nine 
o'clock  he  was  at  General  BuelFs  headquarters. with  a 
sketch  of  his  plans.  Buell  read  it  and  made  it  the  basis 
of  his  Special  Order  Ko.  35,  Army  of  the  Ohio,  December 
17,  1861,  by  which  the  Eighteenth  Brigade,  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  was  organized." 

The  forces  constituting  this  brigade  were  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  several  squadrons  of  cavaliy. 
BuelPs  order  directed  the  colonel  commanding  the  brigade 
to  proceed  to  the  Valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  river,  which 
was  then  invaded  by  a  strong  force  of  Confederates  led 
by  Humphry  Marshall,  -a  graduate  of  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy  in  1832 ;  was  under  General  Taylor  in 
the  war  with  Mexico ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  during 
three  sessions  between  1849  and  1859 ;  a  commissioner  to 
China,  and  in  1861,  made  a  General  in  the  Confederate 
army.     He  was  unwieldy  in  person,  being  very  obe^. 

Let  us  here  take  a  brief  view  of  civil  and  military 
aSairB  in  Kentucky,  at  this  juncture,  so  as  to  more  clearly 
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ondeTBtand  the  significance  of  Gai'field's  first  militarj 
campaign.     He  was  in  command  of  the  brigade. 

The  Loyalists  in  the  Kentacky  Legislature  foiled  the 
efforts  of  Governor  Magoffin  and  his*  political  friends  to 
link  the  fortunes  of  that  State  with  those  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  Their  efforts  were  met  by  the  occupation 
of  the  whole  Southern  portion  of  the  commonwealth  by 
Confederate  troops.  They  formed  a  line  across  tho  State 
from  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  river  at  Columbus. 
These  were  all  within  the  Department  commanded  by 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  a  veteran  soldier  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  who  had  deserted  his  flag.  He  was  a  Kentuckian, 
and  his  sympathies  were  with  the  conspirators  against  the 
life  of  the  Kepublic. 

Under  the  shadow  of  Johnston's  protection,  and 
behind  the  cordon  of  Confederate  troops  stretched  across 
the  State,  the  disloyal  politicians  of  Kentucky  proceeded 
to  organize  an  independent  government  for  the  common- 
wealth. They  met  at  Russellville,  the  capital  of  Logan 
county,  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  29th  of 
October.  They  drew  up  a  manifesto,  in  which  the  griev- 
ances of  Kentucky  were  recounted,  and  the  action  of  its 
Legislature  denounced.  They  then  called  upon  the  people 
of  the  State  to  choose,  "  in  any  manner  "  they  might  see 
fit,  "  delegates  to  attend  a  *  Sovereignty  convention,' "  at 
Kussellville,  on  the  18th  of  November.  At  the  appointed 
time,  about  two  hundred  men  from  fifty-one  counties,  not 
elected  by  the  people,  assembled,  and  with  difficult 
gravity  adopted  a  "Declaration  of  Indep<^nrlence,"  and 
an  "  Ordinance  of  Secession,"  (November  20),  1861,  and 
then  proceeded  to  organize  a  "  Provisional  Government," 
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r,  George  "W".  Jo 
eaeurer,  and  an  at 

selected  as  the 

of  Kentucky, 
with  the  "  Confi 
I  of  Kt;ntucky  ii 
DeccHibor  the  ai 
isentativee  of  tliat 
e  "  Legislative  C( 
ill    tlie   "  Cong 

nothing  to  do  w. 
iid  not  end  hen: 
]ckians   pretendei 

the  supreme  cot 
re  clioscii  only,  a  i 
lutnckians  in  the 

ivents  in  Kentuek 
in  that  quarter 
General  Jolinst* 
,  and  General  H: 
iri,to  supersede  G 
e  forces  under  ( 
:l]ened,  and  ZoU 
)06ition  of  Cumbe 
uh  mineral  and  : 
raters  of  the  Cur 
n,  December  16,  I 
declaring,  in  tliu  i 
'  the  conspirators. 
■y  despotism  upon 
berator  from  the 
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ism  "  and  the  ravages  of  "  iTorthern  hordes,"  who  were 
"  attempting  the  subjugation  of  a  sister  Southern  State." 

Meanwhile  General  Euell  had  organized  a  large  force 
at  Louisville,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  strengthen 
various  advanced  posts,  and  throw  forward,  along  the  line 
of  the  railway  toward  Bowling  Green,  al)out  forty  thou- 
sand men,  under  General  Alexander  McD.  McCook.  As 
this  strong  body  advanced,  the  vanguard  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, under  General  Hindman  (late  member  of  Congress 
from  Arkansas),  fell  back  to  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Green  River,  at  Mumfordsville,  where  that  stream  was 
spanned  by  one  of  the  most  costly  iron  bridges  in  the 
country.  This  was  partially  destroyed,  in  order  to  impede 
the  march  of  their  pursuers.  The  latter  soon  constructed 
a  temporary  one  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  Confederates 
Though  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Confederates,  and 
attacked  chiefly  by  cavalry  and  artillery,  the  Natiojials  re- 
pulsed their  assailants.  Seeing  reinforcements  for  the 
Nationals  advancing,  the  Confederates  withdrew  to 
Bowling  Green.  The  Nationals  engaged  in  this  aifair 
were  Willich's  German  "Regiment  (Thirty-Second  Indiana), 
which  formed  McCook's  vanguard. 

In  the  meantime,  stirring  scenes  were  in  progress  in 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  and  movements 
there  caused  a  brief  diversion  of  a  part  of  Buell's  army 
from  the  business  of  pushing  on  in  the  direction  of  Ten- 
nessee, with  a  view  to  driving  the  Confederates  across  the 
Cumberland  into  that  State.  Humphrey  Marshall  was  in 
the  field  in  the  Valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  river,  with  a 
considerable  force,  and  it  was  against  this  body  of  Con- 
federates that  Colonel  Garfield  was  directed  to  proceed 
and  drive  them  out  of  tlie  State. 
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Fard  (December  31),  and  by  tbe 
',,  encamped  within  three  miles  of 
county,  Kentucky,  on  the  main 
ly  river  that  forms  the  boundary 
entucky.  His  force  consisted  of 
and  Fourteenth  Kentucky  regi- 
i  of  the  Second  Virginia  cavalry. 
J  drive  Marshall  out  of  Kentucky, 
anuary  8,  five  companies -©f  the 
•,r  tlio  command  of  its  Lieutenant- 
ion,  took  poEsession  of  tlie  viUage 

the  8th,  Colonel  Garfield  took 
wo  companies  of  the  Foarteenth 
against  MarBhall,  who  occupied  a 
three  miles  south  of  Fainteville. 
le  works  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
iin  deserted.  The  Confederates 
vr  destroying  every  thing  valuable, 
proach  of  Garfield,  Marsliall,  in 
ver  toward  Prcstonville. 
the  9th,  Colonel  Garfield,  with 
from  the  Forty-Second  Ohio  and 
nt  six  hundred  cavalry,  started  in 

about  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
d  upon  by  Marshall's  pickets,  on 
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artillery  strongly  poeted  on  a  hill.  Major  Pardee,  with 
four  hundred  men,  was  sent  across  Middle  Creek  to  attack 
Marshall  directly  in  front,  and  Lientenant-Oolonel  Monroe 
(Twenty-Second  Kentucky)  was  directed  to  attack  on  Mar- 
shall's right  flank.  The  fight  at  once  opened  with  con- 
siderable spirit,  and  Pardee  and  Monroe  became  hotly 
engaged  with  a  force  four  times  as  large  as  their  own. 
They  held  their  ground  with  great  obstinacy  and  bravery 
until  reinforcements  reached  the  fiel(f,  when  the  enemy 
commenced  to  fall  back.  The  National  forces  slept  upon 
their  arms,  and  at  early  dawn  a  reconnoissance  disclosed 
the  fact  that  Marshall  had  burned  his  stores  and  had 
again  fled,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  dead  on  the  field. 

The  National  loss  in  the  battle  of  Middle  Creek,  or 
Prestonburg,  was  two  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded ; 
that  of  the  Confederates  was  estimated  at  sixty  killed 
and  about  one  hundred  wounded  or  made  prisoners.  The 
ponderous  Marshall  was  not  heard  of  afterwards  as  a 
leader  of  troops.  Garfield,  in  his  report  of  the  battle, 
said  that  twenty-seven  dead  insurgents  were  found  on  the 
field  the  next  morning.  The  Confederate  newspapers  at 
Kichmond  reported  the  battle  as  a  success  for  the  insur- 
gents, in  which  they  lost  only  nine  killed  and  tlio  same 
number  wounded,  while  the  loss  of  the  Nationals  was 
"  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  killed,  and  about  the 
same  number  wounded ! "  Such  was  the  usual  character 
of  the  reports  in  the  Confederate  newspapers,  under  the 
eye  of  the  Government  at  Richmond.  With  such  men- 
dacity these  newspapers  made  the  deceived  people  bolieve 
that  in  every  battle  the  Confederates  won  a  victory  over 
vastly  superior  numbers,  killing,  wounding,  and  capturing 
the  Nationals  by  hundreds  and  thousands.    These  false 
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years  of  age,  when  he  instructed  him  to  drive  Marshall 
out  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  was  vast,  indeed,  considering 
the  area  to  be  swept  and  the  smallnees  of  the  broom  put 
into  his  hands. 

The  area  of  his  operations  was  larger  than  that  of 
Massachusetts ;  inhabited  by  about  one  hundred  thousand 
poor  and  ignorant  white  men  and  a  few  thousand 
negroes.  Marshall  was  acting  more  as  a  politician  than 
as  a  soldier.  His  scattered  but  effective  operations  were 
part  of  a  general  plan  to  wrest  Kentucky  from  the 
Union.  To  Garfield  was  assigned  the  formidable  task  of 
defeating  a  project  that  would  have  been  well-nigh  fatal 
to  the  Union  cause,  had  it  succeeded.  To  accomplish  it 
he  had  only  four  light  regiments  of  infantry  and  600  cav- 
alry— ^in  all  about  2500  men — divided  by  large  stretches  of 
mountain  country  that  was  harried  by  guerillas  and  full 
of  disloyal  people.  He  had  to  send  communications  to 
his  scattered  forces,  to  insure  a  co-operative  movement, 
and  then  run  the  risk  of  being  defeated  in  detail  before 
hiB  troops  could  be  massed  ;  and,  after  all  that  was  safely 
accomplished,  he  had  to  attack  twice  his  own  force, 
strongly  intrenched  in  commanding  positions.* 

It  was  of  the  first  importance  for  Colonel  Garfield  to 
have  a  trustworthy  man  to  carry  despatches  between 
headquarters  and  his  scattered  forces.  The  Colonel  asked 
the  commander  of  the  Fourteenth  Kentucky  regiment 
(Colonel  Moore)  to  name  such  a  man.  He  recommended 
John  Jordan,  a  somewhat  noted  character  in  that  region, 
a  descendant  of  a  Scotchman  belonging  to  a  family  of 
men  who  had  died  in  the  defense  of  some  honor  or  trust. 
Jordan  was  also  a  bom  actor,  a  man  of  unflinching  cour- 

*  Pundy'B  Life  of  Garfield,  p,  W, 
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"  SOLDIBKS    OF    THE    EIGHTEENTH    BRIGADE, —  I    am 

proud  of  you  all  !  In  four  weeks  you  have  mai*ched,  some 
eighty  and  some  a  hundred  miles,  over  almost  impassable 
roads.  One  night  in  four  you  have  slept,  often  in  the 
storm,  with  only  a  wintry  sky  above  your  heads.  You 
have  marched  in  the  face  of  a  foe  of  more  than  double 
your  number — led  on  by  chiefs  who  have  won  a  national 
renown  under  the  Old  Flag — intrenched  in  hills  of  his  own 
choosing,  and  strengthened  by  all  the  appliances  of  mili- 
tary art.  With  no  experience  but  the  consciousness  of 
your  own  manhood,  you  have  driven  him  from  his  strong- 
holds, pursued  his  inglorious  flight,  and  compelled  him 
to  meet  you  in, battle.  When  forced  to  fight,  he  sought 
the  shelter  of  rocks  and  hills.  You  drove  him  from  his 
position,  leaving  scores  of  his  bloody  dead  unburied.  His 
artillery  thundered  against  you,  but  you  compelled  him  to 
flee  by  the  light  of  his  burning  stores,  and  to  leave  even 
the  banner  of  his  rebellion  behind  him.  I  greet  you  as 
brave  men.  Our  common  country  will  not  forget  you. 
She  will  not  forget  the  sacred  dead  who  fell  beside  you. 
nor  those  of  your  comrades  who  won  scars  of  honor  on 
the  field. 

**  I  have  recalled  you  from  the  pursuit  that  you  may 
regain  vigor  for  still  greater  exertions.  Let  no  one  tar- 
nish his  well-earned  honor  by  any  act  unworthy  an  Amer- 
can  soldier.  Bemember  your  duties  as  American  citizens, 
and  sacredly  respect  the  rights  and  property  of  those 
with  whom  you  may  come  in  contact.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  good  men  dread  the  approach  of  an  American  army. 

"  Officers  and  soldiers,  your  duty  has  been  nobly  done. 
For  this  I  thank  you." 

"  The  eflfect  of  this  victory  on  the  government  and  the 
nation  can,  at  this  distance  of  time,  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated," says  Mr.  Kirk.  *^  Disaster  had  followed  disaster, 
till  the  nation  seemed  paralyzed  ;  but  this  victory  awoke 
it  to  life  and  resolute  action.  As  a  singular  coincidence, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  this  very  day  President  Lin- 
coln, in  great  depression^  had  sent  for  General  McDowell 
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General  Baell,  who  was  parsimonious  in  his  bestowal 
[  of  praises  or  compliments,  issued  the  following  eongratu- 

lary  order  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  Ghtffield's  victory : 

"  Hkadquabters  Depaetmekt  of  the  Ohio, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  January  20th,  1862. 

"  General  Orders,  No.  40. 

^'  The  general  commanding  takes  occasion  to  thank 
General  -Garfield  and  his  troops  for  their  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  rebel  force  under  General  Marshall,  on 
the  Big  Sandy,  and  their  gallant  conduct  in  battle.  They 
have  overcome  formidable  difficulties  in  the  character  of 
country,  condition  of  the  roads,  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  season ;  and,  without  artillery,  have  in  several  engage- 
ments, terminating  in  the  battle  of  Middle  Creek,  on  •the 
10th  inst.,  driven  the  enemy  from  his  intrenched  position, 
and  forced  him  back  into  the  mountains,  with  a  loss  of  a 
large  amount  of  baggage  and  stores,  and  many  of  his  men 
killed  or  captured. 

''  These  services  have  called  into  action  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  soldier  —  fortitude,  perseverance  and 
courage. 

"  By  order,  Don  Carlos  Buell, 

^* Major-Oeneral  Commanding," 

The  authorities  at  Washington,  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  Garfield's  merits  as.  a  military  commander,  had  given 
him  a  commission  as  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers, 
dating  it  Januaiy  10, 1862.  As  he  had  been  the  youngest 
man  in  the  Ohio  State  Senate  for  two  years  before,  so, 
now,  he  was  the  youngest  General  in  the  array. 

In  the  poor  and  wretched  country  around  Piketon, 
Garfield's  supplies  gave  out,  and,  as  was  usual  with  him, 
taking  personal  care  of  the  most  important  matters,  he 
hastened  to  the  Ohio  river,  obtained  supplies,   seized  a 
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steamboat,  loaded  it  and  started  on  his  return.  Tiiere 
was  an  unprecedented  freshet.  Navigation  was  perilous. 
No  captain  or  pilot  could  be  induced  to  take  charge  of 
the  vessel.  Availing  liiinself  of  his  canal  experience  of 
four  months,  he  took  charge  of  the  boat,  stood  at  the 
helm  forty  out  of  forty-eight  hours,  piloted  the  steamer 
through  an  untried  channel  full  of  dangerous  eddies  and 
wild  currents,  and  saved  his  command  from  starvation. 
So  his  experience  on  a  canal  in  his  boyhood  served  him  in 
a  time  of  peril  in  after  years. 

On  his  return  with  the  supplies,  Garfield  determined  to 
attempt  the  quieting  the  fears  of  the  people,  who  had 
become  greatly  alarmed  by  the  precipitate  retreat  of 
Marshall.  His  discomfited  troops,  themselves  impelled 
in  their  flight  by  terror,  had  spread  the  most  extravagant 
stories  of  the  strength  and  character  of  the  Union  forces, 
and  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  country  looked  for  the 
immediate  infliction  of  great  evils  upon  them.  Colonel 
Gbrfield  issued  the  following  address  to  them  : 

''  Citizens  of  Sandy  Valley  :  I  have  come  among 
i  you  to  restore  the  honor  of  the  Union,  and  to  bring  back 
the  old  banner  which  you  once  loved,  but  which,  by  the 
machinations  of  evil  men,  and  by  mutual  misunderstand- 
ing, has  been  dishonored  among  you.  To  those  who  are 
in  arips  against  the  Federal  Government  I  offer  only  the 
alternate  of  battle  or  unconditional  surrender. ,  But  to 
those  who  have  taken  no  part  in  this  war,  who  are  in  no 
wav  aiding  or  abetting  the  enemies  of  this  Union,  even  to 
those  who  hold  sentiments  averse  to  the  Union,  but  will 
give  no  aid  or  comfort  to  its  enemies — I  offer  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  Government,   both  in  their  persons   and 

property. 

"  Let  those  who  have  been  seduced  away  from  the  love  ^ 
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of  their  conntry  to  follow  after  and  aid  the  destroyers  of 
our  peace  lay  down  their  arms^  return  to  their  homes,  bear 
true  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  they  shall 
also  enjoy  like  protection.  The  army  of  the  Union  wages 
no  war  of  plunder,  but  comes  to  bring  back  the  prosperity 
of  peace.  Let  all  peace-loying  citizens  who  have  fled  from 
their  homes  return  and  resume  again  the  pursuits  of  peace 
and  industry.  If  citizens  have  suffered  any  outrages  by 
the  soldiers  under  my  command,  I  invite  them  to  make 
known  their  complaints  to  me,  and  their  wrongs  shall,  be 
redressed,  and  the  offenders  punished.  I  expect  the 
friends  of  the  Union  in  this  valley  to  banish  from  among 
them  all  private  feuds,  and  let  a  liberal  love  of  country 
direct  their  conduct  toward  those  who  have  been  so  sadly 
estrayed  and  misguided,  hoping  that  these  days  of  turbu- 
lence may  soon  be  ended  and  the  days  of  the  Republic 
soon  return. 

"J.  A.  Garfield, 

**  Colonel  Commanding  Brigade.'' 

The  effect  of  this  kindly  and  assuring  addi*es8^  was 
salutary.  The  alarmed  people  issued  from  their  hiding- 
places  and  gathered  in  confidence  around  the  Union 
camp,  regarding  the  National  soldiers  rather  as  friends 
than  eueuiies. 

At  the  middle  of  March,  General  Garfield  accom- 
plished a  successful  expedition  against  a  nest  of  ma- 
randing  insurgents  at  Found  Gap,  a  wild  and  irregular 
opening  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  leading  into  Vir- 
ginia from  Kentucky,  about  forty-five  miles  southwest  of 
Piketon.  Marshall  had  retired  to  this  pass,  which  was 
easily  made  impregnable.  It  was  a  position  from  which 
armed  plundei'ers  might  swoop  down  into  Kentucky.  He 
left  about  five  hundred  men  to  guard  the  gap.  They 
were  defended  by  breastworks  and  quartered  in  log  huts. 
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only  a  few  rods  distant  were  scarcely  visible.  At  nine 
o'clock  Gartield  made  a  feint  with  cavalry  to  deceive  the 
Confederates  with  a  belief  that  he  was  about  to  make  a 
direct  attack  upon  them,  and  to  draw  them  oat  of  their 
intrenchments.  Then  he  set  his  infantry  in  motion.  The 
ascent  was  long  and  toilsome,  but  they  reached  the  snm- 
mit  at  last,  where  they  paused  for  rest,  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  Confederate  garrison.  Soon  again  in 
motion,  they  stealthily  moved  toward  the  enemy's  post. 
Oarfield  led  the  way  in  a  most  fatiguing  march  of  three 
hours. 

"  We  are  within  half  a  mile  of  their  position,"  said 
Gkirfield  to  a  subaltern  standing  near  him,  as  they  looked 
across  a  hollow  in  the  mountain.  ''  Yonder  is  their  out- 
side picket ;  but  the  way  is  clear ;  if  we  press  on  at  the 
double  quick  we  have  them." 

The  little  army  had  been  piloted  to  this  spot  by  a 
faithful  guide,  a  mountaineer,  seventy  years  of  age.  The 
picket  had  discovered  the  advancing  column,  and,  firing 
his  gun,  he  set  out  at  the  top  of  his  speed  for  the  in- 
trenchments. When  within  sight  of  the  camp,  a  line 
was  thrown  down  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain, 
and,  pressing  rapidly  forward,  was  formed  along  the  deep 
gorge  through  which  the  high-road  passes.  Up  to  this 
time  the  Confederates  had  been  skirmishing  with  the 
cavalry  in  front  of  their  breastworks;  but  now  they 
gathered  on  the  hill  directly  opposite  the  advanced  posi- 
tion of  the  Union  infantry. 

To  try  the  range,  Gbrfield  sent  a  volley  across  the 
goi^,  and,  as  the  smoke  cleared  away,  he  saw  the  un- 
formed line  melt  like  mist  into  the  opposite  forest.  The 
enemy's  position  being  now  imderstood,  the  men  of  the 
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BATTLB  OF  8HIL0H.      BBAGG  DBUHEir  FBOM  TSNNISSXIL 

On  his  retnri}  to  Piketon  from  Ponnd  Gap,  General  . 
Garfield  received  orders  to  report  to  General  Buell  in 
person,  with  a  greater  part  of  his  command,  leaving  a 
snffieient  force  to  hold  the  Big  Sandy  region.  Before 
the  Pound  Gap  expedition  he  and  General  Bosecrans,  the 
latter  commanding  in  Western  Vii^nia,  had  corresponded 
on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  the  East  Tennessee 
and  Virginia  railway,  then  the  only  direct  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Gulf  States  and  Eichmond. 
They  agreed  upon  the  following  plans,  and  recommended 
it  to  the  War  Department : 

General  Bosecrans  was  to  send  a  force  up  New  Biver, 
in  West  Virginia,  to  cut  the  railroad  near  Newbem, 
while  General  Garfield  was  to  pass  through  Pound  Gap, 
and  cut  it  at  Abingdon,  Virginia,  and  destroy  the  salt- 
works at  that  place.  The  two  great  Confederate  armies 
of  the  East  and  the  West  were  at  that  time  fully  occupied, 
and  the  destruction  could  have  been  made  very  complete. 
But  toward  the  end  of  March  orders  were  issued  creating 
the  Mountain  Department  for  Greneral  Fremont ;  Bose- 
crans  was  relieved,  and  Garfield  was  ordered  to  join 
General  Buell. 

On  his  arrival  at  Louisville,  General  Garfield  found 
that  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  was  moving  Southward  to 
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numbered  there  about  forty-five  thousand  men.    General 
John&on,  the  senior  in  rank,  was  in  chief  command. 
At  this  time  the  greater  portion  of  General  Sherman's 

division  was  lying  just  behind  Shiloh  Meeting-House,  not 
far  from  Pittsburg  Landing,  General  Prentiss's  division 
was  encamped  across  the  direct  road  to  Corinth,  and 
General  McClemand's  was  behind  his  right  These 
three  divisions  formed  the  advanced  line.  In  the  rear  of 
this,  between  it  and  the  Landing,  lay  General  Hurlbut's 
division,  and  that  of  General  Smith  under  General  W. 
H.  L.  "WaDace.  Stuart's  brigade  of  Sherman's  division, 
lay  on  the  Hamburg  road,  near  its  crossing  of  Lick's 
Greek,  on  the  extreme  left.  General  Lew  Wallace's 
division  was  at  Crump's  Landing,  a  few  miles  below. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  Grant's  army  on  Sunday 
morning,  April  6,  1862,  when  it  was  suddenly  attacked, 
with  great  fury — really  surprised — by  the  Confederates, 
who  had  crept  stealthily  up  from  Corinth  during  a  dark 
and  stormy  night,  and  announced  their  presence  by  the 
thunders  of  their  cannons  and  the  screaming  of  their 
shells.  A  desperate  battle  ensuedj  which  continued  all 
iay.  The  Confederate  leader.  General  Johnston,  was 
slain  by  a  piece  of  a  bui-sting  shell,  and  General  Beaure- 
gard, his  second  in  command,  became  the  chief  leader. 

The  Confederates,  superior  in  numbers,  continually 
pressed  the  Nationals  back  toward  the  river,  and  when 
night  fell  the  day  was  fairly  lost  to  the  Union  troops. 
The  Confederates  occupied  all  their  camps  but  one,  and 
the  Union  army  could  not  fall  back  any  further  unless 
they  plunged  into  the  Tennessee  Eiver.  Beauregard  per- 
ceived this,  and,  sure  of  a  great  triumph,  and  ignorant  of 
the  near  presence  of  reinforcements  for  the  Nationals,  he 
sent  to  Bicbmond  the  following  telegraphic  despatch  : — 
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)1d  of  Shiloh,  April  6,  1863  :  We  have  this 
ked  the  enemy  in  a  Btroug  poeition  in  front 
ind  after  a  severe  battle  of  ten  hours,  thanks 
rod,  gained  a  complete  victory,  driving  the 
every  poaition.  The  loss  on  both  sides  is 
ng  our  commander-in-chief,  General  Albert 
ton,  vrho  fell  gallantly  leading  his  troops 
36t  of  the  fight." 

ny  had  reached  Savannah,  below  Pittebnr); 
le  day  before  the  battle.  Towards  evening 
8  vanguard,  composed  of  Gleneral  Nelson's 
ed  opposite  the  Landing.    All  that  night 

were  arriving  by  land  and  water  to  rein- 
srilled  National  army ;  and,  at  intervab  of 
minutes,  two  gun-boata  were  hurling  a 
U>  the  camps  of  the  Confederates,  wearying 
them  with  unceasing  alarm.  By  these  they 
3d  to  fall  back  from  their  position,  from 
tended  to  spring  upon  the  Nationals  daring 

they  lost  more  than  half  the  ground  which 
id  by  the  falling  back  of  the  Unionists  on 
oon. 

lext  morning  (April  7),  in  the  midst  of  a 
the  battle  was  renewed,  and  raged  fearfully 
■8.  To  the  Ohio  troops  was  given  a  position 
the  National  forces.  Only  the  divisions  of 
Jrittenden  of  BuelPs  army  were  well  in 
As  fast  as  the  others  came  up  they  went 
nd  fought  gallantly  wherever  they  were 
let  the  foe,  driving  them  here  and  there. 
)rigade  first  got  into  action  at  a  little  past 
ched  the  front  at  about  one  o'clock,  and  led 

charge  soon  afterwards.     The  Ohio  troopa 
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had  been  fighting  all  the  morning,  showing  the  value  of 
the  discipline  to  which  Bnell  had  subjected  tliem,  for  he 
was  an  admirable  martinet.  At  no  time  daring  the  day 
did  the  Ohio  Army  lose  its  cohesion.  At  times  batteries 
were  lost,  but  were  always  retaken,  when  the  line  pressed 
onwards,  gaining  ground  inch  by  inch. 

McCook's  division  had  been  fighting  the  Confederate 
centre,  pushing  it  back,  step  by  step,  until  it  was  driven 
from  its  position.  It  was  in  front  oi  this  division  that 
the  Confederates,  commanded  by  Beauregard  in  person, 
assisted  by  Bragg,  Polk  and  Breckinridge,  made  their  last 
decided  stand  in  the  woods  beyond  Sherman's  old  camp, 
near  Shiloh  Meeting-House.  Two  of  General  Wood's 
brigades  (one  of  them  Garfield's)  came  up  just  before  the 
Confederate  lines  gave  way.  They  dashed  upon  the  wav- 
ering columns  in  a  gallant  charge  and  sealed  the  doom  of 
the  Confederates.  This  charge,  in  which  Garfield  led  his 
troops  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  relieved  the  wearied 
men  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  who  had  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  for  hours,  and  changed  the  fortunes  of  the 
day. 

General  Lew  Wallace's  troops,  who  had  entered  the 
woods,  now  pressed  steadily  forward,  while  "step  by 
step,  from  tree  to  tree,  position  to  position,'^  said  that 
ofiicer  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this  volume,  "  the 
rebel  lines  went  back,  never  stopping  again-infantry, 
horses  and  artillery — all  went  back.  The  firing  was  grand 
and  terrific.  Before  us  was  the  Crescent  regiment  of 
New  Orleans ;  shelrmg  us  on  the  right  was  the  Washing- 
ton artillery,  of  Manassas  renown,  whose  last  stand  was  in 
front  of  Colonel  Whittlesey's  command.  To  and  fro, 
now  in  my  front,  then  in  Sherman's,  rode  General  Beau- 
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on  through  tHe  storm,  hoping  to  find  shelter,  rest,  and 
medical  care/' 

One  of  General  Garfield's  staff  related  the  following 
incident,  which  occurred  in  camp  just  after  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  which  showed  the  effects  of  his  anti-slavery  edu- 
cation and  his  boldness  in  asserting  his  convictions  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery : 

"  One  day,"  says  the  oflScer,  "  I  noticed  a  fugitive 
slave  come  rushing  into  camp  with  a  bloody  head,  and 
greatly  frightened.  He  had  only  passed  my  tent  a  mo- 
ment when  a  regular  bully  of  a  fellow  came  riding  up, 
and  with  a  volley  of  oaths  began  to  ask  after  his  'nigger.' 
General  Garfield  was  not  present,  and  he  passed  on  to  the 
division  commander.  This  division  commander  was  a 
sympathizer  with  the  theory  that  fugitives  should  be  re- 
turned to  their  masters,  and  that  Union  soldiers  should 
be  made  the  instruments  for  returning  them.  He  accord- 
ingly wrote  a  mandatory  order  to  General  Garfield,  in 
whose  command  the  negi*o  was  supposed  to  be  hiding,  tell- 
ing him  to  hunt  out  and  deliver  over  the  property  of  the 
outraged  citizen.  I  stated  the  case  as  fully  as  I  could  to 
General  Garfield  before  handing  him  the  order,  but  did 
not  color  my  statement  in  any  way.  He  took  the  order, 
and  deliberately  wrote  on  it  the  following  indorsement : 

"  '  I  respectfully,  but  positively,  decline  to  allow  my 
command  to  search  for,  or  deliver  up,  any  fugitive  slaves. 
I  conceive  that  they  are  here  for  quite  another  purpose. 
The  command  is  open,  and  no  obstacles  will  be  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  search.' 

''  I  read  the  endorsement,  and  was  alarmed.  I  ex- 
pected that,  if  it  was  returned,  the  result  would  be  that 
the  General  would  be  court-martialed.  I  told  him  my 
fears.  He  simply  replied,  '  The  matter  may  as  well  be 
tested  first  as  last.  Bight  is  right,  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  mince  matters  at  all.    My  soldiers  are  here  for  far 
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other  purposes  than  hunting  and  returning'fugitive  slaves. 
My  people,  on  the  Western  Eeserve  of  Ohio,  did  not  send 
my  boys  and  myself  down  here  to  do  that  kind  of  business, 
and  they  will  back  me  up  in  my  action.'  He  would  not 
alter  the  endorsement,  and  the  order  was  returned.  Noth- 
ing ever  came  of  the  matter  further." 

Beauregard's  army  had  been  tembly  smitten  and  de- 
moralized, and  he  had  sent  an  imploring  cry  to  Richmond 
for  immediate  help.  The  way  seemed  wide  open  for  his 
immediate  destniction,  and  Grant  and  Buell  were  eager  to 
enter  it,  but  General  Halleck,  the  commander  of  both, 
counseled  against  pursuit.  For  about  three  weeks  the 
combined  annies  of  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio,  not  far  from 
seventy-five  thousand  strong,  rested  among  the  graves  of  the 
loyal  and  the  disloyal  (who  fought  with  equal  gallantry) 
on  the  field  of  Shiloh,  while  Beauregard,  encouraged  by 
this  inaction,  was  calling  to  his  standard  large  re-enforce, 
ments,  and  was  casting  up  around  the  important  post  of 
Corinth  a  line  of  fortifications  not  less  than  fifteen  miles 
in  extent. 

Halleck  came  from  St.  Louis  and  joined  the  National 
army.  He  was  a  dead  weight  upon  its  movements.  He  did 
not  begin  regular  siege  operations  before  Corinth  until  the 
20th  of  May.  Meanwhile,  some  military  operations  were 
going  on  in  the  vicinity.  When  he  was  ready  to  make  a 
grand  assault  on  Corinth  on  the  morning  of  May  29th, 
Beauregard  was  gone,  with  all  his  troops,  and  whatever 
he  could  send  away.  The  possession  of  Corinth  was  now 
an  easy  matter  to  win.  It  gave  great  advantage  to  the 
National  cause. 

In  all  the  military  operations  between  Shiloh  and  Cor- 
inth, and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  General  Garfield's 
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brigade  took  an  active  part  When  Buell  turned  east- 
ward, after,  the  fall  of  Corinth,  'and  sought  to  prepare  for 
a  new  aggressive  campaign,  he  assigned  to  General  Gar- 
field the  duty  of  rebuilding  the  bridges  and  reopening 
the  Charleston  and  Memphis  railway  from  Corinth  to 
Decatur. 

Garfield  made  his  headquarters  at  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama, one  of  the  most  healthful  regions  south  of  tlie  Ten- 
nessee Biver,  but  there  was  sufficient  malaria  in  the  atmos- 
phere there  to  reawaken  the  elements  of  fever  and  ague 
which  he  had  taken  into  his  system  during  his  four  months' 
duty  on  a  canal  tow-path  in  his  early  youtli.  He  re- 
turned home  on  sick  leave  at  the  beginning  of  August. 

While  on  his  way  homeward,  General  Garfield  was 
overtaken  by  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  (Stan- 
ton, who  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  him  not  only  as  a 
military  commander,  but  as  a  wise  and  judicious  man) 
to  repair  to  Cumberland  Gap  and  succeed  General  George 
W.  Morgan  in  command  there.  Garfield  was  too  ill  to 
comply.  On  reaching  home,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
for  some  time.  In  obedience  to  further  orders  from  the 
Secretary,  he  reported  to  him  in  person  at  Washington, 
late  in  September,  when  he  was  assigned,  soon  afterward, 
a  place  as  a  member  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  investigate 
charges  against  General  McDowell. 

On  the  8th  of  November  General  Garfield  was  ordered 
to  report  for  duty  to  General  Hunter,  to  take  part  in  a 
projected  expedition  to  South .  Carolina.  As  the  second 
of  these  orders  superseded  the  first,  so  a  third  soon  super- 
seded the  second.  On  November  25  (1862)  he  was  detailed 
as  a  member  of  the  General  Court-Martial  for  the  trial 
of  General  Fitz-John  Porter,  and  he  served  during  all  its 
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aod  the  conntry  at  large.  Edmund  Kirke  has  drawn  the 
following  picture  of  General  Garfield  at  the  time  when 
lie  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Chief  of  General  Rosecrans' 
Staff: 

'^  In  a  corner  by  the  window,  seated  at  a  small  pine 
desk — a  sort  of  packing-box,  perched  on  a  long-legged 
stool,  and  divided  into  pigeon-holes,  with  a  turn-down  lid 
— ^was  a  tall,  deep-chested,  sinewy-built  man,  with  regular, 
massiye  features,  a  full,  clear  blue  eye,  slightly  tinged 
with  gray,  and  a  high,  broad  forehead,  rising  into  a  ridge 
oyer  the  eyes,  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  up  by  a  plow. 
There  was  something  singularly  engaging  in  his  open,  ex- 
pressiye  face,  and  his  whole  appearance  indicated,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  '  great  reserve  power.'  Uis  uniform,  though 
cleanly  brushed  and  sitting  easily  upon  him,  had  a  sort 
of  democratic  air,  and  everything  about  him  seemed  to 
denote  that  he  was  ^a  man  of  the  people.'  A  rusty 
slouched  hat,  large  enough  to  have  fitted  Daniel  Webster, 
lay  on  the  desk  before  him  ;  but  a  glance  at  that  was  not 
needed  to  convince  me  that  his  head  held  more  than  the 
common  share  of  brains.  Though  he  is  yet  young — not 
thirty-three — the  reader  has  heard  of  him,  and  if  he 
lives  he  will  make  his  name  long  remembered  in  our 
history." 

The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  compelled  by  abso- 
lute necessity  to  remain  at  Murfreesborough,  until  near 
the  close  of  June,  1863.  During  that  time,  Garfield's 
labors  in  his  new  position  were  prodigious  and  important, 
and  before  he  left  the  service  in  September  following,  he 
wielded  more  influence  over  his  commander  than  any 
other  officer  in  the  Ajmy  of  the  Cumberland.  Rosecrans 
afterwards  said : 

'^  We  were  together  until  the  Chattanooga  affair.      I 
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Cumberland.  The  following  will  illustrate  tliia  point. 
Halleck  had  made  the  proposal  indicated  below,  when 
Boeecrans^  with  a  nice  sense  of  honor,  bnt  incautious  in 
words,  responded  as  follows  from  Murfi^eesborough,  on 
March  18,  1863  :— 

''  General  : — Yours  of  the  first  instant,  announcing  the 
ofier  of  a  yacant  major-generalship  in  the  regular  army, 
to  the  general  in  the  field  wjio  first  wins  an  important 
and  decisive  victory,  is  at  hand.  As  an  officer  and  citizen, 
I  feel  degraded  at  such  an  auctioneering  of  honors.  Have 
we  a  General  who  would  fight  for  his  oWn  personal  benefit, 
when  he  would  not  for  honor  and  his  country  ?  He  would 
come  by  his  commission  basely  in  that  case,  and  deserve 
to  be  despised  by  men  of  honor.  But  are  all  the  brave 
and  honorable  Generals  on  an  equality  as  to  chances  ? 
If  not,  it  is  unjust  to  those  who  probably  deserve  most. 

"W.  S.  EosECRANS,  ifajor-General. 
**  To  Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 
General-in-Chief. " 

General  Garfield  equally  resented  the  dishonorable 
proposition  and  applauded  the  spirit  of  the  rebuke  ;  yet 
he  labored  hard  and  with  some  success  to  secure  and 
preserve  a  better  understanding  between  the  authorities 
and  his  commanding  General.  He  clearly  perceived  de- 
fects in  the  organization  of  the  army  and  the  incom- 
petency of  at  least  two  of  its  corps  commanders,  but  could 
efiPect  nothing  in  the  way  of  reform  in  that  direction. 

While  the  army  was  lying  in  comparative  idleness  all 
the  Winter  and  Spring  of  1863  at  Murfreesborough,  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War  frequently  urged  Rose- 
crans  to  move.  General  Garfield,  who  probably  knew 
more  than  any  man  about  the  real  condition  of  his  own 
urmy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Confederate  forces  under 
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5.  Do  you  think  an  early  adyance  advisable? 

^'  Many  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  not  cate- 
gorical, and  cannot  be  clearly  set  down  either  as  affirmative 
or  negative.  Especially  in  answer  to  the  first  question 
there  is  much  indefiniteness,  resulting  from  tlie  difference 
of  juJ^~nent  as  to  how  great  a  detachment  could  be  con- 
sidered a  *  material  reduction  '  of  Bragg's  strength.  For 
example  :  one  officer  thinks  it  has  Keen  reduced  ten  thou- 
sand, but  not  'materially  weakened.' 

''The  answers  to  the  second  question  are  modified  in 
some  instances  by  the  opinion  that  the  rebels  will  fall  back 
behind  the  Tennessee  river,  and  thus  no  battle  can  be 
fought,  either  successful  or  unsuccessful. 

"  So  far  as  these  opinions  can  be  stated  in  tablilar 
form,  they  will  stand  thus  : 

r«.  No. 

Answer  to  first  question 6    11 

Answer  to  second  question 2    11 

Answer  to  third  question 4    10 

Answer  to  fourth  question 15 

Answer  to  fifth  question 2 

"On  the  fifth  question,  three  give  it  as  their  opinion 
that  this  army  ought  to  advance  as  soon  as  Vicksburg 
falls,  should  that  event  happen. 

"  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  reasons  assigned 
why  we  should  not,  at  this  time,  advance  upon  the 
enemy : 

"  1.  With  Hooker's  army  defeated,  and  Grant's  bend- 
ing all  its  energies  in  a  yet  undecided  struggle,  it  is  bad 
policy  to  risk  our  only  reserve  army  to  the  chances  of  a 
general  engagement.  A  failure  here  would  have  most 
disastrous  effects  on  our  lines  of  communicatiou,  and  on 
politics  in  the  loyal  States. 

"  2.  We  should  be  compelled  to  fight  the  enemy  on  his 
own  ground,  or  follow  him  in  a  fruitless  stern  chase  ;  or 
if  we  attempted  to  outflank  him  and  turn  his  position,  we 
should  expose  our  line  of  communication^  and  run  the 
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risk  of  being  pushed  back  into  a  rough  country  well-known 
to  the  enemy,  and  little  to  ourselves. 

^'3.  In  case  the  enemy  should  fall  back  without  ac- 
cepting battle,  he  could  make  our  adyance  very  slow,  and 
with  a  comparatively  small  force  posted  in  the  gaps  of  the 
mountains,  could  hold  us  back  while  he  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  where  he  would  be  measurely  secure,  and 
free  to  send  re-enforcements  to  Johnston.  His  forces  in 
East  Tennessee  could  seriously  harass  our  left  flank,  and 
constantly  disturb  our  communications. 

**  4.  The  withdrawal  of  Burnside's  Ninth  Army  Corps 
deprive  us  of  an  important  reserve  and  flank  protection, 
thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of  an  advance. 

'^5.  General  Hurlbut  has  sent  the  most  of  his  forces 
away  to  General  Grant,  thus  leaving  West  Tennessee  un- 
covered, and  laying  our  right  flank  and  rear  open  to  raids 
of  the  enemy. 

**  The  following  incidental  opinions  are  expressed  : — 

"  1.  One  officer  thinks  it  probable  that  the  enemy  has 
been  strengthened  rather  than  weakened,  and  that  he  (the 
enemy)  would  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  victory  in  a 
general  battle. 

^'  2.  One  officer  believes  the  result  of  a  general  battle 
would  be  doubtful,  a  victory  barren,  and  a  defeat  most 
disastrous. 

'*  3.  Three  officers  believe  that  an  advance  would 
bring  on  a  general  engagement.  Three  others  believe  it 
would  not. 

'*  4.  Two  officers  express  the  opinion  that  the  chances 
of  success  in  a  general  battle  are  nearly  equal. 

"  5.  One  officer  expresses  the  belief  that  our  army  has 
reached  its  maximum  strength  and  efficiency,  and  that  in- 
activity will  seriously  impair  its  effectiveness. 

''6.  Two  officers  say  that  an  increase  of  our  cavalry  by 
about  six  thousand  men  would  materially  change  the 
aspect  of  our  affairs,  and  give  us  a  decided  advantage. 

'*  In  addition  to  the  above  summary,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  an  estimate  of  the  strength  of  Bragg's  army, 
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gathered  from  all  the  data  1  have  been  able  to  obtain,  in- 
clnding  the  estimate  of  the  General  commanding  in  his 
official  report  of  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  and  facts 
gathered  from  prisoners,  deserters,  and  refugees,  and  from 
rebel  newspapers.  After  the  battle,  Bragg  consolidated 
many  of  his  decimated  regiments  and  irregular  organiza- 
tions, and  at  the  time  of  his  sending  re-enforcements  to 
Johnston,  his  army  had  reached  its  greatest  effective 
strength.  .  It  consisted  of  five  divisions  of  infantry,  com- 
posed of  ninety-four  regiments  and  two  independent 
battalions  of  sharp-shooters ;  say  ninety-five  regiments. 
By  a  law  of  the  Confederate  Congret^s,  regiments  are  con- 
solidated when  their  effective  strength  falls  below  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  Even  the  regiments  formed  by 
snch  consolidation  (which  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as 
the  fullest)  must  fall  below  five  hundred.  I  am  satisfied 
that  four  hundred  is  a  large  estimate  of  the  average 
itrength. 

"  The  force  then  would  be  : 

Infantry,  95  ReglmenU,        400  each 88,000 

Cavalry,   85         "  say  600    **    17,500 

Artillery,  26  Batteries,    say  100    "    2,600 

Total 58,100 

^'  This  force  has  been  reduced  by  detachments  to 
Johnston.  It  is  as  well  known  as  we  can  ever  expect  to 
ascertain  such  facts,  that  three  brigades  have  gone  from 
McCown's  division,  and  two  or  three  from  Breckinridge's, 
say  two.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  now  but  four  infantry 
divisions  in  Bragg's  army,  the  fourth  being  composed  of 
fragments  of  McCown's  and  Breckinridge's  divisions,  and 
must  be  much  smaller  than  the  average.  Deducting  the 
five  brigades,  and  supposing  them  composed  of  cnly  four 
regiments  each,  which  is  below  the  general  average,  it 
gives  an  infantry  reduction  of  twenty  regiments,  four 
hundred  each ;  eight  thousand,  leaving  a  remainder  of 
thirty  thousand. 

'^It  is  clearly  ascertained  that  at  least  two  brigades  of 
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total  effective  strength  of  seTcnty  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighteen. 

*'  2.  Cavalry — Twenty-seven  regiments  and  one  un- 
attached company,  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirteen. 

**  3.  Artillery — Forty-seven  and  a  half  batteries  field 
artillery,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  guns 
and  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men,  making  a  general 
total  of  eighty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred. 

*^  Leaving  out  all  commissioned  ofBcers,  this  army  rep- 
resents eighty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  bayonets  and  sabres. 

"  This  report  does  not  include  the  Fifth  Iowa  Cav- 
alry, six  hundred  strong,  lately  armed  ;  nor  the  First 
Wisconsin  Cavalry  ;  nor  Coburn's  brigade  of  infantry, 
now  arriving  ;  nor  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-four  convalescents  now  on  light  duty  in  '  Fortress 
Rosecrans.' 

"There  are  detached  from  this  force  as  follows : 


At  Gallatin 969 

At  Carthage 1 , 1 49 

At  Fort  Donelson 1,485 

At  Clarksville \Am 

At  Nashville 7,2^2 

At  Franklin 900 

At  Lavergne 2,117 

Total 15,050 


"  With  these  posts  as  they  are,  and  leaving  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  efficient  men  in  addition  to  the  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  convalescents  to 
hold  the  works  at  this  place,  there  will  be  left  sixty-five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  bayonets  and 
sabres  to  throw  against  Bragg's  forty-one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty. 

"  I  beg  leavC;  also,  to  submit  the  following  considera- 
tions: 
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**  1.  Bragg's  army  is  now  weaker  than  it  has  been 
since  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  or  is  likely  to  be  again 
for  the  present,  while  our  army  has  reached  its  maximum 
strength,  and  we  have  no  right  to  expect  re-enforcements 
for  several  months,  if  at  all. 

"2.  Whatever  be  the  result  at  Vicksb^rg,  the  deter- 
mination of  its  fate  will  ^ive  large  re-enforcements  to 
Bragg.  If  Grant  is  successful,  his  -army  will  require 
many  weeks  to  recover  from  the  shock  and  strain  of  his 
late  campaign,  while  Johnston  will  send  back  to  Bragg  a 
force  suflScient  to  insure  the  safety  of  Tennessee.  If 
Grant  fails,  the  same  result  will  inevitably  follow,  so  far 
as  Bragg's  army  is  concerned. 

"  3.  No  man  can  predict  with  certainty  the  result  of 
any  battle,  however  great  the  disparity  in  numbers.  Such 
results  are  in  the  hand  of  God.  But,  viewing  the  question 
in  the  light  of  human  calculation,  I  refuse  to  entertain  a 
doubt  that  this  army,  which  in  January  last  defeated 
Bragg's  superior  numbers,  cannot  overwhelm  his  present 
greatly  inferior  forces. 

"  4.  The  most  unfavorable  course  for  us  that  Bragg 
could  take  would  be  to  fall  back  without  giving  us  battle, 
but  this  would  be  very  disastrous  to  him.  Besides  the 
loss  of  material  of  war,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  rich 
and  abundan  t  harvest  now  nearly  ripe  in  Central  Tennes- 
see, he  would  lose  heavily  by  desertion.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  exists  among  his  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  troops.  They  are  already  deserting 
in  large  numbers.  A  retreat  would  greatly  increase  both 
the  desire  and  the  opportunity  for  desertion,  and  would 
very  materially  reduce  his  physical  and  moral  strength. 
While  it  would  lengthen  our  communications,  it  would 
give  U9  possession  of  McMinnville,  and  enable  us  to 
threaten  Chattanooga  and  East  Tennessee ;  and  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  an  early  occupation  of  the 
former  place. 

''5.  But  the  chances  are  more  than  ever  that  a  sud- 
den and  rapid  movement  would  compel  a  general  engage- 
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ment,  and  the  defeat  of  Bragg  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  disastroofi  to  the  rebellion. 

''  6.  The  turbulent  aspect  of  politics  in  the  loyal  States 
renders  a  decisive  blow  against  the  enemy  at  this  time  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  success  of  the  Government 
at  the  polls,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Conscription 
Act. 

"  7.  The  Government  and  the  War  Department  believe 
that  this  army  ought  to  move  upon  the  enemy.  The  army 
desires  it,  and  the  country  is  anxiously  hoping  for  it. 

'*  8.  Our  true  objective  point  is  the  rebel  army,  whose 
last  reserves  are  substantially  in  the  field,  and  an  effective 
blow  will  crush  the  shell,  and  soon  be  followed  by  the 
collapse  of  the  rebel  Government. 

**9.  We  have,  in  my  judgment,  wisely^  delayed  a  gen- 
eral movement  hitherto,  till  your  army  could  be  massed, 
and  your  cavalry  could  be  mounted.  Your  mobile  force 
can  now  be  concentrated  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  your 
cavalry,  if  not  equal  in  numerical  strength  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  is  greatly  superior  in  eflSciency  and  morale. 

''For  these  reasons  I  believe  an  immediate  advance  of 
all  our  forces  is  advisable,  and,  under  Mie  providence  of 
God,  will  be  successful. 

**  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

[Signed]  J.  A.  Garfield, 

Brigadier-  General,  Chief  of  Staff. 
**  Major-General  Bosecraks, 

Commanding  Depai-tment  Cumberland.'*. 

Tliis  report  was  effective.  It  satisfied  General  Eose- 
crans  that  he  was  then  competent  to  make  an  aggressive 
movement.  It  gave  him  information  of  which  he  was 
ignorant;  and  orders  were  immediately  issued  for  the 
Army  to  prepare  to  move  forward.  Twelve  days  after 
the  reception  of  that  report  the  initial  step  in  the 
Campaign  of  Tullahoma  was  taken. 

This  movement  gave  umbrage  to  some  of  the  seven- 
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that  hiB  horses  might  be  made  to  "  live  off  the  country." 
He  was  ready  to  move  on  the  15th  of  August. 

The  army,  in  separate  divisions,  moved  forward  sim- 
ultaneously toward  the  Tennessee  river  in  pursuit  of 
Bragg,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  that  stream  at 
various  points  and  capturing  Chattanooga.  From  the 
Sequatchie  Valley  Crittenden  sent  two  brigades  of 
mounted  mea  under  Minty  and  Wilder,  and  two  of  in- 
fantry under  Hazen  and  Wagner,  over  Walden's  Eidge, 
to  proceed  to  points  on  the  Tennessee,  near  and  above 
Chattanooga,  to  make  a  feigned  attack.  General  Hazen 
was  in  chief  command  of  these  four  brigades  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Yalley,  and  was  instructed  to  watch  all  the  cross- 
ings of  the  river  for  seventy  miles  above  Chattanooga, 
and  to  give  Bragg  the  impression  that  the  whole  of  Rose- 
crans'  army  was  about  to  cross  near  that  town.  Hazen's 
command  had  four  batteries  of  artillery. 

In  the  course  of  four  or  five  days  the  mountain  ranges 
were  crossed,  and  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  stretch- 
ing along  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver  for  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  of  its  course,  was  preparing  to  cross  that 
stream  at  different  points,  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
around  Chattanooga,  to  crush  or  starve  the  Confederate 
army  there.  Pontoon-boat,  raft  and  trestle  bridges  were 
constructed  at  Shellmound,  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek, 
Bridgeport,  Caperton's  Ferry,  and  Bellefonte.  So  early 
as  the  20th  (August,  1863),  Hazen  reconnoitered  Harri- 
son's, above  Chattanooga,  and  then  took  post  at  Foe's 
cross-roads,  fifteen  miles  from  the  latter  place ;  and  on 
the  f<dlowing  day,  Winer's  cannon  thundering  from  the 
eminences  opposite  Chattanooga,  and  the  voice  of  his 
shells  screaming  over   the    Confederate  camp,  startled 
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to  enter  and  take  posseseion  of  the  deserted  village,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  following  daj  it  encamped  at  Bo6e- 
ville,  within  five  miles  of  Chattanooga.  Thus,  without  a 
battle^  the  chief  object  of  the  grand  movement  of  the 
Ai^my  of  the  Camberland  over  the  mountains  was  gained. 
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iown  through  the  Carolinas,  with  his  corpe,  to  Augiista, 
Georgia,  thence  to  Atlanta,  and  then  up  the  railway 
toward  Chattanooga. 

Deceived  by  Bragg's  movements — uninformed  of  the 
fact  that  Lee  had  sent  troops  from  Virginia  to  re-enforce 
him,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  was  retreating 
toward  Bome,  and  ambitious  of  winning  renown  by  cap- 
turing his  foe,  or  driving  him  in  confusion  to  the  Gulf — 
Rosecrans,  instead  of  concentrating  his  forces  at  Chattar 
nooga,  and  achieving  a  great  as  well  as  an  almost  blood- 
less victory,  scattered  them  over  an  immense  space  of 
rough  country,  to  operate  on  the  rear  and  flank  of  what 
he  supposed  to  be  a  flying  adversary.  He  ordered  Orit- 
tenden  to  call  his  four  brigades  from  across  the  river,  near 
Chattanooga,  and  leaving  one  of  them  there  to  garrison 
the  town,  push  on  to  the  East  Chickamauga  Valley  and  the 
railway  to  Ringgold  or  Dalton,  to  intercept  the  march  of 
Buckner  from  East  Tennessee,  or  strike  the  Confederate 
I  rear,  as  circumstances  might  determine. 

General  George  H.  Thomas,  who  had  just  passed 
through  Stevens's  and  Cooper's  gaps  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain into  McLemore's  Cove,  was  directed  to  push  through 
Dug  Gap  of  Pigeon  Mountain,  and  fall  upon  the  sup- 
posed flank  of  the  Confederates  at  Lafayette.  At  the 
same  time  McCook  was  to  press  on  farther  south,  to 
Brooratown  Valley,  to  turn  Bragg's  left.  These  move- 
ments were  promptly  made,  and  revealed  the  alarming 
truth  to  Rosecrans.  His  cavalry  on  the  right,  supported 
by  McCook's  corps,  descended  Lookout  Mountain,  recon- 
noitered  Broomtown  Valley  as  far  as  Alpine,  and  dis- 
covered that  Bragg  had  not  retreated  on  Rome.  Critten- 
den   moved    rapidly  to  Ringgold,  where,  on  pushing 
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called  np  from  Bridgeport,  and  encamped  at  Bofisville; 
a  division  under  General  Steedman  was  ordered  np  from 
the  Nafihville  and  Chattanooga  Eailway,  and  a  brigade, 
led  by  Colonel  D.  McCook,  came  from  Columbia. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  the  18th  (September,  1868), 
when  it  was  positively  known  to  Bosecrans  that  troops 
from  Yirginia  were  joining  Bragg,  the  concentration  of 
his  army  was  completed,  excepting  the  reserves  at  Ross- 
ville  and  cavalry  at  Blue  Bird's  Gap  of  Pigeon  Mountain, 
and  at  Dougherty's  Gap,  that  separates  the  latter  from 
Lookout  Mountain.  The  divisions  of  Wood,  Van  Cleve, 
Palmer,  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Baird,  and  Brannan,  about 
thirty  thousand  in  number,  formed  the  first  line,  ranging 
from  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill  northward;  and  the  re- 
mainder were  posted  on  the  right,  in  reserve.  Minty  and 
Wilder,  with  their  mounted  men,  were  on  the  extreme 
left,  watching  the  crossings  of  the  roads  from  Ringgold 
and  Napier  Gap,  at  Reed's  and  Alexander's  bridge. 

Meanwhile,  Bragg  had  been  making  dispositions  for 
attacking  Rosecrans's  left.  His  scouts,  looking  down  from 
Pigeon  Mountain,  had  observed  the  exact  position  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cimiberland,  and  the  Confederate  leader  had 
the  advantage  of  knowing  the  strong  and  weak  points  of 
his  foe,  while  his  own  position  was  more  than  half  con- 
cealed. Bragg  concentrated  his  army  on'^the  eastern  side 
of  the  Chickamauga,  and,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  wben  the  advance  of  Longstreet's  corps,  under 
Hood,  was  coming  up,  he  massed  his  troops  heavily  on 
his  right,  attacked  Minty  and  Wilder,  who  fought  gal- 
lantly at  the  bridges,  and  pushed  the  National  left  back 
to  the  Lafayette  and  Rossville  road.  Early  in  the  even- 
ing. Hood,  with  a  division,  took  post  on  Bragg's  extreme 
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held  iu  reserve  on  the  west  side  of  the^  first  road  in  the 
rear  of  the  line.  Generals  Wood,  Davis,  and  Slieridan 
followed  next,  the  last  being  on  the  extreme  left.  Gen- 
eral Ljtle  occnpied  an  isolated  position  at  Gordon's 
Mills. 

By  a  continuous  night-march  up  the  Dry  Valley  road 
General  Thomas,  with  his  heavy  corps,  followed  by  a 
part  of  McGook's  troops,  had  reached  an  assigned  position 
on  a  southern  spiv  of  Missionaries'  Bidgc,  near  Kelley's 
Farm,  on  the  Bossville  and  Lafayette  road,  facing  the 
burnt  bridges  of  Beed  and  Alexander ;  and  there,  a  mile 
or  two  to  the  left  of  Crittenden's  corps,  he  proposed 
to  strike  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  (September) 
without  waiting  to  be  struck. 

General  Thomas  was  informed  by  Colonel  D.  McCook, 
who,  with  his  brigade  of  reserves,  had  been  holding  the 
front  at  that  point  during  the  night,  that  a  Confederate 
brigade  was  on  that  side  of  the  Chickamauga,  apparently 
alone,  and  that  as  he  (MeCook)  had  destroyed  Heed's 
bridge  behind  them,  he  thought  they  might  easily  be  cap- 
tured. Thomas  at  once  ordered  General  Brannan  to 
advance  with  two  brigades  on  the  road  to  Reed's  bridge, 
while  Baird  should  throw  forward  the  right  of  his  divi- 
sion on  the  road  to  Alexander's  bridge,  and  in  that  man- 
ner attempt  to  capture  the  isolated  brigade.  This  brought 
on  a  battle. 

While  Thomas's  troops  were  making  the  prescribed 
'movements,  a  portion  of  Palmer's  division  of  Crittenden's 
corps  came  up  and  took  post  on  Baird's  right;  and  at 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  Croxton's  brigade  of 
Brannan^s  division  became  sharply  engaged  with  Forrest's 
cavalry,  which  was  strongly  supported  by  the  infantry  bri- 
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gadess  of  Ector  and  Wilson,  from  Walker's  column.  Back 
upon  these  Croxton  had  driven  Forrest,  when  the  latter  was 
stoutly  resisted.  Then  Thomas  sent  Baird's  division  to 
aid  Croxton,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  the  Confeder- 
ates were  hurled  back  with  much  slaughter. 

Walker  now  threw  Liddle's  division  into  the  fight, 
making  the  odds  much  against  the  Nationals,  when  the 
latter  were  in  turn  driven;  and  the  pursuers,  dashing 
through  the  lines  of  three  regiments  •of  regulars  (Four- 
teenth, Sixteenth,  and  Eighteenth  United  States  troops), 
captured  two  biatteries  and  over  iSve  hundred  prisoners. 
One  of  the  batteries  lost  was  Loomis's,  of  Michigan, 
wjilch  had  done  so  much  service  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  that  the  very  metal  and  wooci  were  objects  of 
affection.  In  the  charge  of  the  Confederates  all  its 
horses  and  most  of  its  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  Its 
commander,  Lieutenant  Van  Pelt,  refused  to  leave  it,  and 
he  died  by  the  side  of  his  guns,  fighting  a  regiment  of 
men  with  his  single  saber. 

At  the  critical  moment  when  this  charge  was  made, 
Johnson's  division  of  McCook's  corps,  and  Reynolds's,  of 
Thomas's,  came  i-apidly  up,  and  were  immediately  thrown 
into  the  fight.  So  also  was  Palmer's  division  of  Critten- 
den's corps,  which  took  position  on  Baird's  right.  The 
Nationals  now  qufoumbered  and  outflanked  the  Confed- 
erates, attacked  them  furiously,  and  drove  them  back  in 
great  disorder  for  a  mile  and  a  half  on  their  reserves  near 
the  creek,  and  killing  General  Preston  Smith.  By  this 
charge  the  lost  battery  was  recovered,  and.  Brannan  and 
Baird  were  enabled  to  re-form  their  shattered  columns. 
The  position  of  the  Confederates  on  the  creek,  between 
the  two  bridges  already  mentioned,  was  so  strong  that  it 
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was  not  deemed  prudent  to  a^eail  it.  Then  there  was  a 
Inll  in  the  battle  for  an  hour,  during  which  Brannan  and 
Baird  took  position  on  commanding  ground  between 
McDaniel's  house  and  Eeid's  bridge,  with  orders  to  hold 
it  to  the  last  extremity.  It  was  now  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

At  five  o'clock  the  Confederates  renewed  the  battle, 
by  throwing  the  divisions  of  Liddle  and  Gist  in  heavy 
charges  upon  Reynolds's  right,  and  while  Thomas  was  try- 
ing to  concentrate  his  forces,  they  fell  with  equal  fury  on 
Johnson,  Baird,  and  Van  Cleve,  producing  some  con- 
fusion, and  threatening  the  destruction  of  that  part  of 
the  line.  Fortunately,  Gen.  Hazen  had  been  sent  back 
to  the  Rossville  road  to  take  charge  of  a  park  of  artillery, 
composed  of  four  batteries,  containing  twenty  guns,  which 
had  been  left  there  without  guards.  These  Hazen  quickly 
put  into  position  on  a  ridge,  with  such  infantry  supports 
as  he  could  hastily  collect,  and  brought  them  to  bear  upon 
the  Confederates,  at  short  range,  as  they  dashed  into  the 
road  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  Nationals,  This  caused 
them  to  recoil  in  disorder,  and  thereby  the  day  was  saved 
on  the  left.  Just  at  sunset  General  Cleburne  made  a 
charge  upon  Johnson's  front  with  a  division  of  Hill's 
corps,  and  pressed  up  to  the  National  lines,  but  secured 
no  positive  advantage. 

There  had  been  some  lively  artillery  work  on  the 
National  right  during  the  day,  and  in  an  attack  by  three 
of  Bragg's  brigades  in  succession,  one  of  the  National 
batteries  (three  guns)  was  for  a  time  in  possession  of  the 
foe.  But  the  assailants  were  soon  driven  back,  and  the 
gims  were  recovered.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Hood  threw  two  of  his  divisions  (his  own  and  that  of 
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ThomaB,  as  circumstances  might  require.  These  orders 
were  issued  at  an  earlj  hour,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  needed  repose. 

Bragg  had  likewise  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous 
attack  at  dawn.  Longstreet  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  immediately  received  his  instructions  as 
commander  of  the  left,  where  his  own  troops  were 
stationed ;  and  Polk  was  ordered  to  assail  the  Nationals 
at  daylight,  and  "to  take  up  the  attack  in  succession 
rapidly  to  the  left-  The  left  wing  was  to  await  the 
attack  by  the  right,  and  take  it  up  promptly  when  made, 
and  the  whole  line  was  then  to  be  pushed  vigorously  and 
persistently  against  the  enemy  throughout  its  extent." 

The  battle  was  to  have  been  opened  at  daylight  by 
Hill,  whose  corps  was  to  fall  upon  the  National  left. 
Before  that  hour  Bragg  was  in  the  saddle,  and  he  waited 
with  great  impatience  for  the  sound  of  battle  when  day 
dawned,  for  he  had  heard  the  noise  of  axes  and  the 
falling  of  trees  during  the  night,  indicating  that  his 
adversary  was  intrenching.  But  Polk  was  silent,  and 
when  Bragg  rode  to  the  right,  he  found  that  the  right 
reserve  leader  had  not  even  prepared  for  the  movement. 
Bragg  now  renewed  his  orders,  but  another  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  him  was  lost. 

At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  attack,  Thomas  was 
comparatively  weak,  for  Negley  had  not  yet  joined  him, 
and  Bosecrans,  riding  along  his  lines  at  dawn,  had  found 
his  troops  on  his  left  not  so  concentrated  as  he  wished. 
This  defect  was  speedily  remedied.  Under  cover  of  a 
dense  fog  that  shrouded  the  whole  country,  reinforce- 
ments joined  Thomas,  until  nearly  one-half  the  Army  of 
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woold  be  left.  Thomas  had  given  an  order  lot  the 
massing  of  cannon  on  the  Missionaries'  Eidge,  just  west 
of  the  State  Boad,  as  strongly  supported  by  infantry  as 
possible,  to  command  Breckinridge's  artillery,  and  sweep 
the  ground  to  the  left  and  rear  of  Baird,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  misunderstood,  and  the  work  was  not  done. 
Yet  the  attempt  to  turn  the  National  flank  was  not 
accomplished,  for  Thomas  and  his  veterans  stood  like  a 
wall  in  the  way,  and  the  assailants  had  much  to  do  to 
maintain  the  battle  nearer  the  centre,  where  the  conflict 
was,  for  awhile,  equally  desperate,  bloody  and  decisive. 

While  the  struggle  was  going  on  at  the  left  and  left 
centre,  the  right  became  involved  in  disaster.  The  divisions 
of  Negley  and  Van  Cleve  moved  successively,  after  the 
battle  had  begun,  to  the  support  of  Thomas.  Wood  was 
directed  to  close  up  to  Reynolds  on  the  right  centre,  and 
Davis  to  close  on  Wood.  McCook,  commanding  on  that 
wing,  was  ordered  to  close  down  on  the  left  with  all 
possible  speed.  These  dangerous  movements  were  now 
made  disastrous  by  the  blunder  of  an  incompetent  staff 
officer,  who  was  sent  with  ordera  to  Wood.  The  latter 
understanding  that  he  was  directed  to  support  Reynolds, 
then  hard  pressed,  pulled  out  of  the  line  and  passed  to  the 
rear  of  Brannan,  who  was  en  echelon^  slightly  in  the  rear 
of  Reynolds's  right.  This  left  a  gap,  which  Longstreet 
quickly  saw,  and  before  Davis,  by  McCook's  order,  could 
fill  it  with  three  light  brigades,  he  thrust  Hood  into  it. 
The  latter,  with  Stewart,  charged  furiously,  with  Buck- 
ner  supporting  him  by  a  simultaneous  advance  on  the 
National  right. 

Hood's  column  now  struck  Davis  on  the  right,  and 
Brannan  on  the  left,  and  Sheridan  in  the  rear,  severing 
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Gaw,  by  Thomafi's  order,  liad  massed  all  the  artillery  he 
could  find  in  reserve,  and  brought  as  many  infantry  to  its 
support  as  possible.  To  that  position  Thomas  now  with- 
drew from  his  breastworks  and  concentrated  his  command. 

Wood  had  barely  time  to  dispose  his  troops  on  the  left 
of  Brannan,  before  they  were  furiously  attacked,  the 
Confederates  keeping  up  the  assault  by  throwing  in  fresh 
troops  as  fast  as  those  in  their  front  were  repulsed. 
Meanwhile,  General  Gordon  Granger,  who,  at  Eossville, 
with  a  reserve  force,  had  heard  the  roar  of  guns  where 
Thomas  was  posted,  had  moved  to  his  support,  without 
orders,  and  appeared  on  his  left  flank  at  the  head  of  Steed- 
man's  division  of  his  corps.  He  was  directed  to  push  on 
and  take  position  on  Brannan's  right,  when  Steeduian  gain 
lantly  fought  his  way  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  at  the  ap- 
pointed place,  and  then,  turning  his  artillery  upon  the 
assailants,  drove  them  down  the  southern  slope  of  the 
ridge  with  great  slaughter. 

The  Confederates  soon  returned  to  the  attack,  with  a 
determination  to  drive  the  Nationals  from  the  ridge. 
They  were  in  overwhelming  force,  and  pressed  Thomas 
in  front  and  on  both  flanks.  Finally,  when  they  were 
moving  along  a  ridge  and  in  a  gorge,  to  assail  liis  right 
in  flank  and  rear.  Granger  formed  the  brigades  of  Whit- 
taker  and  Mitchell  into  a  charging  party,  and  hurled 
them  against  the  Confederates,  of  whom  General  Hind- 
man  was  the  commander,  in  the  gorge.  They  were  led  by 
Steedman,  who,  seizing  a  regimental  flag,  headed  the 
charge.  Victory  followed.  In  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes  Hindman  and  his  Confederates  disappeared,  and 
the  Nationals  held  both  ridge  and  gorge.  The  latter  had 
lost  heavily.     Steedman's  horse  was  killed,  and  he  was 
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So  ended  the  Battle  of  Chickamauoa.  There  was 
no  pursuit.  The  Kationals  quietly  took  position  in  the 
KcssvUle  and  Dry  Valley  gaps  of  the  Missionaries'  Bidgo 
on  the  20th.  On  the  following  morning  a  reconnoitering 
force  of  Confederates  on  the  Kinggold  road  drove  in 
Minty's  cavalry,  but  did  little  harm.  That  evening  tlie 
whole  army  withdrew  in  perfect  order  to  a  position  as- 
signed it  by  JKosecrans,  in  front  of  Chattanooga,  and,  on 
the  following  day,  Bragg  advanced  and  took  possession  of 
LfOokout  Mountain  and  the  whole  of  the  Missionaries 
Ridge. 

The  Confederates  won  a  victory  on  the  field  in  the 
Battle  of  Chickamauga  at  a  fearful  cost  to  both  armies, 
and  without  any  other  decisive  result.  Kosecrans  might 
have  held  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Mountain,  and  the  Mis- 
sionaries' Kidge,  vrfth  his  communications  secure,  without 
that  fearful  cost ;  while  Bragg,  although  he  had  reaped 
"glory,''  as  the  phrase' is,  on  the  battle-field,  secured  none 
of  the  harvest  of  solid  victory,  such  as  the  capture  or 
dispersion  of  the  army  of  his  adversary.  "  Rosecrans," 
said  a  Confederate  historian,  "  still  held  the  prize  of  Chat- 
tanooga, and  with  it  the  possession  of  East  Tennessee. 
Two-thirds  of  our  nitre-beds  were  in  that  region,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  coal  which  supplied  our  foun- 
dries. It  abounded  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was 
one  of  the  strongest  countries  in  the  world,  so  full  of 
lofty  mountains  that  it  had  been  called,  not  unaptly,  the 
Switzerland  of  America.  As  the  possession  of  Switzer- 
land opened  the  door  to  the  invasion  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France,  so  the  possession  of  East  Tennessee  gave 
easy  access  to  Virginia,  Korth  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama.'' 
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The  National  loss  was  reported  at  16,326,  of  whom 
1,687  were  killed,  9,384  were  wounded,  and  5,255  were 
missing.  The  total  loss  of  ofScers  was  974.  It  m  proba- 
ble the  entire  Union  loss  was  ftiU  19,000.  Among  the 
killed  were  General  W.  H.  Lytle,  of  Ohio,  Colonels  Bald- 
win and  Heg,  commanding  brigades,  and  Colonels  E.  A. 
Kicg,  Alexander,  and  Gilmer.  The  Confederate  loss,  ac- 
cording to  a  compilation  made  from  the  reports  of 
Bragg's  commanders,  was  20,950,  of  whom  2,673  wer^ 

• 

killed)  16,274  were  wounded,  and  2,003  were  missing. 
Rosecrans  reported  that  he  brought  oflE  the  field  2,003 
prisoners,  36  guns,  20  caissons,  and  8450  small-arms,  and 
that  he  lost  in  prisoners,  including  2,500  of  his  wounded 
left  on  the  field,  7,500.  Bragg  claimed  to  have  captured 
over  8,000  prisoners,  including  the  wounded,  51  guns, 
and  15,000  small-arms.  The  Confederates  left  a  large 
number  of  the  Union  dead  unburied. 

It  is  now  agreed  by  military  critics  that  the  Nationals 
lost  the  honor  and  advantage  of  a  great  victory  for  their 
arms  in  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga  in  consequence  of  a 
hastily-written  order  to  General  Wood,  commanding  the 
right  wing.  General  Garfield  wrote  every  order  of  his  chief 
on  that  sanguinary  battle-field  excepting  this  one,  not  from 
dictation  usually,  but  rather  from  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  judgment,  afterward  submitting  what  he  had  prepared 
to  Rosecrans  for  approval  or  change.  The  fatal  order  was 
written  by  Kosecrans  himself.  The  meaning  of  the  order 
was  correct,  but  the  phraseology  was  so  obscure  that  the 
division  commander  so  interpreted  it  that  obedience 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army. 

It  is  probable  that  to  Garfield's  quick  perceptions  and 
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Unflinching  bravery  was  due  the  salvation  of  the  National 
army  from  utter  ruin  in  that  battle.  When  Wood,  mis- 
interpreting the  obscure  order,  opened  the  gap  which  al- 
lowed the  Confederates  to  give  the  blow  that  broke  apart 
the  right  and  centre  of  the  National  line,  and  swept  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  chief  of  staff,  and  a  great  mass  of 
demoralized  troops  in  a  wild  current  toward  Chattanooga, 
Gai-iield  felt  sure  that  Thomas,  commanding  the  centre, 
was  holding  his  own  with  his  usual  stubbornness.  He 
implored  Rosecrans  to  let  him  seek  that  centre  and  make 
that  a  rallying  point  from  which  to  prevent  utter  rout  by 
skillful  and  persistent  fighting. 

Rosecrans  cheerfully  gave  Garfield  permission  to  go 
to  Thomas.  The  brave  young  General,  with  a  few  order- 
lies and  a  compaljy  officer,  set  out  on  the  perilous  journey 
through  tangled  woods,  over  hills,  across  morasses,  and 
ignorant  as  to  where  the  Confederate  picket  lines  might 
be.  His  brain  was  full  of  the  latest  events  of  the  battle 
and  teeming  with  plans  for  the  remaining  work  to  be 
done.  It  has  been  well  said,  "  His  arrival  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Thomas  was  equal  to  a  reinforcement  by  a 
corps."  He  gave  Thomas  incalculable  aid  by  his  full 
knowledge  of  what  had  already  occurred  on  the  field. 
His  intelligent  advice  and  his  aggressive  entlinsiasm  well 
supplemented  that  of  the  brave  Thomas,  who,  because  of 
his  impregnability  won  the  name  of  "The-Rock  of 
Chickamauga."  Garfield  also  won,  on  the  same  day,  the 
commission  of  a  Major-Gcneral  of  Volunteers. 

The  National  Army  fell  back  to  Chattanooga,  where 
General  Garfield  performed  important  service  in  its 
re-organization  and  preparation  for  further  operations, 
and  in  the  defense  of  the  post   against  the  Confederates. 
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Having  done  thlt^,  he  was  sent  to  Washington  to  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  diflferences  between  Rosecrans  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  (Stanton).  There  he  first  learned  that 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  Major- 
Greneral. 

General  Garfield  regarded  with  supreme  repugnance 
the  class  of  politicians  who  constituted  the  "  Peace  Party" 
of  the  radical  stamp  of  Vallandigham,  and  who  secretly 
gave  "  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy "  called  "  Copper- 
heads." In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Uinsdale,  written  at 
head-quarters  at  Murfreesborough  on  May  26, 1863,  he 
wrote: 

*'Tell  all  those  copperhead  students  for  me  that,  were 
I  there  in  charge  of  the  school,  I  would  not  only  dishon- 
orably dismiss  them  from  the  school,  but,  if  they  re- 
mained in  the  place  and  persisted  in  their  cowardly  trea- 
son, I  would  apply  to  General  Burnside  to  enforce  General 
Order  No.  38  in  their  cases.     .     .     . 

^^  If  those  young  traitors  are  in  earnest  they  should  go 
to  the  Southern  Confederacy,  where  they  can  receive  full 
sympathy.  Tell  them  all  that  I  will  furnish  them  passes 
through  our  lines,  where  they  can  join  Vallandigham  and 
their  other  friends,  till  such  time  as  they  can  destroy  us 
and  come  back  home  as  conquerors  of  their  own  people, 
or  can  learn  wisdom  and  obedience. 

'^  I  know  this  apparently  is  a  small  matter,  but  it  is 
only  apparently  small.  We  do  not  know  what  the  devel- 
opments of  a  month  may  bring  forth,  and,  if  such  things 
be  permitted  at  Hiram,  they  may  anywhere.  The  Eebels 
catch  up  all  such  facts  as  sweet  morsels  of  comfort,  and 
every  such  influence  lengthens  the  war  and  adds  to  the 
bloodshed," 

Before  Garfield  entered  the  military  service,  it  had 

been  determined  among  the  leading  Republicans  of  the 
10 
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of    President   of   the    United   States  in 

as  a  member  of  my  military  family  dming 
)f  the  war.     When  he  came  to  my  head- 
t  confess  I  had  a  prejndice  against  him, 
\  lie  was  a  preacher  who  had  gone  into 
nan  of  that  cast  I  was  naturally  opposed 
I  saw  of  him  tlie  better  I  liked  him,  and 
lim  hia  choice  of  a  brigade,  or  to  become 
iflf.    He  chose  the  latter.     His  views  were 
as  poBsessed  of  a  tlioroughly  comprehen- 
,e  in  the  Snmmer  of  1863  he  came  to  me 
d  that  he  had  been  asked  to  accept  the 
linatioD  for  CongrcEs  from  the  Ashtabola 
i  aeked  rmy  advice  as  to  whether  he  ought 
i  whether  he  could  do   so  hxmorahly.    j 
lot  only  thought  he  could  accept  it  with 
T deemed  it  to  be  hie  duty  to  do  so.    '  The 
ver,'  I  Slid,  '  nor  will  it  be  for  some  time 
«  will  be  many  qnestions  arising  in  Con- 
juire  not  alone  Btateemanltke  treatment, 
but  the  advice  of  men  hcving  an  acquaintance  with  mili- 
tary affairs  wUI  be  needful ;  and  for  that  and  several  other 
reasons,  yon  would,  I  beheve,  do  equally  as  good  service 
to  this  country  in  Congress  as  in  the  field.'     I  consider 
Garfield  head  and  shoulders  above  any  of  the  men  named 
before  the  convention,  and  far  superior  to  any  of  the  poli- 
tical managers  upon  the  floor." 
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and  when  he  was  ten  yeare  of  age  they  'emigrated  to 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio.  They  were  among  the  first 
settlers  on  the  Western  Reserve.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  Joshua  entered  the  military  service  in  the  second 
war  for  independence,  or  the  war  of  1812. 

Young  Giddings  was  one  of  an  expedition  sent  to  the 
peninsula  north  of  Sandusky  Bay,  where,  in  two  fierce 
battles  with  a  superior  force  of  Indians,  nearly  one-fourth 
of  its  number  were  killed  or  wounded.  At  the  close  of 
his  term  of  enlistment  he  began  school-teaching  in  a  little 
log  school-house,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  commenced 
the  study  of  law.  This  study  he  pursued  three  years, 
and  in  1820  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Oiddings  began  his  public  career  in  1826,  when 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  Assembly  district  in  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio.  In  1838,  when  he  was  forty-three 
years  of  age,  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  a  free- 
dom-loving and  just  man.  He  was  already  known  as  an 
**  abolitionist,"  or  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  a 
tenn  of  reproach,  at  that  time,  among  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Giddings  was  fluent  in  speech, 
sincere  in  his  professions  and  bold  in  the  support  of  his 
convictions ;  and  he  at  once  became  a  leading  champion 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  ia  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  territory  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government.  He  regarded  the 
upholding  of  slavery  by  the  Government,  in  the  mere  act 
of  permission  for  its  existence  on  public  domain,  as  a  crime 
against  human  liberty  and  humanity,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  nation. 

The  first  anti-slavery  speech  of  Mr.  Giddings,  in  Con- 
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consecutive  years,  by  continued  re-elections,  and  all  that 
time  he  fought  valiantly  for  the  right  whenever  occasion 
gave  him  an  opportunity.  He  was  an  active  coadjutor 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  until 
that  stateman's  death. 

Mr.  Giddings,  though  independent  of  strict  party 
restraints,  generally  acted  with  the  Whigs,  for  he  regarded 
the  Democratic  party  as  hopelessly  bound  to  the  service 
of  the  slave  oligarchy.  He  gave  his  hearty  support  to 
General  Harrison  and  Henry  Clay,  but  refused,  on  Anti- 
Slavery  grounds,  to  support  General  Taylor  for  ihe 
Presidency,  in  1848.  In  that  election  he  acted  with  the 
feeble  Free  Soil  party.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Compromise  measures,  which  were,  comprised 
in  the  famous  "Omnibus  Bill"  of  1850,  especially  the 
infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Ijaw,  which  was  avowedly  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  debates  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854,  and  during 
the  troubles  in  Kansas. 

So  regularly  had  Mr.  Giddings  been  returned  to 
Congress  by  his  constituents  of  the  Western  Reserve,  that 
he  came  to  regard  his  nomination  and  re-election  as 
certain,  and  became  careless  of  his  interests.  An  ambi- 
tious young  lawyer  named  Hutchins,  of  his  district  (a 
Kepublican),  taking  advantage  of  this  carelessness,  secured 
his  own  nomination  and  election,  in  1858,  and  Mr. 
Giddings  was  out  of  Congress  the  next  year. 

The  friends  of  Giddings  never  forgave  Hutchins,  and 
determined  to  put  him  out  of  Congress  and  re-elect  their 
old  representative,  now  sixty-six  years  of  age.  The 
government  had  meanwhile  appointed  him  Consul-Gen- 
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lution  of  the  Union.  Some  of  their  ideas  concerning  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  accomplishing  a  "  disjunctive 
conjunction  "  of  the  Union  were  unique,  to  say  the  least. 
These  will  be  noticed  presently. 

Seeing  the  danger  arising  from  the  machinations  of 
this  party,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  politicians  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Kepublican  administration ;  perceiving  that 
some  of  the  ofiBcers  of  the  army  were  infected  with  the 
virus  spread  by  the  Peace  Party,  and  the  want  of  firm, 
thoroughly  patriotic,  bold,  and  determined  men  in  mili- 
tary circles,  Garfield  regretted  having  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  army.  He  was  almost  persuaded  to  resign 
his  seat  in  Congress  and  accept  a  re-commission  as  Major- 
General. 

When  Bosecrans  was  superseded,  General  Thomas, 
Gai-tield's  warm  friend  and  admirer,  and  then  Commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  anxious  to  have 
him  back  in  the  army,  and  in  a  private  letter  tendered 
him  the  command  of  an  Army  Corps  if  he  would  join 
him.  Garfield,  in  his  hesitation  and  temporary  perplexity, 
went  to  President  Lincoln  for  counsel.  The  President 
reiterated,  in  substance,  what  he  had  said  to  the  General 
when  he  was  debating  whether  he  should  enter  Congress 
at  all.     He  said : 

"  The  Bepublican  majority  in  Congress  is  very  small, 
and  it  is  more  doubtful  whether  we  can  carry  the  neces- 
sary war  measure ;  and,  besides,  we  are  greatly  lacking  in 
men  of  military  experience  in  the  House  to  regulate 
legislation  about  the  army.  It  is  your  duty  to  remain  in 
Congress." 

This  settled  the  question  in  Garfield's  mind,  and  he 
went  to  work  as  a  National  Legislator,  with  his  usual  will, 
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£7en  before  the  paissage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion by  the  South  Carolina  politicans,  some  of  the  loyal 
newspapers  of  the  North,  dreading  war,  with  thought 
less  haste  were  disposed  to  sun-ender  everything  to  the 
demands  of  the  slave-holders.  Tlie  New  York  Tribune 
(November  7,  1860),  said  : 

"  Whenever  a  considerable  portion  of  our  Union  shall 
deliberately  resolve  to  go  out,  we  shall  resist  all  coercive 
measures  designed  to  keep  it  in.  We  hope  never  to  live 
in  a  Bepublic  whereof  one  section  is  pinned  to  the 
remainder  by  bayonets." 

The  mischievous  influence  of  such  loose  utterances 
on  so  grave  a  subject  was  apparent  afterwards.  When, 
in  June,  1865,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  applied  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  for  a  pardon,  he  declared  that  these  words 
of  the  Tribune  were,  among  other  reasons,  the  cause  of 
his  espousing  the  fortunes  of  the  rebellion,  as  it  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  supporters  of  the  Republican 
party.  It  made  him  believe  that  the  separation  and 
independence  of  the  Slave-labor  States  would  be  granted, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  war. 

On  the  day  before  President  Lincoln's  inauguration 
(March  3, 1861),  General  Winfield  Scott,  the  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  on  whose  advice 
and  skill  the  incoming  President  must  rely  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  integrity  of  the  nation  and  the  vindication  of 
the  laws,  wrote  to  Mr.  Seward,  the  chosen  Secretary  of 
State,  the  following  extraordinary  letter : 

"  To  meet  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  times, 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  guilty  of  no  arrogance  in  limit- 
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ing  the  President's  field  of  selection  to  one  of  the  four 
plans  of  procedure  subjoined  : 

"  I.  Throw  ofE  the  old  and  assume  a  new  designation — 
the  Union  Party ;  adopt  the  conciliatory  measures  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Crittenden,  or  the  Peace  Convention,  and, 
my  life  upon  it,  we  shall  have  no  new  case  of  secession ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  early  return  of  many,  if  not  all  - 
the  States  which  have  already  broken  off  from  the  Union. 
Without  some  equally  benign  measure,  the  remaining 
Slaveholding  States  will  probably  join  the  Montgomery 
Confederacy  in  less  than  sixty  days — when  this  city 
[Washington],  being  included  in  a  foreign  country,  would 
require  a  permanent  garrison  of  at  least  thirty-five  thou- 
sand troops  to  protect  the  Government  within  it. 

'*  II.  Collect  the  duties  on  foreign  goods  outside  the 
ports  of  which  this  Government  has  lost  the  command,  or 
close  such  ports  by  act  of  Congress,  and  blockade  them. 

"III.  Conquer  the  seceded  States  by  invading  armies. 
No  doubt  this  might  be  done  in  two  or  three  years,  by  a 
young  and  able  general — a  Wolfe,  a  Desaix,  or  a  Hoche — 
with  three  hundred  thousand  disciplined  men  (kept  up  to 
that  number),  estimating  a  third  for  garrisons,  and  the 
loss  of  a  yet  greater  number  by  skirmishes,  sieges,  battles, 
and  Southern  fevers.  The  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty on  the  other  side  would  be  frightful,  however  perfect 
the  moral  discipline  of  the  invaders.  The  conquest  com- 
pleted, at  that  enormous  waste  of  human  life  to  the 
North  and  Northwest,  with  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  added  thereto,  and  cut  ho7io  f  Fifteen 
desolated  Provinces  !  not  to  be  brought   into  harmony  1 

with  their  conquerors,  to  be  held  for  generations  by  heavy 
garrisons,  at  an  expense  quadruple  the  net  duties  or  taxes 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  extort  from  them,  followed 
by  a  Protector  or  Emperor. 

"FV.  Say  to  the  seceded   States — Wayward  sisters, 
depart  in  peace.* 

*  Scott's  Autobiography. 


)f  John  Van  Buren,  of  New  York, 
a  the  original  draft  of  this  letter, 
ake  of  a  etrictly  private  nature,  snp- 
>ly  gratifying  tlie  wishes  of  an  hon- 
ence  waa  betrayed,  and  this  private 
■as  read  to  a  large  pablic  meeting 
tie  Seymonr,  during  the  canvass  of 
e  of  Governor  of  New  York.  The 
iplied  censnre  of  the  policy  of  the 
Lincoln. 

'•  The  American  Society  for  the 
on,"  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of 

for  publication,  gave  the  follow- 

securing  peace  and  ultimate   re- 
e  two  sections  of  the  Union  ■ — 
st  proper  mode  of  adjusting  these 
!i^ational  Convention,  in  conformity 
the  Constitution ;  a  Convention  of 

Bhould  be  referred  the  whole  sub- 
,  and  then,  if  but  a  moiety  of  the 
d  and  kind  disposition  manifested 
;ion  of  1787,  wliich  fi'amcd  onr 
jntrolling  disposition  of  the  new 
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another  Federated  Union,"  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
^^  The  idea  is  so  f  nil  of  crime  and  disaster  that  no  man,  in 
his  right  mind,  can  entertain  it  for  a  moment."  Suppos- 
ing all  these  mattei*s  to  be  definitely  settled  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  all  parties,  the  question  naturally  arose  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  "  What  is  to  become  of  the  Flag 
of  the  Union  ? "    He  answered : 

"  The  Southern  section  is  now  [Winter  of  1861]  agi- 
tating the  question  of  a  device  for  their  distinctive  flag. 
Cannot  this  question  of  flags  be  so  settled  as  to  aid  in  a 
future  Union  ?  I  think  it  can.  If  the  country  can  be 
divided,  why  not  the  flag  ?  The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the 
flag  in  which  we  all  have  a  deep  and  the  self-same 
interest.  It  is  hallowed  by  the  common  victories  of  our 
several  wars.  We  all  have  sacred  associations  clustering 
around  it  in  common,  and,  therefore,  if  we  must  be  two 
nations,  neither  nation  can  lay  exclusive  claim  to  it 
without  manifest  injustice  and  offense  to  the  other. 
Neither  will  consent  to  throw  it  aside  altogether  for  a 
new  and  strange  device,  with  no  associations  of  the  past 
to  hallow  it. 

"  The  most  obvious  solution  of  the  diflSculties  which 
spring  up  in  this  respect  is  to  divide  the  old  flag,  giving 
half  to  each.  It  may  be  done,  and  in  a  manner  to  have 
a  salutary  moral  effect  upon  both  parties.  Let  the  blue 
union  be  diagonally  divided,  from  left  to  right  or  right 
to  left,  and  the  thirteen  stripes  longitudinally,  so  as  to 
make  six  and  a  half  stripes  in  the  upper,  and  six  and  a 
half  stripes  in  ther  lower  portion.  Referring  to  it,  as  on 
a  map,  the  upper  portion  being  North,  and  the  lower 
portion  being  South,  we  have  the  upper  diagonal  division 
of  the  blue  field  and  the  upper  six  and  a  half  stripes  for 
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both  confederacies    a   fraternal   yearning    for  the  old 
Union  r' 

Snch  was  the  notable  plan  for  reconciliation  pnt  forth 
by  the  most  distinguished,  sincere,  and  tmlj  patriotic 
member  of  the  misguided  Peace  Party.  This  novel 
proposition,  this  experiment  of  trying  to  make  a  delicate 
China  vase  stronger  and  more  beantiful  by  first  breaking 
it  into  fragments  and  cementing  it  by  foreign  agency, 
shared  the  fate  of  other  compromises  in  Congi-ess  and  in 
the  Peace  Convention.  It  was  regarded  as  insufficient 
and  wholly  impracticable  by  every  sane  man.  In  con- 
demnation of  this  particular  proposition,  came  out  of  the 
past  a  voice  from  the  Father  of  his  Country,  saying,  in 
hifl  Farewell  Address : 

"  It  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly 
estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  National  Union  to 
your  collective  and  individual  happiness ;  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to 
it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of 
the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity ; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  dis- 
countenancing whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion 
that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned ;  and  indignantly 
frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to 
alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 

I  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link   together  the 

;  various  parts." 

I  There  were  other  leaders  of  the  Peace  Party,  who  as- 

sume to  control  the  Democratic  party,  who  were  not  so 
patriotic  as  was  the  misguided  Professor  Morse.  In  the 
Autumn  of  1862,  leaders  of  that  party  in  the  city  of 
Jfew  York  called  on  JiOrd  Lyons,  the  British  Minister  ^t 
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Waahington  (who  had  just  arrived  after  a  brief  visit  to 
England),  with  an  evident  desire  to  have  his  government 
interfere  in  our  affairs,  and  thus  secure  the  independence 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  Democratic  party  had  just  carried  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  eleoted  Horatio  Seynrour  Governor. 

Lord  Lyons  found,  he  said  in  his  dispatch  to  Lord 
John  Eussell  (November  17,  1862),  the  "conservative 
leaders  "  exulting  in  their  success.  They  felt  assurance  that 
they  would  henceforth  have  strength  sufficient  to  check 
the  Government  in  its  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  believed  that  the  President  would  heed  the  voice  of 
warning  given  in  the  late  elections.  "  On  the  following 
morning,  however,"  his  lordship  said,  "intelligence  ar- 
rived from  Washington  which  dashed  the  rising  hopes  of 
the  Conservatives,"  as  the  Democrats  called  themselves. 
It  was  announced  that  General  McClellan,  who  "had 
been  regarded  as  the  representative  of  Conservative  prin- 
ciples in  the  army,"  had  been  superseded  in  command  of 
the  army,  and  suspended  from  active  service.  This  was 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the 
President  to  push  straight  forward  in  the  course  he  had 
adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion;  and  his 
lordship  said  that  the  "irritation  of  the  Conservatives" 
seemed  "  to  be  not  unmixed  with  consternation  and  de- 
spondency." 

"  Several  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,"  he  said, 
"  sought  interviews  with  me,  both  before  and  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  intelligence  of  General  McClellan's  dismissal. 
The  subject  uppermost  in  their  minds,  while  they  were 
speaking  to  me,  was  naturally  that  of  foreign  mediation 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  Many  of  them  seemed 
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to  think  that  this  mediation  must  come  at  last,  but  they 
appeared  to  be  very  much  afraid  of  its  coming  too  soon. 
It  was  evident  that  they  apprehended  that  a  premature 
proposal  of  a  foreign  intervention  would  afford  the  Radi- 
cal party  a  means  of  reviving  the  violent  war  spirit,  and 
thus  defeat  their  peaceful  plans."    Then  they  laid  befoi*e 
his  lordship  "  the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  Conservative 
party.    At  the  bottom,  I  thought,"  continued  his  lord- 
sliip,  "  I  perceived  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  even 
at  the  risk  of  losing  the  Southern  States  altogether ;  but 
it  was  plain  that  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  avow  this 
desire.     Indeed,  some  hints  of  it,  dropped  before  the 
elections,  were  so  ill  received  that  a  strong  declaration  in 
the  contrary  sense  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders.     At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Conservative  party  call  loudly  for  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  reproach  the  Gov- 
ernment with  slackness,  as  well  as  a  want  of  success  in  its 
military  measures." 

These  leaders  expressed  themselves  determined  to 
stand  by  "the  South"  in  perpetuating  slavery,  and  if 
their  party  should,  as  they  hoped,  speedily  acquire  the 
control  of  public  affairs, "  they  would  be  disposed  to  accept 
an  offer  of  mediation,  if  it  appeared  to  be  the  only  means 
of  putting  a  stop  to  hostilities."  They  would  prefer  to 
have  such  proposition  come  from  the  great  European 
powers  conjointly,  and  Great  Britain  to  appear  as  little 
prominent  as  possible. 

On  August  29, 1864,  a  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion to  nominate  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States  assembled  at  X^icago.  It  appeared  to  be  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  leaders  of  the  Peace  Party. 
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In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  convention,  its  presi- 

• 

dent  spoke  bitterly  against  the  Government.  The  con- 
vention was  crowded  with  leaders  of  the  Peace  Party, 
either  as  delegates  or  spectators.  The  convention  nomi- 
nated General  George  B.  McClellan  for  President,  and 
adopted  resolutions  which  gave  satisfaction  and  hope  to 
the  Confederates.  Especially  pleasing  to  them  was  the 
following : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  does  explicitly  de- 
clare, as  the  sense  of  the  American  people,  that,  after 
four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experi- 
ment of  war,  during  which,'  under  the  pretense  of  a  mili- 
tary necessity,  of  a  war-power  higher  than  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Constitution  itself  has  been  disregarded  in  every 
part,  and  public  liberty  and  private  right  alike  trodden 
down,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  essen- 
tially impaired, — ^justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the 
public  welfare  demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  yiew  to  an  ultimate 
convention  of  all  the  States,  or  other  peaceable  means,  to 
the  end  that,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  peace 
may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the 
States. '* 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1864,  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens, Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  wrote : 

*^  The  action  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  so  far  as  its 
platform  of  principles  goes,  presents  a  ray  of  light,  which, 
under  Providence,  may  prove  the  dawn  of  the  day  to  this 
long  and  cheerless  night — the  first  ray  of  light  I  have  seen 
from  the  North  since  the  war  began.  This  cheers  the 
heart,  and  toward  it  I  could  almost  exclaim,  *  Hail,  holy 
light,  offspring  of  heaven^  first-born  of  th^  eternal  co- 
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[preeB  thee,  anblamed,  sinco  God  is 

lent  of  leading  men  in  the  Confed- 
!tion  of  the  Chicago  nominee  would 
nee  of  that  Confederacy,  and  it 
iglit  the  Union  Boldiers  more  dea- 
;ncce68  on  the  part  of  the  Confeder- 
:  the  election  of  HcClellan. 
ive,"  said  the  Charleston  Courier, 
ion  existing  between  the  armies  of 
be  Peace  men  in  the  United  States, 
mmense  forces,  that  are  working  to- 
nent  of  peace.  The  party  whose 
vrm  we  are  considering  are  alto- 
tcceas  on  the  cowrage  and  resolution 
If  their  generalship,  sagacity,  valor 
le  to  obtain  victories,  and  to  ari-est 
'ading  hordes,  the  existing  adminis- 
X>m  all  the  efforts  of  the  opposition, 
et  powerful  combinations,  will  con- 
jee they  occupy.  Oub  success  im 
jccEss  OF  McClellan.     Oue  fail- 

■JB/J>  TO  HIS  DEFEAT.       It   is   the   vlc- 

ed  oar  arms  since  this  year  bugan 
Qce,  strength  and  harmony  to  that 
8  arrayed  itself  with  firm,  defiant 
it  and  his  minions." 
ficial  report  of  the  Jndge  Advocate 
ihere  was,  at  the  time  of  this  Chicago 
zation  of  about  half  a  million  men, 
'  Mountains,  pledged  to  "  take  up 
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arms  against  anj  government  found  waging  war  against 
a  people  endeavoring  to  establish  a  government  of  theiir 
own ; "  in  other  words,  to  assist  the  insurgents  then  in 
arms  against  their  government.  The  membership  of  this 
conspiracy  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  adherents  of 
the  Peace  party. 

It  is  believed  that  this  conspiracy  was  conceived  and 
planned  by  the  Confederate  leaders  at  Richmond,  and  was 
managed,  chiefly,  in  its  preparations  to  strike  a  blow,  by 
Jacob  Thompson  (ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior),  who  was 
then  in  Canada.  It  contemplated  a  general  and  simul- 
taneous uprising  of  the  members  in  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  the  occasion  was  to  be 
the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago. 
Then  and  there  the  first  blow,  the  signal  for  the  uprising, 
was  to  be  given. 

The  city  of  Chicago  and  the  Convention  was  crowded 
with  these  disloyal  Peace  men.  The  plot  had,  fortunately, 
been  discovered  and  its  mischief  provided  against  some 
weeks  before,  by  Colonel  J.  B.  Sweet,  the  Assistant 
Commander  of  Camt  Douglas,  a  rendezvous  for  Confed- 
erate prisoners.  He  had  positive  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
parations in  Canada  for  striking  the  blow  at  Chicago,  jmA 
had  a  force  ready  to  meet  it.  "  We  outnumbered  you 
two  to  one,"  said  a  leader  in  the  conspiracy  to  a  writer  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly^  "  but  our  force  was  badly  dis- 
ciplined. Success  in  such  circumstances  was  impossible, 
and  on  the  third  day  of  the  Convention  we  announced 
from  headquarters  that  an  attack  at  that  time  was  impos- 
sible." 

I  have  given  these  items  concerning  the  character, 
conduct,  and  malign  influence  of  the  leaders  of  the  Peace 
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I  War,  as  a  jnstificatioQ  (if  needed) 
>f  C^eceral  Clarfield  to  the  claee  of 
leade,"  a  general  name  for  theee 
of  tbem  was  expressed  in  a  letter 
friend,  a  week  after  the  OonrentioQ 

spectacle.  To  see  ignorant,  perhaps 
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I  leaders  of  political  opinion,  and 
rform  acts  which  they  must  know 
tate,  it  is  a  far  sadder  sight.  I  will 
stiinate  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
ion,  as  to  believe  that  they  did  not 
allness,  the  perils  involved  in  their 
ministration  ought  to  give  up  the 
ion  of  the  Republic. 
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ik  of  faith  in  justice  and  the  favor 
cause,  by  the  authorities  of  a  great 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

GASFIELD'^  FIB8T  ENGAGEMENT  IN   DEBITE  IN  0OKOBB8B. 

General  Garfield's  power  in  Congress  was  felt  from 
the  beginning.  He  grasped  every  subject  that  came  up 
for  discussion,  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  sure  of  its  grip. 
He  was  not  obtrusive ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  modest. 
He  was  simply  always  ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
any  duty  laid  npon  him,  whether  in  tlie  committee-room 
or  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  the 
period  of  the  great  and  vital  war-legislation  was  begun. 
The  subject  of  the  war  was,  indeed,  the  chief  topic  of 
discussion,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  at  that  momentous 
crisis  in  our  national,  history.  In  that  legislation  and  ac- 
companying discussions.  General  Garfield's  labors  were 
prodigious.  Much  of  the  time  he  performed  the  labor  of 
two  men,  and  yet  with  apparent  ease.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  he  worked  incessantly 
and  most  efficiently. 

In  the  discussions  which  followed  reports  of  his  com- 
mittee. General  Garfield  was  a  most  effective  debater. 
His  speeches  were  always  marked  by  great  clearness  of 
logic,  eloquence  of  utterance,  wealth  of  facts,  broad 
scholarship,  and  a  conciliatory  but  uncompromising  tone. 
Unless  some  special  occasion  should  arouse  him  to  the  use 

of  invective,  as  in  the  case  of  his  reply  to  his  Ohio  col- 
li 
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Special  friend  of  the  soldier  in   the  House,   arose  and 
said: 

*'Mr.  Speaker  :  I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  meet 
with  the  Military  Committee  when  this  resolution  was 
under  consideration.  I  did  not  reach  the  city  until  a  few 
hours  before  the  House  met  this  morning  ;  but  if  I  under- 
stand the  matter  correctly  from  the  public  journals,  the 
request  of  the  President  and  the  War  Department  was  to 
continue  the  payment  of  bounties  until  the  Ist  of  Febru- 
ary next ;  but  the  resolution  before  tlie  House  proposes  to 
extend  the  payment  until  the  1st  of  March.  And  while 
the  President  asks  us  to  continue  the  payment  of  bounties 
to  veteran  volunteers  only,  the  resolution  extends  it  to  all 
volunteers,  whether  veterans  or  raw  recruits.  If  the  reso- 
lution prevails,  it  seems  to  me  we  shall  swamp  the  finances 
of  the  Government  before  the  1st  of  March  arrives.  I  can- 
*^t  consent  to  a  measure  which  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture of  so  vast  a  sum  as  will  be  expended  under  this  reso- 
lution, unless  it  be  shown  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
work  of  filling  up  the  army. 

*'I  am  anxious  that  veterans  should  volunteer,  and 
that  liberal  bounties  should  be  paid  to  them.  But  if  w.e 
extend  the  payment  to  all  classes  of  volunteers  for  two 
months  to  come,  I  fear  we  shall  swamp  the  Government. 
Before  I  vote  for  this  resolution,  I  desire  to  know  whether 
the  Government  is  determined  to  abandon  the  draft.  If 
it  be  its  policy  to  raise  an  army  solely  by  volunteering  and 
paying  bounties,  we  have  one  line  of  policy  to  pursue.  If 
the  conscription  law  is  to  be  anything  but  a  dead  letter 
on  the  statute  book,  our  line  of  policy  is  a  very  different 
one.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  inform  me  what 
course  is  to  be  adopted.  I  am  sorry  to  see  in  this  resolu- 
tion the  indication  of  a  timid  and  vacillating  course.  It 
is  unworthy  the  dignity  of  our  Government  and  our  army 
to  use  the  conscription  act  as  a  scarecrow,  and  the  bounty 
system  as  a  bait^  to  alternately  scare  and  coax  men  into 
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*^  Does  not  my  colleagile  propose  to  make  an  exception 
in  faTor  of  the  crime  of  treason  ?  Why  should  not  the 
children  of  traitors  suffer  the  same  kind  of  loss  and  incon- 
Tenience  as  the  children  of  thieves  and  other  felons  ?" 

Mr.  Cox  made  brief  reply,  and  af^ked : 

'^  Does  my  colleague  believe  that  he  can  constitution- 
ally take  a  traitor^s  property  forever,  or  only  during  his 
life  ?  " 

Referring  to  the  Third  Section,  Article  III.,  of  the 
Constitution,  he  said  : 

'^  All  I  propose  to  do  in  opposing  this  bill  is  to  stand 
by  the  Constitution,  and  to  stand  by  it  all  the  time,  regard- 
less of  consequences." 


He  then  asked,  after  referring  to  commentators  on 
the  Constitution,  and  the  implied  construction  given  it  by 
law  in  1790 : 

^' Would   he  set  aside  that  Constitution?    Or  would 
•he,  dare  he,  with  his  oath  upon  him,  nuw  break  the  Con- 
stitution by  voting  for  this  measure,  in  order  to  get  abso- 
lute title  to  the  lands  of  those  in  revolt  ?" 

General  Garfield  replied,  calmly  : 

'^I  would  not  break  the  Constitution  for  any  such 
purpose.  I  would  not  break  the  Constitution  at  all,  un- 
less it  became  necessary  fcr  overleap  Us  harriers  to  save  the 
governfnent  ami  the  Union.  But,"  he  added,  *'  I  do  not 
see  that  in  this  bill  wo  do  break  the  Constitution.  If  the 
gentleman  can  show  me  that  it  overturns  the  Constitution 
I  will  vote  against  it  with  him,  even  though  every  mem- 
ber of  my  party  votes  against  it ;  that  m^kes  no  differ- 
ence to  jne." 
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that  we  take  ground  upon  that  question  as  preliminary  to 
the  discussion  of  the  resolution  itself.  Two  theories,  dif- 
fering widely  from  each  other,  haye  been  proposed  ;  but 
I  cannot  consider  either  of  them  as  wholly  correct.  I 
cannot  agi*ee  with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Stevens  J,  who  acknowledges  that  these 
States  are  out  of  the  Union,  and  now  constitute  a  foreign 
people  ;  nor  can  I,  on  the  other  hand,  agree  with  those 
who  believe  that  the  insurgent  States  are  not  only  in  the 
Union,  but  have  lost  none  of  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  Union. 

**  Our  situation  affords  a  singular  parallel  to  that  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  their  great  revolution  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  From  time  immemorial  it  was 
the  fiction  of  English  law  that  the  kingship  was  immortal, 
hereditary,  and  inalienable  ;  that  the  king  was  'king  by 
the  grace  of  God ; '  he  could  do  no  wrong,  and  his  throne 
could  never  be  vacant.  But  the  logic  of  events  brought 
these  questions  to  a  practical  test. 

''James  left  the  throne,  threw  the  great  seal  of  the 
nation  into  the  Thames,  and,  fleeing  from  his  own  people, 
took  refuge  in  France,  ^he  great  statesmen  of  the  king- 
dom took  counsel  together  on  some  of  the  very  questions 
which  we  are  discussing  to-day.  One  said,  '  The  king 
has  abdicated,  and  we  will  put  another  in  his  place.' 
Another  said,  '  The  crown  is  hereditary,  and  we  must 
put  the  heir  in  his  place.'  The  men  of  books  and  black- 
letter  learning  answered,  '  Nemo  est  hceres  viventis ;'  '  the 
king  is  alive,  and  can  have  no  heir.'  Another  said,  '  We 
will  appoint  a  regent,  and  consider  the  kingship  in  abey- 
ance until  the  king  returns.'  The  people  said,  '  We  will 
have  a  king,  but  not  James.' 

"  Through  all  this  struggle  two  facts  were  apparent ; 
the  throne  was  vacant,  and  their  king  was  unworthy  to 
fill  it ;  and  they  filled  it  with  the  man  of  their  choice. 
We  are  taught  by  this  that  whenever  a  great  people  desire 
to  do  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  done,  they  will  find  the 
means  of  doing  it.    In  this  Government  we  have  thrown 
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cffL  the  kingly  fiction,  but  there  is  another  which  we  are 
following  as  slavishly  as  ever  England  followed  that. 
Here,  corporations  are  more  than  kings.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine of  our  common  law  (if  we  may  be  said  to  have  a 
common  law),  that  corporations  have  neither  souls  nor 
consciences  ;  that  they  cannot  commit  crimes  ;  that  they 
cannot  be  punished,  and  that  they  are  immortal.  These 
propositions  are  being  applied  to  the  rebel  States.  .They 
are  corporations  of  a  political  character,  bodies  corporate 
and  politic  ;  they  are  immortal,  and  cannot  be  touched  by 
the  justice  of  law,  or  by  the  power  of  an  outraged  Goyern- 
ment.  They  hover  around  our  borders  like  malignant, 
bloody  fiends,  carrying  death  in  their  course  ;  and  yet  we 
are  told  they  cannot  be  punished  or  their  ancient  rights 
invaded.  The  people  of  the  South,  under  the  direction 
of  those  phantom  States,  are  moving  the  powers  of  earth 
and  hell  to  destroy  this  Government.  They  plead  the 
»rder  of  their  States  as  their  shield  from  punishment,  and 
the  States  plead  the  impunity  of  soulless  corporations. 

''But  the  American  people  will  not  be  deluded  by 
these  theories  nor  waste  time  in  discussing  them.  They 
will  strike  through  all  shams  with  the  sword,  and  find  a 
practical  solution  as  England  did.  And  what  is  that 
practical  solution  ?  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  helped  us  at  this  point  in  one  of  the  prize  cases 
decided  March  3,  1863.     It  is  there  decided  in  effect : 

« 

"  '  That  since  Juljr  13, 1861,  the  United  States  have  full 
belligerent  rights  against  all  persons  residing  in  the  dis- 
tricts declared  by  the  President's  proclamation  to  be  in 
rebellion.' 

"  *  That  the  laws  of  war,  whether  that  war  be  civil  or 
inter  aenies,  convert  every  citizen  of  the  hostile  State  into 
a  public  enemy,  and  treat  him  accordingly,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  previous  conduct.' 

'* '  That  all  the  rights  derived  from  the  laws  of  war  may 
now,  since  1861,  be  lawfully  and  constitutionally  exercised 
against  all  the  citizens  of  the  districts  in  rebellion,' 
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**  They  decided  there  that  the  same  laws  of  war  which 
apply  to  hostile  foreign  States  are  to  be  applied  to  this 
rebellion.  But  in  so  deciding  they  do  not  decide  that  the 
rebellious  States  are  therefore  a  foreign  people.  I  do  not 
hold  it  necessary  to  admit  that  they  are  a  foreign  people. 
I  do  not  admit  it.  I  claim^  on  the  contrary^  that  the 
obligations  of  the  Constitution  still  hang  over  them  ;  but 
by  their  own  act  of  rebellion  they  have  cut  themselves  off 
from  all  their  rights  and  privileges  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

"When  the  Government  of  the  United  States  declared 
that  we  were  in  a  state  of  war^  the  rebel  States  came  un- 
der the  laws  of  war.  Bv  their  acts  of  rebellion  and  war 
they  swept  away  every  vestige  of  their  civil  and  political 
rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Their 
obligations  still  remained ;  but  the  reciprocal  rights 
which  usually  accompany  obligations^  they«had  forfeited. 

"  The  question  then  lies  open  before  us  :  In  a  state  of 
war,  under  the  laws  of  war,  is  this  resolution  legal  and 
politic  ?  I  insist,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  question  involved 
in  the  resolution  before  this  House  is  whether  this  Gov- 
ernment, in  its  exercise  of  its  rights  of  a  belligerent  under 
the  laws  of  war,  cannot  punish  these  rebels  and  confiscate 
their  estates,  both  personal  and  real,  for  life  and  forever. 
That  is  the  only  question  before  us. 

*^  Gentlemen  have  learnedly  discussed  the  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  to  punish  the  crime  of  treason.  It 
matters  not  how  that  question  is  decided  ;  it  has  no  bear- 
ing whatever  on  the  resolution  before  the  House.  I  will 
only  say  in  passing  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  de- 
cided that  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  treason 
prohibits  forfeiture  beyond  the  lifetime  of  persons  at- 
tainted. No  man  in  this  House  has  brought  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  giving  the  rendering  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  these  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber  have  given  to  it.  They  can  claim  no  more  than 
that  the  question  is  res  non  adjudicata.  The  arguments 
we  have  heard  are  su.^cient  evidence  to  me^  at  least,  that 
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the  framers  of  our  Constitution  intended  that  Congress 
should  define  treason,  and  provide  for  its  punishment,  but 
the  rule  of  the  English  common  law  which  permitted  at- 
tainder, corruption  of  blood,  and  forfeiture,  after  the 
death  of  the  attainted,  should  not  prevail  in  this  country. 
To  me  the  clause  carries  an  absurdity  on  its  face,  if  it  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  treason,  the  highest  crime  known. 
to  law,  shall  be  punished  with  less  severity,  so  far  as  it 
regards  the  estate  of  the  criminal,  than  any  other  crime 
or  misdemeanor  whatsoever.  But,  as  I  before  said,  the 
present  law  of  confiscation  is  based  on  the  rights  of 
belligerents  under  the  laws  of  war.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ferxakdo  Wood]  a  few  days  since,  in  his 
address  to  the  House,  gave  us  a  history  of  the  rebellions 
which  had  occurred  in  this  country.  I  wish  to  call  his 
attention  to  another  rebellion  in  this  country  which  he  did 
not  notice,  anti  in  which  the  question  of  confiscation  was 
very  fully  and  very  practically  discussed.  This  fact  has 
not,  I  believe,  been  brouglit  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Do  gentlemen  forget  that  this  Union  had  its  origin  in 
revolution,  and  that  confiscation  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  war  of  that  Revolution  ?  It  was  a  civil  war, 
and  the  colonies  were  far  more  equally  divided  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  loyalty  and  independence  than  the 
States  of  the  South  now  are  on  the  question  of  to-day. 
Many  of  the  thirteen  colonies  had  almost  equal  paitiesfor 
•  and  against  England  in  that  struggle.  In  New  York  the 
parties  were  of  nearly  equal  strength.  In  South  Carolina 
it  is  claimed  that  there  were  more  Royalists  than  Whigs. 
Twenty  thousand  American  Tories  appeared  in  the  armies 
against  us  in  the  revolutionary  struggle.  Thirty  regi- 
ments of  them  held  their  places  in  the  British  line. 

"  Our  fathers  had  to  deal  with  these  men,  and  with 
their  estates.  How  did  they  solve  the  problem  ?  I  have 
looked  into  the  history,  and  find  it  full  of  instruction. 
Every  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, confiscated  the  real  and  personal  property  of  every 
Tory  in  arms.     They  did  it,  too,  by  ^he  recommendation 
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of  Congress.  Not  only  so,  but  they  droye  Tory  sympa- 
thizers from  the  country;  they  would  not  permit  them  to 
remain  upon  American  soil.  Examine  the  statutes  of 
eTery  colony,  except  of  New  Hampshire,  which  the  tide  of 
battle  never  reached,  and  you  will  find  confiscation  laws 
of  the  most  thorough  and  sweeping  character.  When  our 
commissioners  were  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace,  the 
last  matter  of  difference  and  discussion  was  that  of  confis- 
cated property. 

**  The  British  commissioners  urged  the  restoration  of 
confiscated  estates,  but  Jay  and  Franklin  and  their  col- 
leagues defended  the  right  of  confiscation  with  great 
ability,  and  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  at  all  if  that  was  to 
be  a  condition.  While  these  negotiations  were  pending 
the  colonies  memorialized  Congress  to  guard  against  any 
concessions  on  the  point  in  dispute.  On  the  17th  day  of 
December,  1782,  the  Legislature  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

"  '  That  the  laws  of  this  State  confiscating  property 
held  under  the  laws  of  the  former  Government  (which 
had  been  dissolved  and  made  void)  by  those  who  have 
never  been  admitted  into  the  present  social  compact,  being 
founded  on  legal  principles,  were  strongly  dictated  by 
that  principle  of  common  justice,  demand  that,  if  virtuous 
citizens,  in  defense  of  their  natural  and  constitutional 
rights,  risk  their  life,  liberty  and  property  on  their  suc- 
cess, the  vicious  citizens  who  side  with  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, or  who  cloak  themselves  under  the  mask  of 
neutrality,  should  at  least  hazard  their  property,  and  not 
enjoy  the  benefits  procured  by  the  labors  and  dangers  of 
those  whose  destruction  they  wished. 

"  *  That  all  demands  or  requests  of  the  British  Court 
for  the  restitution  of  property  confiscated  by  this  State, 
bein^  neither  supported  by  law,  equity,  or  policy,  are 
whofiy  inadmissible,  and  that  our  Delegates  in  Congress 
be  instructed  to  move  Congress  that  they  may  direct  their 
deputies,  who  shall  represent  these  States  in  the  General 
Congress  for  adjusting  a  peace  or  truce,  neither  to  agree 
to  any  such  restitution  or  submit  tbftt  the  laws  made  by 
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ftny  independent  State  of  this  Union  be  sabiected  to  the 
adjudication  of  any  power  or-powers  on  earth.' 

"This' resolution  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia.  Similar  resolutions-  were  passed  by 
other  States,  and  our  commissioners  were  instructed  by 
Congress  to  admit  no  conditions  which  would  compel  the 
restoration  of  confiscated  estates.  The  commissioners 
compromised  at  last  on  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  as  it  now  stands  recorded,  which  provides  that  Con- 
gress shall  recommend  to  the  several  colonies  to  restore  con- 
fiscated property;  but  it  was  well  understood  by  both 
parties  that  it  would  not  be  done.  Congress  passed  the 
resolution  of  recommendation  as  a  matter  of  form  ;  but  no 
State  complied,  nor  was  it  expected.  It  was,  however, 
provided,  that  no  further  confiscations  should  be  made, 
and  that  Tories  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  America 
twelve  months  after  the  treaty. 

"  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  Secretary  of  State,  in  1792,  and 
writing  upon  that  subject,  held  the  following  language 
to  the  British  Government  through  its  minister  ;  and  I 
wish  my  colleague  [Mr.  Finck]  who  last  occupied  the 
floor  to  notice  this  extract  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  rights 
of  belligerents  : 

"  *  Sec.  3.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  state  of  war 
strictly  permits  a  nation  to  seize  the  property  of  its  ene- 
mies found  within  its  own  limits,  or  taken  in  war,  and  in 
whatever  form  it  exists,  whether  in  action  or  possession. 
This  is  so  perspicuously  laid  down  by  one^f  the  most 
respectable  writers  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  that  I  shall 
use  his  words  :  "  Since  it  is  a  condition  of  war  that  ene- 
mies may  be  deprived  of  all  their  rights,  it  is  reasonable 
that  everything  of  an  enemy's,  found  among  his  enemies, 
should  change  its  owner,  and  go  to  the  treasury. 
It  is,  moreover,  usually  directed,  in  all  declarations  of 
war,  that  the  goods  of  enemies,'  as  well  those  found  amon^f 
us  as  those  taken  in  war,  shall  be  confiscated.  If  we  fol- 
low the  mere  right  of  war,  even  immovable  property  may  be 
sold,  and  its  price  can'ied  into  the  treasurVi  as  is  the  cus- 
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torn  with  moYable  property.  But  in  almost  all  Europe  it 
is  only  notified  that  their  profits,  during  the  war,  shall  be 
reoeived  by  the  treasury  ;  and,  the  war  being  ended,  the 
immoTable  property  itself  is  restored,  by  agreement,  to 
the  former  owner." 

^'  *  1.   Exile  and  confiscations. 

'^ '  After  premising  that  these  are  lawful  acts  of  war, 
I  have  shown  that  the  fifth  article  was  recommendntory 
only,  its  stipulations  being,  not  to  r^^^or^  the  confiscations 
and  exiles,  out  to  recommeTid  to  the  State  Legislatures  to 
restore  them; 

''  *  That  this  word,  haying  but  one  meaning,  estab- 
lishes the  intent  of  the  parties ;  and,  moreover,  that  it 
was  particularly  explained  by  the  American  negotiators, 
that  the  Legislatures  would  be  free  to  comply  with  the 
recommendation  or  not,  and  probably  would  not  com- 
ply ; 

'*  *  That  the  British  negotiators  so  understood  it ; 

"  '  That  the  British  ministry  so  understood  it ; 

**  *  And  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
as  well  those  who  approved  as  who  disapproved  the  ar- 
ticle. 

*' '  I  have  shown  that  Congress  did  recommend 
earnestly  and  bona  fide  ; 

*'  *  Tliat  the  States  refused  or  complied,  in  a  greater 
or  less  decree,  according  to  circumstances,  but  more  of 
them  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  was  expected.' — Jeffer- 
son^s  Works,  vol.  3. 

^^  And  Jefferson  concludes  the  passage  by  Faying  that 
the  right  to  confiscate  is  undoubted  as  a  war  right.  He 
moreover  goes  on  to  say  the  British  Government  knew 
they  had  no  right  to  demand  that  we  should  restore  con- 
fiscated property.  The  members  of  Parliament  admitted 
in  their  speeches  that  the  treaty  was  based  upon  the 
knowledg3  that  they  had  no  right  to  demand  the  restitu- 
tion of  confiscated  estates. 

'^The  Tories  that  fled  to  England  called  upon  the 
Grown  to  support  them.  A  commission  was  appointed 
to  examine  their  claims  and  provide  for  their  wants.  T 
say  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  th^  T^st  number  of 
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Tories,  perhaps  not  a  thousand  remained  in  this  country 
after  the  war.  The  people  would  not  endure  their 
presence.  They  were  driven  out,  and  took  refuge  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  They  colonized  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  were  scattered  along  the  borders  of 
Canada.  The  States  would  not  tolerate  the  presence  of 
the  few  who  came  back  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
and  refused  them  the  right  of  voting,  or  of  holding  office 
or  property.  It  was  well  known  that  there  could  be  no 
peace  between  our  loyal  people  and  them.  Their  history 
is  a  sad  record  of  infamy,  obscurity  and  misery.  Some 
exhibited  their  vengeful  hate  long  after  the  war  was  over. 
Girty  and  his  associates,  who  murdered  Crawford  in  the 
Indian  wars  of  1791,  were  Tories  of  the  Revolution. 
Bowles  and  Panton,  leaders  among  the  Creek  Indians, 
and  who  started  the  Florida  troubles,  which  resulted  in 
a  long  and  bloody  conflict  in  the  swamps  of  that  State, 
were  Tories.  As  a  class,  they  went  out  with  the  brand  of 
Cain  upon  them,  and  were  not  permitted  to  return. 

'^  One  State  alone  relented.  South  Carolina  passed  an 
act  of  oblivion,  restored  a  large  part  of  the  confiscated  es- 
tates, and  permitted  the  Tories  to  vote  and  hold  office. 
Her  policy  has  borne  its  bitter  fruit.  Her  government 
has  hardly  been  entitled  to  be  called  republican.  The 
spirit  of  monarchy  has  ruled  her  councils,  and  at  last 
plunged  our  Bepublic  into  the  most  gigantic  and  bloody 
of  revolutions. 

'*  Let  us  take  counsel  from  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers. 
Is  it  probable  that  those  men  who  confiscated  all  the  prop- 
erty of  armed  Tories  would,  a  few  years  later,  establish  it 
as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Constitution  that  no 
confiscation  can  be  made  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  in- 
dividual attainted  ?  It  is  not  probable  that  men  who  had 
just  done  what  they  stubbornly  held  to  be  right  should 
enact  as  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  that  it 
should  never  be  done  again. 

**  I  come  now  to  the  question  more  directly  before  us. 
This  question  of  land,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  inseparably  con- 
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ition  of  the  8oath.  It  is 
lavery  reets  in  large  plan- 
tal  dnvcB  the  poor  whitts 
ty  alwajs  loves  to  dwell, 
ccB  of  the  South  ;  hut  the 
in  the  hands  of  the  slave- 
;at  conspiracy.  Let  me  give 
II  thousand  that  might  be 
sboro',  Rutherford  county, 
and  glorious  forever  by  the 
urteen  thousand  four  huii- 
land  owned  by  sixteen  per- 
I  men  owu  more  than  ten 
the  three  owns  half  of  the 
oro'.  And  that  is  only  a 
the  South  are  to  the  lands 
Ired  men  own  the  bulk  of 
and  these  men  hold  the 
!se  men  plotted  the  rohel- 
hey  have  had  the  political 
lu  permit  them  to  go  hack 
again.  The  laws  of  nature, 
vercome  hy  the  resolutions 
amnesty,  let  these  men  go 
nd-owners  will  agiiin  con- 
I  long  believed  themBclves 
le  the  poor  man  as  with  a 
of  the  South  has  learned 
rell  that  when  he  is  con- 
he  begins  to  be  painfully 
iependent,  and  leas  a  man 
covered  by  his  own  title- 
deed. 

"  Gentlemen,  if  we  want  a  lasting  peace,  if  we  want 
to  put  down  this  rebellion  so  that  it  shall  stay  forever  put 
down,  we  must  piit  down  its  gnilty  cause  ;  we  must  put 
down  slavery ;  we  must  take  away  the  platform  ou  which 
BlsTery  stands — the  great  landed  estates  of  the  armed 
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"I  said  to  another,  *  You  Ioyg  slavery.  Do  you  love 
the  Union  more  ?  If  you  do,  go  with  me  ;  we  will  let 
slavery  alone,  and  fight  for  the  Union.  When  that  is 
saved,  we  will  take  up  our  old  quarrel,  if  there  is  anything 
left  to  quarrel  about.' 

"  I  started  out  with  that  position,  taken  in  good  faith, 
as  did  thousands  of  others  of  all  parties,  but  the  army  soon 
found,  do  what  it  would,  the  black  phantom  met  it  every- 
where, m  the  camp,  in  the  bivouac,  on  the  battle-field, 
and  at  all  times.  It  was  a  ghost  that  would  not  be  laid 
— slavery  was  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
enemy.  His  strength,  for  it  tilled  the  fields  and  fed  the 
legions ;  its  weakness,  for  in  the  hearts  of  slaves  dwelt 
dim  prophecies  that  their  deliverance  from  bondage  would 
be  the  outcoiae  of  the  war. 

'^  Mr.  Seward  says,  in  an  official  dispatch  to  our  minis- 
ter at  St.  James^  Mr.  Adams  :  '  Everywhere  the  American 
general  receives  his  most  useful  and  reliable  information 
from  the  negro,  who  hails  his  coming  as  the  harbinger  of 
freedom.'   These  ill-used  men  came  from  the  cotton-fields, 
they   swam  rivers,   they  climbed  mountains,  they  came 
through  jungles,  in  the  darkness  and  storms  of  the  night, 
to   tell  us  that  the  enemy  was  coming  here  or  coming 
there.      They  were  our  true  friends  in  every  case.     There 
has  hardly  been  a  battle,  a  march,  or  any  important  event 
of  the  war  where  the  friend  of  our  cause,  the  black  man, 
has  not  been  found  truthful  and  helpful,  and  always  de- 
votedly loyal.     The  practical  truth  forced  itself  upon  the 
mind  of  every  soldier  that,  behind  the  rebel  army  of 
soldiers,  the  black  army  of  laborers  was  feeding  and  sus- 
taining the  rebellion,  and  there  could  be  no  victory  till  its 
main  support  were  taken  away. 


(  "  *  You  take  my  houBC  when  you  do  take  the  prop 

I  That  doth  sustain  my  house.' 

'  "  The  rebellion  falls  when  you  take  away  its  chief 

prop,  slavery  and  landed  estates, 
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ranks  and  subordinate  officers  of  the  rebel  army.  I  be- 
lieve a  truce  could  be  struck  to-day  between  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  hostile  armies.  I  believe  they  could  meet  and 
shake  hands  together  joyfully  over  returning  peace,  re- 
specting their  mutual  courage  and  manhood.  But  for  the 
wicked  men  who  brought  on  this  rebellion,  for  the  wicked 
men  who  led  them  into  the  darkness,  such  a  day  can  never 
come.  Ask  the  representatives  of  Kentucky  upon  this 
floor^  who  know  what  the  rebellion  has  been  in  their  State, 
who  know  the  violence  and  devastation  that  has  swept 
oyer  it,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  all  over  that  State 
neighbor  has  been  slaughtered  by  neighbor,  feuds  fierce  as 
human  hate  can  make  them  have  sprung  up,  and  so  long 
as  revenge  has  an  arm  to  strike  they  will  never  cease  to 
strike  if  such  men  come  back  to  dwell  in  tlieir  midst. 
This  is  true  of  every  State  over  which  the  desolating  tide 
of  war  has  swept.  If  you  would  not  inaugurate  an  exter- 
minating warfare,  to  continue  while  you  aud  I  and  our 
children  and  children's  children  live,  set  it  down  at  once 
that  the  leaders  of  this  rebellion  must  be  executed  or 
banished  from  the  Republic.  They  must  follow  the  fate 
of  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution. 

"I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Army  is  a  unit  on 
these  great  questions  ;  and  I  must  here  be  permitted  to 
quote  from  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  a  man  from  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  pride  of  the  Old  Dominion  in  his  blood, 
but  who  could  not  be  seduced  from  his  patriotism — one 
who,  amid  the  storm  of  war  that  surged  against  him  at 
j  Chickamaugii,  stood  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  sea  —George  B. 

\  Thomag.     That  man  wrote  a  communication  to  the  Secre- 

^  tary.  of  War  nearly  a  year  ago,  saying,  in  substance,  for  I 

I  quote  from  memory,  *  I  send  you  the  inclosed  paper  from 

a  subordinate  officer  ;  I  indorse  its  sentiments  ;  and  I  will 
add,  that  we  can  never  make  solid  progress  against  the 
rebellion  until  we  take  more  sweeping  and  severe  meas- 
ures ;  we  must  make  these  people  feel  the  rigors  of  war, 
subsist  our  Army  upon  them,  and  leave  their  country  so 
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that  there  will  be  little  in  it  for  them  to  desire.'  Thus 
spoke  a  man  who  is  very  far  from  being  what  gentlemen 
npoD  the  other  side  of  the  House  are  pleased  to  call  an  abo- 
litionist^ or  a  northern  fanatic  ;  and  in  saying  this  he  spoke 
the  voice  of  the  Army. 

'^  Mr.  Speaker^  I  am  surprised  and  amazed   beyond 
measure  at  what  I  have  seen  in  this  House.     Having  been 
so  long  with  men  who  had  but  one  thought  upon  these 
great  themes,  it  is  passing  strange  to  me  to  hear  men 
talking  of  the  old  issues  and  discussions  of  a  few  years 
ago.     They   forget  that  we  live  in  actions  and  not  in 
years.     They  forget  that  sometimes  a  nation  may  live  a 
generation  in  a  single  year ;  and  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years  has  been  greater  than  that  of  centuries  of  quiet 
and   peace.     There  are  men  who  do  npt  seem  to  realize 
that  we  are  at  war.     They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  this 
is  a  struggle  for  existence  ;  a  terrible  fight  of  flint  with 
flint,  bayonet  with  bayonet,  blood  for  blood.     They  still 
retain  some  hope  that  they  can  smile  rebellion  into  peace. 
They  use  terms  strangely.     In  these  modem  days  words 
have  lost  their  significance.     If  a  man  steals  his  thousands 
from  the  Treasury,  he  is  not  a  thief ;  oh,  no  ;  he  is  a  *  de- 
faulter.'   If  a  man  hangs  shackles  on  the  limbs  of  a 
human  being  and  drives  him  through  life  as  a  slave,  it  is 
not  man-stealing,  it  is  not  even  slavery,  it  is  only  *  another 
form  of  civilization.'    We  are  using  words  in  that  strange 
way.     There  are  public  journals  in  New  York  city,  I  am 
told,  that  never  call  this  a  rebellion — it  is  only  a  *  civil 
commotion,'  a  'fraternal  strife.'    I  had  thought  the  days 
of  '  southern  brethren  '  and  '  wayward  sisters  '  had  gone 
by,  but  I  find  it  here  in  the  high  noon  of  its  glory.     One 
would  suppose  from  all  we  hear  that  war  is  gentle  and 
graceful  exercise,  to  be  indulged  in  a  quiet  and  pleasant 
manner.     I  have  lately  seen  a  stanza  from  the  nursery 
rhymes  of  England,  which  I  commend  to  these  gentle- 
hearted  patriots  who  propose  to  put  down  the  rebellion 
with  soft  words  and  paper  resolutions  : 
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*'  '  There  was  an  old  man  who  said.  How 
Shall  I  flee  from  this  horrible  cow? 
I  will  sit  on  the  stile 
And  continue  to  smile, 

Which  may  soften  the  heart  of  this  cow. ' 

* 

**  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  the  heart  of  this  great  rebel- 
lion cannot  be  softened  by  smiles.  You  cannot  send 
commissioners  down  to  Bichmond,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ferkando  Wood]  pro]>o.<cs,  to  smile 
away  the  horrible  facts  of  this  war.  Not  by  smiles,  but 
by  thundering  volleys,  must  this  rebellion  be  met,  and  by 
that  means  alone.  I  am  reminded  of  what  Macaulay  said 
in  regard  to  the  revolution  in  England.     He  said  *- 

"  '  It  is  because  we  had  a  preserving  revolution  in  the 
seventeenth  century  that  we  have  not  had  a  destroying 
revolution  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  because  we  had  free- 
dom in  the  midst  of  servitude  that  we  have  order  in  the 
midst  of  anarchy.  For  the  authority  of  law,  for  the  se- 
curity of  property,  for  the  peace  of  our  streets,  for  the 
happmess  of  our  homes,  our  gratitude  is  due,  under  Him 
who  raises  and  pulls  down  nations  at  His  pleasure,  to 
the  Long  Parliament,  to  the  Gonvention,  and  to  William 
of  Orange.' 

^'  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  want  a  peace  that  is  not  a  hollow 
» peace  we  must  follow  that  example  and  make  thorough 
work  of  this  war.  We  must  establish  freedom  in  the 
midst  of  servitude,  and  the  authority  of  law  in  the  midst 
of  rebellion.  We  must  fill  the  thinned  ranks  of  our 
armies,  assure  them  that  a  grateful  and  loving  people  are 
behind  them,  and  they  will  go  down  against  the  enemy, 
bearing  with  them  the  majesty  and  might  of  a  great  na- 
tion. We  must  follow  the  march  of  the  Armv  with  a  law 
that  will  sweep  away  the  cause  of  the  whole  terrible  revo- 
lution. The  war  began  by  proclamation,  and  it  must  end 
by  proclamation.  We  can  hold  the  insurgent  States  in 
military  subjection  half  a  century  if  need  be,  or  until  they 
are  purged  of  their  dross  and  poison,  and  leave  them  to 
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him  by  a  positive  denial  of  the  alleged  conversation  pub- 
lished in  the  Cincinnati  Efiquirer. 

**  Mr.  Gabfield.  No  virtuous  denials  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer  can  alter  the  facts  of  this  conversation, 
vehich  was  heard  by  a  dozen  officers. 

"I  asked  him  further,  *How  would  it  affect  your 
party  if  we  should  crush  the  rebels  in  this  battle,  and 
utterly  destroy  them  ? '  *  We  would  probably  lose  votes 
by  It.'  '  How  would  it  affect  your  party  if  we  should  be 
beaten  ?'     'It  would  probably  help  us  in  votes.' 

"  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  kind  of  support  the  Army 
is  receiving  in  what  should  be  the  house  of  its  friends. 
This,  gentlemen,  is  the  kind  of  support  these  men — some 
of  them — are  inclined  to  give  this  country  and  its  Army 
in  this  terrible  struggle.  I  hasten  to  make  honorable  ex- 
ceptions. I  know  there  are  honorable  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  who  do  not  belong  to  that  category,  and  I  am 
proud  to  acknowledge  them  as  my  friends.  But  I  say 
that  the  effect  of  what  the  majority  of  them  is  doing  will 
tend  to  pull  down  the  fabric  of  our  Government  by  aiding 
their  friends  over  the  border  to  do  it.  TJieir  friends,  I 
say,  for  when  the  Ohio  election  was  about  coming  off  in 
the  army  at  Chattanooga  there  was  more  anxiety  in  the 
rebel  camp  than  in  our  own.  The  pickets  had  talked  face 
to  face,  and  made  daily  inquiry  how  the  election  in  Ohio 
was  going.  And  at  midnight  of  the  13th  of  October, 
when  the  telegraphic  news  was  flashed  down  to  us,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  army  that  the  Union  had  sixty  thousand 
majority  in  Ohio,  there  arose  a  shout  all  along  the  line 
on  that  rainy  midnight  from  every  tent,  which  rent  the 
skies  with  jubilees,  and  sent  despair  to  the  hearts  of  those 
men  beyond  our  lines  who  were  '  waiting  and  watcliing 
across  the  border.'  It  told  them  their  colleagues,  their 
sympathizers,  their  friends,  I  had  almost  said  their  emis- 
saries, had  failed  to  sustain  themselves  in  turning  the 
tide  against  our  friends  in  the  contest.  And  from  that 
hour,  but  not  till  that  hour,  the  army  had  felt  safe  from 
the  enemy  behind  it. 
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''  I  deprecate  these  apparently  partisan  remarks  ;  it 
charts  me  to  make  them  ;  but  it  hurts  me  more  to  know 
they  are  true.  I  would  not  make  them^  but  that  I  wish 
to  unmask  the  pretext  that  we  are  working  along  ail  in  a 
body  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Government.  I  cannot  easily  forget 
the  treatment  the  conscription  bill  met  this  morning. 
Even  the  few  men  in  the  Army  who  voted  for  Vallandig- 
ham  wrote  on  the  back  of  theii*  tickets  *  Draft,  draft.* 
That  was  the  voice  of  the  Army. 

''  I  conclude  by  returning  once  more  to  the  resolution 
before  us.  Let  no  weak  sentiments  of  misplaced  sympathy 
deter  us  from  inaugurating  a  measure  which  will  cleanse 
our  nation  and  make  it  the  lit  home  of  freedom  and  glo- 
rious manhood.  Let  us  not  despise  the  severe  wisdom  of 
our  revolutionary  fathers,  when  they  served  their  genera- 
tion in  a  similar  way.  Let  the  Eepublic  drive  from  its 
soil  the  traitors  that  have  conspire^  against  its  life,  as 
God  and  His  angels  drove  Satan  and  his  host  from  heaven, 
lie  was  not  too  merciful  to  be  just,  and  to  hurl  down  in 
chains  and  everlasting  darkness  the  '  traitor  angel '  who 
rebelled  against  him.*' 
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CHAPTER   Xm. 
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IMDEPENDENCB* 


Osr  ftU  proper  occasions,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it, 
General  Garfield  combated  the  political  heresy  known 
as  "  State  Sovereignty,"  or  "  State  Supremacy,"  the  evil 
root  from  which  sprang  all  the  woes  which  the  nation 
suffered  from  the  scourge  of  Civil  War.  On  one  occasion 
(March  31, 1864),  whilst  advocating  the  construction  of 
a  railway  across  New  Jersey,  by  authority  of  the  National 
Government,  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  transmission  of 
the  mails,  the  troops  and  the  military  supplies  of  the 
government,  he  incidentally  gave  his  views  of  '^  State  Su- 
premacy,"^' in  a  few  sententious  and  convincing  sentences. 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  Railway  Company,  a  huge 
and  grinding  monopoly,  had  fer  years  exercised  a  con- 
trolling political  influence  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  commonwealth  was  sometimes  called  the 
^  State  of  Camden  and  Amboy."  The  proposition  to 
build  a  railway  that  might  interfere  with  the  profits  of 
the  monopoly,  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  railway  com- 
pany, and  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  (Joel  Parker) 
issued  an  absurd  proclamation,  in  which  he  assumed 
the  superiority  of  his  State  to  the  United  States.  He 
asked  : 

18 
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"  Would  the  proposed  action  of  Congress,  if  conenm- 
matcd,  affect  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  State,  and 
chiefly^  would  such  action  infringe  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  ?  •  .  .  New  Jersey  is  a  sovereign  State, 
and  it  is  our  duty,  by  every  lawful  means,  to  protect  and 
defend  her  sovereignty  j  and  to  transmit,  unimpaired,  to 
posterity,  all  her  rights  as  they  were  receiyed  by  her  from 
our  fathers." 

The  governor  dosed  his  proclamation  witit  a  covert 
threat,  saying : 

^'  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  by  those  who  would 
inflict  an  indignity  upon  our  State,  that  while  New  Jer- 
sey will  comply  with  every  legal  obligation,  and  will  re* 
spect  and  protect  the  rights  of  all,  she  will  not  permit 
any  infringement  of  her  rights  without  resorting  to  eveiy 
lawful  means  to  prevent  it. " 

Commenting  on  this  proclamation,  General  Oarfield 
said: 

''Consult  the  elementary  text-book  of  law,  and  re- 
fresh your  recollection  of  the  definition  of  'sovereignty.' 
Blackstone  says,  of  the  sovereignty  of  nations,  '  there  is 
and  must  be,  in  all  of  them,  a  supreme,  irresistible,  abso- 
lute, uncontrolled  authority,  in  which  the  jura  summi 
imperii,  or  rights  of  sovereignty,  reside.'  Do  these  ele- 
ments belong  to  any  State  of  this  Republic  ? 

"  Sovereignty  has  the  right  to  declare  war.  Can  JTew 
Jersey  declare  war?  It  has  the  right  to  conclude  peace. 
Can  New  Jersey  conclude  peace  ?  Sovereignty  has  the 
right  to  coin  money.  If  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey 
should  authorize  and  command  one  of  its  citizens  to  coin 
a  half  dollar,  that  man,  if  he  made  it,  though  it  should 
be  of  solid  silver,  would  be  locked  up  in  a  felon's  cell  for 
the  erime  of  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  real  sovereign. 
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"A  sovereign  Las  the  right  to  make  treaties  with  for- 
eign nations.  Has  New  Jersey  the  right  to  make  ti*eatie8? 
Sovereignty  is  clothed  with  the  right  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations.  New  Jersey  has  no  snch 
right.  Sovereignty  has  the  right  to  pnt  ships  on  the 
ocean  and  the  high  seas.  Should  a  ship  set  sail  under 
the  authority  of  New  Jersey,  it  would  be  seized  as  a  smug- 
gler, forfeited  and  sold.  Sovereignty  has  a  flag,  but, 
thank  Ood,  New  Jersey  has  no  flag  ;  Ohio  has  no  flag. 
No  loyal  State  fights  under  the  *  Lone  Star,'  the  'Battle- 
snake,'  or  the  *  Palmetto  Tree ;'  no  loyal  State  of  this 
Union  has  any  flag  but  the  banner  of  beauty  and  glory, 
the  flag  of  the  Union.  These  are  the  indispensable  ele- 
ments of  sovereignty.     Now  Jersey  has  not  one  of  them." 

In  reply  to  the  remark  tliat  New  Jersey  was  a  loyal 
State,  and  had  &ont  her  citizens  into  the  anny,  he  said  : 

"  They  are  not  fighting  for  New  Jersey,  but  for  the 
Union,  and  when  it  is  once  restored,  I  don't  believe  these 
men  will  fight  for  the  Camden  and  Amboy  monopoly. 
Their  hearts  have  been  enlarged,  and  there  are  patriotic 
men  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  army  and  at  home,  who  are 
groaning  under  thia  tyrannical  monopoly,  and  they  come 
here  and  ask  us  to  strike  off  the  shackles  that  bind  them, 
and  I  hold  it  to  be  the  high  right  and  duty  of  this  body 
to  strike  off  their  fetters  and  let  them  go  free." 

The  disloyal  men  in  Congress  were  handled  by  General 
Garfield  without  mercy.  He  had  no  patience  with  "  Cop- 
perheads.^' In  the  Spring  of  1864,  Alexander  Long,  a 
Democratic  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  delivered  an 
ultra-pea(ie  harangue  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  which 
he  proposed  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  When  lie  sat  down,  all  eyes  were 
instinctively  turned  to  the  younjj  Boanerges  from  the 
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same  State.     Garfield  at  once  arose  and  said,  with  great 
calmness  at  first : 

'*  Mr.  Chairman  : — I  should  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  direct  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  bring  a  white  flag 
and  plant  it  in  the  aisle  between  myself  and  my  colleague 
who  has  just  addressed  you. 

'^  I  recollect  on  one  occasion  when  two  great  armies 
stood  face  to  face.,  under  a  white  flag  just  planted,  I  ap- 
proached a  company  of  men  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
rebel  Confederacy,  and  reached  out  my  hand  to  one  of  the 
number,  and  told  him  I  respected  him  as  a  brave  man. 
Though  he  wore  the  emblems  of  his  disloyalty  and  trea- 
son, still  underneath  his  vestments  I  beheld  a  brave  and 
honest  souh 

"  I  would  reproduce  that  scene  here  this  afternoon.  I 
say,  were  there  such  a  flag  of  truce — but  God  forgive  me 
if  I  should  do  it  under  any  other  circumstances  ! — I  would 
reach  out  this  right  hand  and  ask  that  gentleman  to  take 
it,  because  I  honor  his  bravery  and  honesty.  I  believe 
what  has  just  fallen  fi'om  his  lips  is  the  honest  sentiment 
of  bis  heart,  and  in  uttering  it  he  has  made  a  new  epoeh 
in  the  history  of  this  war  ;  be  has  done  a  new  thing  un- 
der the  sun  ;  he  has  done  a  brave  thing.  It  is  braver 
than  to  face  cannon  and  musketry,  and  I  honor  him  for 
his  candor  and  frankness. 

*'  But  now  I  ask  you  to  take  away  the  flag  of  truce, 
and  I  will  go  back  inside  the  Union  lines  and  s})eak  of 
what  he  has  done.  I  am  reminded  of  it  by  a  distin- 
guished character  in  '  Paradise  Lost.'  When  he  had  re- 
belled against  the  glory  of  God,  and  '  led  away  a  third 
part  of  Heaven's  sons  conjured  against  the  Highest ;'  when, 
after  terrible  battles,  in  which  mountains  and  hills  were 
hurled  by  each  contending  host  '  with  'jaculations  dire  ;' 
when,  at  last,  the  leader  and  bis  host  were  hurled  'nine 
times  ^he  space  that  measures  day  and  nighty' and  after 
the  terrible  fall  lay  stretched  prone  on  the  burning  lake, 
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Satan  lifted  up  his  shattered  hulk,  crossed  the  abyss, 
looked  down  iuto  Paradise,  and  soliloquizing,  said  : 

**  'Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell  I'  It  seems 
to  me  he  expressed  the  Tery  sentiment  to  which  yon  haTe 
jnst  listened  ;  uttered  by  one  no  less  brave,  malign,  and 
fallen.  This  man  gathers  up  the  meaning  of  this  great 
contest,  the  philosophy  of  the  moment,  the  prophecies  of 
the  hour,  and  in  sight  of  the  paradise  of  victory  and 
peace,  utters  them  all  in  this  wail  of  terrible  despair, 
*  Which  way  I  fly  is  hell.'  He  ought  to  add,  '  Myself  am 
hell !' 

'^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  by  the  occurrences  of 
this  afternoon  of  two  characters  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  compared  with  two  others  in  the  war  of  to-day.  ^ 

**  The  first  was  Lord  Fairfax,  who  dwelt  near  the 
Potomac,  a  few  miles  from  us.  When  the  great  contest 
was  opened  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies. 
Lord  Fairfax,  after  a  protracted  struggle  with  his  own 
heart,  decided  that  he  must  go  with  the  mother  country. 
He  gathered  his  mantle  about  him  and  went  over  grandly 
and  solemnly. 

''  There  was  another  man  who  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
struggling  colonists,  and  continued  with  them  till  the  war 
was  well  nigh  ended.  In  an  hour  of  darkness  that  just 
preceded  the  glory  of  the  morning,  he  hatched  the  trea- 
son to  surrender  forever  all  that  had  been  gained  to  the 
enemies  of  his  country.     Benedict  Arnold  was  the  man  I 

^^  Fairfax  and  Arnold  find  their  parallel  in  the  struggle 
of  to-day. 

*^  When  this  war  began  many  good  men  stood  hesitat- 
ing and  doubting  what  they  ought  to  do.  Robert  E.  Lee  ] 
sat  in  his  house  across  the  river  here,  doubting  and  de* 
laying,  and  going  ofL  at  last  almost  tearfully  to  join  the 
army  of  his  State.  He  reminds  one  in  some  respects  of 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  stately  royalist  of  the  Revolution. 

''But  now,  when  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  souls 
have  gone  up  to  God  under  the  shadow  of  the  flag  ;  when 
thousands  more^^  niaimed  and  shattered  in  the  contest,  are 
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Eadlj  awaiting  the  deliverance  of  death ;  now^  when  three 
years  of  terrific  warfare  have  raged  over  us  ;  when  our 
armies  have  pushed  the  Rebellion  back  over  mountains 
and  rivers,  and  crowded  it  into  narrow  limits,  until  a  wall 
of  fire  girds  it ;  now,  when  the  uplifted  hand  of  a  majes- 
tic people  is  about  to  hurl  the  bolts  of  its  conquering 
power  upon  the  Rebellion ;  now,  in  the  quiet  of  this  hall, 
hatched  in  the  lowest  depths  of  a  similar  dark  treason, 
there  rises  a  Benedict  Arnold  and  proposes  to  surrender 
all  up,  body  and  spirit,  the  !(fation  and  the  Flag,  its 
genius  and  its  honor,  now  and  forever,  to  the  accursed 
traitors  to  our  country  !  And  that  proposition  comes-^ 
God  forgive  and  pity  my  beloved  State  ! — it  comes  from  a 
citizen  of  the  time-honored  and  loyal  Commonwealth  of 
Ohiol 

"I  implore  you,  brethren,  in  this  House,  to  believe 
that  not  many  births  ever  gave  pangs  to  my  mother  State 
such  as  she  suffered  when  that  traitor  was  born  I  I  beg 
you  not  to  believe  that  on  the  soil  of  that  State,  another 
such  growth  has  ever  deformed  the  face  of  nature  and 
darkened  the  light  of  God's  day.  [An  audible  whisper^ 
* Vallandigham.']  But,  ah!  I  am  reminded  that  there 
are  other  such.  My  zeal  and  love  for  Ohio  have  carried 
me  too  far.  I  retract.  I  remember  that  only  a  few 
days  since  a  political  convention  met  at  the  capital  of  my 
State,  and  almost  decided  to  select  from  just  such  material 
a  representative  for  the  Democratic  party  in  the  coming 
contest ;  and  to-day  what  claim  to  be  a  majority  of  the 
Democracy  of  that  State  say  they  have  been  cheated,  or 
they  would  have  made  that  choice.  I,  therefore,  sadly  take 
back  the  boast  I  first  uttered  in  behalf  of  my  native  State. 

*'  But,  sir,  I  will  forget  States.  "We  have  something 
greater  than  States  and  State  pride  to  talk  of  hereto-day. 
All  personal  or  State  feeling  aside,  I  ask  you  what  is  the 
proposition  which  the  enemy  of  his  country  has  just  made  ? 
What  is  it  ? 

''  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  contest  it  is 
proposed  in  this  hall,  to  give  up  the  struggle,  to  abandon 
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the  war,  and  let  treaaon  run  riot  through  the  land ! .  I 
willy  if  I  can,  diamiss  feeling  from  my  heart,  and  trj  to 
consider  only  what  beard  upon  the  logic  of  the  apeech  to 
which  we  have  just  liatened/' 

After  a  few  wordd  concerning  the  inaane  propoaition 
to  permit  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  to  recall  the 
army,  General  Garfield  said : 

^*  Snppoae  the  policy  of  the  gentleman  were  adopted 
to-day.  Let  the  order  go  forth  I  Sound  the  *  recall '  on 
your  bugles,  and  let  it  ring  forth  from  Texas  to  the  fr.r 
Atlantic,  and  tell  the  armies  to  come  back.  Call  the  vic- 
torious legions  back  over  the  battle-fields  of  blood,  forever 
now  disgraced.  Call  them  back  over  the  territory  which 
they  have  conquered.  Call  them  back,  and  let  the  min- 
ions of  secession  chase  them  with  derision  and  jeers  as 
they  come.  And  then  tell  them  that  that  man  across  the 
aisle,  from  the  free  State  of  Ohioj^  gave  birth  to  the  mon- 
atroua  propoaition. 

''Mr.  Chairman,  if  auchaword  ahould  be  sent  forth 
through  the  armies  of  the  Union,  the  wave  of  terrible 
vengeance  that  would  sweep  back  over  this  land  could 
never  find  a  pamllel  in  the  records  of  history.  Almost 
in  the  moment  of  final  victory  the  'recall'  is  sounded  by 
a  craven  people  not  deserving  freedom  I  We  ought,  every 
man,  to  be  made  a  slave,  should  we  sanction  such  a  aenti- 
ment.'^ 

This  speech,  delivered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
and  without  the  least  preparation,  surprised  the  House. 
Members  on  botH  sides  and  the  occupants  of  the  galleries 
listened  with  rapt  attention.  Tlie  silence  in  the  hall  was 
almo6t  painful.  From  that  moment  General  Garfield 
stood  among  his  brethren  in  the  front  rank  of  Republican 
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leaderC    He 'was  acknowledged  to  be  the  readiest  and 
most  brilliant  speaker  in  the  Hoose  of  Representatives. 

Another  remarkable  illustration  of  General  GaidKeld^s 
great  readiness  in  an  emergency,  his  wonderful  memoiy, 
and  his  almost  unlimited  command  of  language,  was  given 
on  the  memorable  occasion  when  President  Johns<m  de- 
termined to  observe  the  first  anniversary  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
death  by  closing  the  Departments.  To  show  his  contempt 
for  Congress,  with  whom  he  was  then  quarrelling,  John- 
son did  not  notify  them  of  his  intention.  Speaker  Colfax 
heard  of  it  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  of  the 
assembling  of  Congress.  He  hastened  to  Garfield's  com* 
mittoe  room  and  said : 

**  I  desire  you  to  move  that  the  House  shall  adjourn 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  martyred  Presi- 
dent. I  give  you  just  fifteen  minutes  to  prepare  some 
suitable  remarks.'' 

^  Garfield  was  left  alone,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen 
minutes  he  was  in  his  scat.  When  the  last  words  of  the 
preceding  day's  proceedings  had  been  read  by  the  clerk, 
he  arose  and  said: 

^*  Mr.  Speaker :  I  move  thai  this  House  do  now  ad- 
journ^  and  upon  that  motion  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words : 

''  This  day  will  be  sadly  memorable  so  long  as  this 
nation  shall  endure,  which  God  grant  may  be  till  the  '  last 
syllable  of  recorded  time,'  when  the  volume  of  human 
history  shall  be  sealed  up  and  delivered  to  the  omnipo- 
tent Judge.  In  ail  future  time,  on  the  ftcurrence  of  this 
day,  I  doubt  not  that  the  citizens  of  this  BepuUic  will 
meet  in  solemn  assembly  to  refiect  on  the  life  and  charao* 
ter  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  awful  tragic  event  of 
April  14tb,  1865-^an  event  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
ni^tioQs, 
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''It  ]§  eminently  proper  that  this  House  should  this 
daj  place  upon  its  record  a  memorial  of  that  event.  The 
last  fiye  years  have  been  marked  by  wonderful  deyelop- 
ments  of  individual  character.  Thousands  of  our  people 
before  unkuowir  to  fame  have  taken  their  places  in  history 
crowned  Avith  immortal  honors.  In  thousands  of  humble 
homes  arc  dwelling  heroes  and  patriots  whose  names  shall 
aerer  die.  Bat  greatest  among  all  these  great  develop- 
ments were  the  character  and  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
\^hose  loss  the  Nation  still  deplores.  His  character  is 
aptly  described  in  the  words  of  England's  great  laureate, 
as  he  traces  the  step  upward  of  some 
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'  Divinely  gifted  man. 

Whose  Ufe  in  low  estate  began. 

And  on  a  simple  village  green » 
Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bani» 

And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 

And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance^ 
And  grapples  with  his  evil  stars  : . 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known. 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees. 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne  ; 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope. 
The  piUar  of  a  people's  hope, 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire.' 


^' Such  a  life  and  character  will  be  treasured  forever 
as  the  saored  possession  of  the  American  people  and  of 
mankind.  In  the  great  drama  of  the  Bebellion  there  were 
two  acta.  The  first  was  the  war,  with  its  battles,  its 
si^es,  victories  and  defeats^  its  sufferings  and  tears.  That 
act  was  closing  one  year  ago  to-night,  and  just  as  the  cur- 
tain was  rising  upon  new  events,  the  evil  spirit  of  Bebel* 
lioQ>  in  the  fury  of  despair,  nei'ved  and  directed  the  hand 
of  the  assassin  to  strike  down  the  chief  character  in  both 
acts.  It  was  no  one  man  who  killed  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  was  the  embodied  E^pirit  of   treason  and   slavery^  in- 
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spired  with  fearful  and  despairing  hate,  that  struck  him 
down  in  the  moment  of  the  Nation's  supremest  joy. 

'*  Ah,  sir,  there  are  times  in  the  history  of  men  and 
nations  when  they  stand  so  near  the  veil  that  separates 
mortals  and  immortals,  time  from  eternity,  and  men 
from  their  God,  that  they  can  almost  hear  the  hreathings 
and  feel  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  the  Infinite. 
Through  such  a  time  has  this  Nation  passed.  When  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  brave  spirits  passed  from  the 
field  of  honor  through  that  thin  veil  to  the  presence  of 
God,  and  when  at  last  its  parting  folds  admitted  the  mar- 
tyred President  to  the  company  of  the  dead  heroes  of  the 
Eepublic,  the  Nation  stood  so  near  the  veil  that  the  whis- 
pers of  God  were  heard  by  the  children  of  men. 

''Awe-stricken  by  his  voice,  the  American  people  knelt 
in  tearful  reverence,  and  made  a  solemn  covenant  with 
God  and  each  other  that  this  Nation  should  be  saved  from 
its  enemies ;  that  all  its  glories  should  be  restored,  and  on 
the  ruins  of  slavery  and  treason  the  temples  of  freedom 
and  justice  should  be  built  and  stand  forever.  It  remains 
for  us,  consecrated  by  that  great  event,  and  under  that 
covenant  with  God,  to  keep  the  faith,  to  go  forward  in 
the  gi'eat  work  until  it  shall  bo  completed.  Following 
the  lead  of  that  great  man,  and  obeying  the  high  behests 
of  God,  let  us  remember 

"  *  He  has  sounded  forth  his  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat ; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment  seat ; 
Be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him  ;  be  jubilant,  my  feet, 
For  God  is  marching  on.' " 

It  is  said  that  he  had  not  read  the  lines  h^  quoted 
from  Tennyson  in  fifteen  years,  and  yet  he  misquoted  but 
one  word. 

In  the  early  Summer  of  1864,  President  Lincoln,  made 
exceedingly  anxious  by  the  unpromising  aspect  of  public 
aflfairs,  took  the  unusual  step  of  going  to  the  Capitol  to  con- 
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fer  with  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He  gave  Ihem  information 
which  he  dared  not  tell  the  public,  namely,  that  the  army 
then  Dnmbei'ed  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
and  that  in  one  hundred  days  three  hundred  and  eighty 
thonsand  men  would  be  discharged  by  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  of  enlistment 

,  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  that  unless  the  places  of  the 
three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  could  be  filled 
immediately,  not  only  could  the  war  not  be  prosecute 
with  any  vigor,  but  that  Sherman  must  be  recalled  from 
Georgia  and  Grant  from  the  Peninsula. 

Some  of  the  Kepublican  members,  anxious  to  retain 
their  seats  in  Congress  by  r&«leetion  in  the  Fall,  remon« 
Btrated  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  reminding  him  that  his  own  re- 
election as  well  as  theirs  might  be  imperilled  by  adopting 
measures  he  had  proposed.  The  bare  mention  of  this 
selfish  consideration  filled  the  patriot's  soul  with  right- 
eons  indignation.  Bising  from  his  seat,  his  tall  figure 
appearing  taller  than  ever,  he  said:  "Gentlemen,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  you  or  I  should  be  re-elected,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  put  down  the  rebellion.  If  you 
vrill  give  me  this  law,  I  will  put  it  down  before  my  suc- 
cessor takes  his  seat."    He  then  left  the  room. 

^  bill  embodying  the  ideas  of  the  President  was  soon 
reported  to  the  House.  There  was  strong  opposition  to 
it,  and  on  June  21  (1864),  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  to 
fifty,  the  first  section  was  struck  out.  After  further  de- 
bate, General  Garfield  gave  strength  to  tlie  friends  of  the 
measure  by  moving  to  strike  out  the  third  and  fourth  seo- 
tions  of  the  bill,  saying : 
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*'  The  bill,  08  my  colleague  on  tlie  committee  hae  said, 
was  presented  as  a  whole  ;  it  is  a  measure  that  hiul  no  • 
yalue  in  it,  except  the  last  two  sections,  unless  taken  as  a 
whole.  The  heart  is  cut  out  of  it,  and  the  head  cut  off, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  two  sections,  I  have  not 
only  no  desire  that  it  should  pass,  but  I  believe  the  man- 
gled trunk  would  be  a  deformity,  and  would  seriously 
injare  the  efficiency  of  the  present  law.  We  come  before 
the  house  to  say  that  the  President  had  informed  us,  what 
our  own  examination  of  the  state  of  the  country  also  led 
us  to  believe,  that  the  government  is  in  want  of  men,  and 
not  of  money,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  its  army  ;  that  the 
law  we  have  given  to  the  President  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  in  the  main  failed  to  secure  the  requisite  re-en- 
foroemenis. 

**  It  is  no  longer  a  question  that  we  cannot  retain  the 
commutation  clause  of  the  Enrollment  act  and  at  the  same 
time  fill  up  the  army  so  as  to  supply  the  waste  of  battle. 

"  Gentlemen,  this  Congress  must  sooner  or  later  meet 
the  issue  face  to  face,  and  I  believe  the  time  will  soon 
come,  if  it  has  not  now  come,  when  we  must  give  up  the 
war  or  give  up  the  commutation.  I  believe  the  men  and 
the  Congress  that  shall  finally  refuse  to  strike  out  the  com- 
mutation clause,  bat  retain  it  in  its  full  force  as  it  now  is, 
will  substantially  vote  to  abandon  the  war.  And  I  am  not 
ready  to  believe,  I  will  not  believe,  that  the  Thirty-eighth 
Congress  has  come  to  that  conclusion. 

'^  When  the  officers  to  whom  you  have  committed  the"* 
safety  of  the  nation,  ask  for  adequate  instruments  to  carry 
on  the  war,  when  they  tell  you  the  instruments  you  have 
given  them  are  not  adequate,  as  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  tell  you,  as  the  history  of  the  late  draft 
and  the  one  now  in  progress  tells  you  ;  when  their  demands  > 
are  made  and  reasons  given,  if  you  refuse  to  grant  the  aid 
they  need,  how  have  you  any  right  to  hope  either  success 
or  safety  ?  But  if  you  will  not  give  the  needed  help,  at 
least  preserve  intact  the  law  you  have  already  made/' 
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A  few  days  later,  when  the  measure  was  again  before 
the  House,  General  Oarfield  made  in  its  favor  one  of  the 
strongest  speeches,  it  is  believed,  that  he  ever  delivered  in 
Ck>ngre86.  After  reviewing  the  action  of  the  House  on 
the  subject  in  a  few  words,  he  said : 

''  It  has  never  been,  my  policy  to  conceal  a  truth  merely 
because  it  is  unpleasant.  It  may  be  well  to  smile  iu  the 
face  of  danger,  but  it  is  neither  Avell  nor  wise  to  let  danger 
approach  unchallenged  and  unannounced.  A  brave  nation, 
like  a  brave  man,  desires  to  see  and  measure  the  perils 
which  threaten  it.  It  is  the  right  of  the  American  people 
to  know  the  necessities  of  the  Bepublic  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  ma^ke  sacrifices  for  it.  It  is  this  lack  of 
confidence  in  ourselves  and  the  people,  this  timid  waiting 
for  events  to  control  us  when  they  should  obey  us,  that 
makes  men  oscillate  between  hope  and  fear ;  now  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  hill-tops,  and  now  in  the  gloom  and  shadows 
of  the  valley.  To  such  men  the  bulletin  which  heralds 
success  in  the  army  gives  exultation  and  high  hope  ;  the 
evening  dispatch  announcing  some  slight  disaster  to  our 
advancing  columns  brings  gloom  and  depression.  Hope 
rises  and  falls  by  the  accidents  of  war,  as  the  mercury  of 
the  thermometer  changes  by  the  accidents  of  heat  and  cold. 
Let  us  rather  take  for  our  symbol  the  sailor's  barometer, 
which  faithfully  forewarns  him  of  the  tempest,  and  gives 
him  unerring  promise  of  serene  skies  and  peaceful  seas." 

He  then  stated  tlie  grounds  for  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension. He  g:ive  a  condensed  and  vivid  statement  of 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  made  by  England  in  the  great 
wars  with  Napoleon ;  next  he  spoke  of  the  struggles  of 
the  Revolutionary  fathers  in  the  war  for  Independence ; 
he  drew  a  further  lesson  in  courage,  thoroughness,  and 
devotion  from  the  very  rebels  who  were  striving  to  de- 
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Btroy  the  Government.  He  then  aseorted  the  right  of  the 
Nation  to  the  money  of  the  citizen,  saying :  "  Coercion 
accompanies  tlie  tax-gatherer  at  every  step."  He  also 
asserted  her  right  to  tbe  citizen's  service :  "  Every  nation 
under  heaven  claims  the  right  to  order  its  citizens  into 
the  ranks  as  soldiers."     In  conclusion  he  said : 

''I  ask  gentlemen  who  oppose  this  repeal,  why  they 
desire  to  make  it  easy  for  .citizens  to  escape  from  military 
duty  ?  Is  it  a  great  hardship  to  serve  one's  country?  Is 
it  a  disgraceful  service  ?  Will  you,  by  your  action  here, 
say  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  '  This  is  a  disreputable 
business  ;  you  have  been  deceived  ;  you  have  been  caught 
in  the  trap,  and  we  will  make  no  law  to  put  anybody  else 
in  itp'  Do  you  thus  treat  your  soldiers  in  the  field? 
They  are  proud  of  their  voluntary  service,  and,  if  there 
be  one  wish  of  the  army  paramount  to  all  others,  one  mes- 
sage more  earnest  than  all  the  others  which  they  send  back 
to  you,  it  is  that  you  will  aid  in  filling  up  their  battle* 
thinned  ranks  by  a  draft  which  will  compel  lukewarm  citi- 
zens, who  prate  against  the  war,  to  go  into  the  field. 
Tfhey  ask  that  you  will  not  expend  large  bounties  in  pay- 
ing men  of  third-rate  2:)atrioti8m,  while  they  went  with  no 
other  bounty  than  that  love  of  country  to  which  they  gave 
their  young  lives  a  free  offering,  but  that  you  will  compel 
these  eleventh-hour  men  to  take  their  chances  in  the  field 
beside  them.  Let  us  grant  their  request,  and,  by  a  steady 
and  persistent  effort,  we  shall,  in  the  end,  be  it  near  or 
remote,  be  it  in  one  year  or  ten,  crown  the  Nation  with 
victory  and  enduring  peace." 

To  General  Garfield  is  cliiefly  due  the  credit  of  con- 
vincing the  majority  of  the  House  of  the  righteousness, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  measure 
proposed.    The  bill  was  passed,  the  army  was  soon  re- 
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cruited  by  a  draft  of  five  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the 
promised  "  victory  and  enduring  peace  "  followed. 

It  was  at  about  tliis  time  that  General  Garfield's 
honesty  of  purpose,  candor,  boldness,  self-reliance,  and 
independence  of  spirit  was  conspicuously  illustrated.  He 
was  then  young,  of  ardent  temperament,  with  his  vision 
constantly  fixed  upon  right,  justice,  and  his  country's 
safety  and  honor,  and  seemed  never  to  think  of  himself 
when  dealing  with  great  public  nnatters.  His  course  on 
the  "bounty,"  the  "draft"  and  "  commutation "  alien- 
ated from  him  many  of  his  constituents,  and  several  of 
the  most  prominent  men  of  his  district  joined  in  address- 
ing a  letter  to  him,  .withdrawing  their  confidence  and 
deuiaading  his  resignation. 

Did  General  Garfield  yield  his  conscience  or  his  judg- 
ment to  the  keeping  of  others  ?  Not  at  all.  He  replied, 
in  vigorous  but  courteous  language,  that  he  had  acted  ac- 
cording to  his  views  of  the  needs  of  the  country ;  that  he 
was  sorry  his  judgment  did  not  agree  with  theirs ;  but 
that,  between  their  opinion  and  his  own,  he  was  compelled 
to  follow  his  own ;  and  that  he  expected  to  live  long 
enough  to  have  them  all  confess  that  he  was  right  and 
they  were  wrong.  He  did  not  wait  long  for  that  result. 
He  xi^Ty  soon  received  letters  from  all  of  them,  express- 
ing regret  because  of  their  censure. 

Another  instance  of  his  courage,  candor  and  inde 
pendence  may  be  cited.  Benjamin  Wade  and  other  radi- 
cal men  of  Garfield's  district  became  dissatisfied  with  what 

m 

they  chose  to  regard  as  undue  tardiness  and  timidity  of 
President  Lincoln  in  dealing  with  the  rebellion  in  its  first, 
tliroes  of  dissolution.  They  issued  a  manifesto  of  censure. 
It  was  expected  that  Genen^l  Garfield  either  wrote  tb© 
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document  or  waa  in  sympathy  with  it.  When  the  con- 
vention met  to  nominate  his  successor  in  Congress,  some 
of  the  members  of  it  demanded  an  explanation  from  him. 
He  entered  the  Convention,  and,  in  a  speech  of  half  an 
honr,  which  would  have  dug  the  political  grave  of  any 
otbetr  man,  he  gave  an  explanation,  which  no  one  who 
heard  it  over  forgot. 

He  told  the  Convention  that  he  had  not  written  the 
letter,  but  that  he  had  only  one  regret,  and  that  was,  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  its  appearance.  He  approved  it ; 
defended  the  motives  and  action  of  its  authors ;  asserted 
his  right  to  independence  of  thought  and  action,  and 
told  the  delegates  that  if  they  did  not  want  a  free  agent 
for  their  representatives,  they  had  better  find  another 
man,  for  he  did  not  care  to  servo  them.  He  then  left 
the  hall,  the  members  sitting  for  a  few  minutes  in  blank 
amazement. 

As  Garfield  reached  the  egress  from  the  building,  he 
heard  a  great  noise  in  the  Convention  Hall.  He  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  signal  of  the  unanimous  rejection 
of  Tiis  name  as  a  nominee.  Quite  the  contrary.  No  sooner 
had  he  left  the  room  than  a  delegate  from  Ashtabula  rose 
and  addressed  the  Convention  in  a  few  words.    He  said : 

'^  By  the  eternal!  a  man  who  can  face  a  convention  in 
that  manner,  so  bold  and  defiant,  in  support  of  principle 
and  his  own  convictions  and  dignity,  onght  ^o  be  nomi* 
nated  by  acclamation.'' 

Garfield^s  boldness  had,  as  we  have  observed,  stunned 
the  Convention  for  a  moment.  The  Ashtabula  member 
nominated  him,  and  almost  every  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion, charmed  by  his  arguments  and  lofty  sentimenfaB,  and 
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filled  with  admiration  of  his  courage  and  independenoe, 
voted  *^  aye ''  when  the  question  of  his  nomination  was 
put.  Governor  Todd  cloeed  the  meeting  with  the  re- 
mark: 

''A  dietriet  that  will  allow  a  jonng  fellow  like  Garfield 
to  tweak  its  nose  and  cuff  its  ears  in  that  manner  deserrea 
to  have  him  saddled  on  it  for  life*'' 

The  news  of  this  action  of  the  nominee  and  of  the 
Convention  soon  spread  over  the  Western  KeservOi  and 
was  hailed  with  plaudits.  It  is  said  that  he  met  Mr. 
Wade  a  day  or  two  afterwards — a  blunt,  independent  and 
brave  old  man,  who  had  fought  many  hard  battles  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery — who  said  to  him  abruptly : 

"  Look  here,  do  you  know  you  did  a  very  bold  thing 
in  that  Convention  the  other  day  ? '' 

''It  was  my  duty,  Kr.  Wade,  to  say  what  I  did/'  said 
Grarfield.  ^'I  believed  you  and  Mr.  Davis  to  be  in  the 
right,  and  I  could  not  conscientiously  do  otherwise." 

''Bosh!"  said  the' old  man,  with  an  expletive  a  little 
profane,  which  the  Eecording  Angel  may  justly  have 
'  blotted  out,'  as  in  Uncle  Toby's  case.  **  It  was  brave, 
I  tell  yon  ;  as  brave  as  CaBsar.  Why,  not  one  fellow  in  a 
dozen  but  would  have  given  Davis  and  I  the  go-by.  All 
yott  had  to  do  was  io  go  in  and  teter  a  little  before  the 
Convention,  and  they  would  have  promised  in  advance  to 
renominate  you.  But  you  didn't  do  it ;  devil  the  bit  did 
you  do  it.  You  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  like  a  man, 
and  told  the  Convention  it  was  wrong,  and  I  say  it  was 
brave  in  you  to  do  so; 

''Now,  mind  you,  Garfield,  you  have  got  that  district, 
and  they  won't  fool  with  you  any  more.  The  people  of 
Ohio  like  a  bold  and  honest  man,  and  they  have  found 
one  in  you,  and  they  ain't  going  to  give  you  up  soon, 
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Just  joa  go  ahead ;  they  know  you  are  worth  a  dosen 
limber-jacks,  and  they  will  stick  by  you.  It's  a  clear  case 
you  won't  turn  for  anybody ;  you. had  the  best  chance  to 
turn  the  other  day  before  that  Convention  you  will  ever 
have,  and  you  didn't  do  it — no,  you  didn't  do  it.  The 
people  hate  a  trifnmer,  and  I  tell  you  your  action  at  that 
Convention  has  given  the  men  and  women  of  your  district 
a  new  idea  of  yon.  As  for  me,"  added  Mr.  Wade,  the 
tears  starting  to  his  eyes,  ''I  won't  say  how  much  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  the  way  you  stood  by  me,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  it,  never,  sir,  while  I  live  on  this  earth." 

General  Garfield  was  re-elected  to  Congress  by  nearly 
twelve  thousand  majority.  He  was  received  with  hearty 
welcomes  and  congratulations  when  he  entered  Congress 
at  the  Second  Session  in  December.  He  was  ever  busy  in 
duties,  ever  diligent  in  investigation,  and  no  subject  ever 
engaged  his  attention  without  being  so  thoroughly  analyzed 
and  sifted  that  he  became  perfectly  master  of  it  The 
limited  space  occupied  with  tliis  biography  precludes  the 
possibility  of  following  General  Garfield  in  all  his  con- 
gressional life.  It  would  i-equire  a  volume  to  do  so. 
We  may  only  touch  upon  the  most  salient  points  in  that 
remarkable  career. 

The  Currency  Question,  next  to  that  of  the  war,  de- 
manded treatment  at  the  hands  of  most  profound  states- 
manship. It  is  an*  abstruse  subject,  with  really  no  scien- 
tific formula  as  its  basis,  and  little  understood  by  most 
of  those  who,  through  business  transactions  or  study,  are 
supposed  to  be  most  familiar  with  it.  Like  the  science  of 
medicine,  it  is  subjected  to  so  many  and  varied  conditions 
that  much  of  Currency  wisdom  afloat  in  the  world  is 
mere  theory,  which  is  often  proved  to  be  fallacious  when 
subjected  to  minute  applications.    It  must  be  treated  on 
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the  basis  af  broad  general  principlee  which  cannot  be 
changed,  and  dealt  with  in  particular  cases  aa  drcum- 
stances  may  require. 

General  Garfield  made  the  Currency  the  subject  of  his 
moet  earnest  ivnd  careful  study,  for  he  clearly  perceived 
that  finance,  in  all  its  phases,  was  a  most  vital  question  in 
the  exigency  of  war,  for  the  consideration  of  the  patriot 
and  statesman.  He  appeared  to  form  lucid  and  wise 
viewa  of  this  as  well  ac  other  subjects,  almost  as  if  by 
intoition  ;  and  his  utterances  always  commanded  the 
attention  of  members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  spectators 
in  the  galleries,  in  a  degree  seldom  equalled  by  any  other 
speaker.  An  illustration  of  his  view  on  the  Currency  may 
be  f onnd  in  the  extracts  from  his  speech*  on  pages  39^ 
428,  inclusiye,  of  this  volume. 

The  subject  of  finance  occupied  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, a  large  portion  of  the  time  during  General  Garfield's 
career  in  Congress.  He  had  entered  that  body  when  Mr. 
Chase  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That  wise  states* 
man  and  financier  had  inaugurated  a  financial  policy 
somewhat  untried  before,  and  very  bold  to  meet  the  sud- 
den exigency  of  war,  beg.in  with  a  depleted  treasury.  He 
needed  prompt  legislation,  directed  by  wisdom  and 
patriotism,  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  policy.  The 
views  of  General  Garfield  accorded  with  his  own,  and  he 
was  ever  found  the  persistent  and  efficient  champion  of 
financial  measures  for  sustaining  the  government,  not  only 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Chase,  but  of  his  suc- 
cessors. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  dis- 
loyal peace  party,  of  which  a  more  radical  faction  seemed 
to  be  lying  in  wait  to  use  every  opportunity  to  embarraae 
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theit  govemuient,  in  its  efforts  to  sappress  the  great 
lUBnrrection  and  rebellion.  No  man  in  or  out  of  ClongresB 
watched  these  half-concealed  enemies  of  the  Republic 
with  greater  vigilance  than  General  Garfield,  or  more 
promptly  and  completely  exposed  their  macliinatioDB,  in 
every  form,  whether  in  overt  acta,  or  by  the  in^dioos 
diffasion  of  the  views  of  political  heresy. 

Oonceming  the  topic  of  the  relation  ot  the  States  to 
the  National  Gbvernment,  in  the  discussion  o(  which 
there  was  much  political  hei^esy  expressedi  in  some  form, 
Garfield's  views  are  regarded  as  specially  sound.  They 
were  thoroughly  sustained  by  historical  facta.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  enunciate  his  views  on  any  other  subject, 
and  as  ready  to  support  them  by  an  army  of  authorities 
and  by  unquestioned  facts.  As  these  heresies  still  exist,  in 
a  half-fossilized  fonn,  in  our  national  politics,  it  may  be 
profitable,  especially  to  the  young  reader  of  this  volume, 
to  give  some  of  the  views  of  General  Garfield,  so  clearly 
expressed  in  the  following  selections  from  his  speech 
delivered  in  Congress  early  in  the  session  of  1866,  in 
which  he  defined  a  State. 

<<  The  word  <  State,' "  said  General  Garfield,  <<  as  it  ha» 
been  used  by  gentlemen  in  this  discussion,  has  two  mean* 
'  ings,  as  perfectly  distinct  as  though  different  words  had 
been  used  to  express  them.  The  confusion  arising^from 
applying  the  same  word  to  two  different  and  dissimilar 
objects,  has  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  diverse  condu- 
siona  which  gentlemen  have  reached.  They  have  given  us 
the  definition  of  a  '  State'  in  the  contemplation  of  public  or 
international  law,  and  have  at  once  applied  that  definition, 
and  the  conclusions  based  upon  it,  to  the  States  of  the 
American  Uuion,  and  the  effects  of  war  upon  them.    Let 
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us  examine  the  two  meanings  of  the  word,  and  endeavor 
to  keep  them  dietinot  in  their  application  to  the  qneetiona 
before  ns. 

'^-Phillimore,  the  great  Englifih  pnblicist,  says :  '  For 
dl  the  parpoflOB  of  international  law,  a  State  {demasy  oivi- 
Ut$j  volk)  maj  be  defined  to  be  a  people  permanently 
occnpjing  a  fixed  territory,  bound  together  by  common 
lows,  habits,  and  customs  into  one  body  politic,  exercising, 
through  the  medrnm  of  an  organized  government,  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  and  control  over  all  persons  and  things 
within  its  bonndaries,  capable  of  making  war  and  peace, 
and  of  entering  into  all  international  relations  with  the 
other  communities  of  the  globe.'  {PhilUmore^s  Iniema- 
ticnal  LaWj  vol.  i.  sec.  65.) 

^'  Substantially  the  same  definition  may  be  found  in 
GrotiuB,  book  one,  chapter  one,  section  fourteen ;  in  JBm* 
lamaqui,  volume  two,  part  one,  chapter  four,  section  nine; 
and  in  Yattel,  book  one,  chapter  one.  The  primary  point 
of  agreement  in  all  these  authorities  is  that  in  contempla- 
tion  of  international  law,  a  State  is  absolutely  sovereign, 
aoknowledging  no  superior  on  earth.  In  that  sense  the 
United  States  is  a  State,  a  sovereign  State,  just  aa  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Bnssia  are  States. 

^^  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  tlie  word  State  as  applied 
to  Ohio  or  Alabama  t  Is  either  of  them  a  State  in  the 
sense  of  international  lawt  They  lack  all  the  leading 
requisites  of  such  a  State.  They  are  only  the  geogra- 
phical subdivisions  of  a  State ;  and  though  endowed  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  with  the  rights  of  local 
self-government,  yet  in  all  their  external  relations,  their 
sovereignty  is  completely  destroyed,  being  merged  in  the 
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supreme  Fedeml  Government.    {HaJleck^s  IntemaiionaZ 
LaWy  section  16,  page  71.) 

'^  Ohio  cannot  make  war ;   cannot  conclnde  peace  ; 
cannot  make  a  treaty   with  any  foreign  government  ; 
cannot  even  make  a  compact  with  her  sister  States ;  cannot 
regulate  commerce ;  cannot  coin  money ;  and  has  no  flag. 
These  indispensable  attributes  of  sovereignty  the  State  of 
Ohio  does  not  possess,  nor  does  any  other  State  of  the 
Union.    We  call  them  States  for  want  of  a  better  name. 
We  call  them  States,  because  the  original  thirteen  had 
been  so  designated  before  the  Constitntion  was  formed ; 
bat  that  Constitution  destroyed  all  the  sovereignty  which 
those  States  were  ever  supposed  to  possess  in  reference  to 
external  affairs. 

'^  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  five  great  publicists, 
Grotius,  Puffendorf ,  Bynkershoek,  Bnrlamaqui  and  Vattel, 
who  have  been  so  often  quoted  in  this  debate,  and  all  of 
wliom  wrote  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  some 
nearly  two  centuries,  before  our  Constitution  was  formed, 
can  hardly  be  quoted  as  good  authorities  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  legal  relationships  of  the  component  States  of 
the  American  Union. 

"  Even  my  colleague  from  the  Columbus  dis'trict  ptf r, 
Shellabarger],  in  his  very  able  discussion  of  this  question, 
spoke  as  though  a  State  of  this  Union  was  the  same  as  a 
State  in  the  sense  of  international  law,  with  certain  quali- 
ties  added.  I  think  he  must  admit  that  nearly  all  the 
leading  attributes  of  such  a  State  are  taken  from  it  when 
it  becomes  a  State  of  the  Union. 

^^  Several  gentlemen,  during  this  debate,  have  quoted 
the  well-known  doctrine  of  international  law,  'that  war 
annuls  all  existing  compacts  and  treaties  between  belliger- 
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etita ; '  and  they  have  concluded,  therefore,  that  our  war 
has  broken  the  Federal  bond,  and  dissolved  the  Union, 
f  This  would  be  true  if  the  Rebel  States  were  States  in 

the  sense  of  international  law — if  our  government  were 
not  a  sovereign  nation,  but  only  a  league  between  sover- 
eign States. 

**  I  oppose  to  this  conclusion  the  unanswerable  propo- 
sition that  this  is  a  nation ;  that  the  Re))el  States  are  not 
sovereign  States,  and,  therefore,  their  failure  to  achieve 
independence  was  a  failure  to  break  the  Federal  bond — to 
dissolve  the  Union." 

On  another  phase  of  the  same  subject, — the  suprem- 
acy of  the  States, — General  Garfield  was  also  sound  and 
explicit,  and  was  ever  ready  with  undoubted  facts  and 
conclusive  reasons  to  prove  the  falsity  and  absurdity  of 
that  political  heresy  whicli.has  wrought  so  much  mischief 
in  tlie  past  periods  of  our  history.  General  Garfield 
touched  upon  this  subject  in  liis  comments  on  the  extra- 
ordinary proclamation  of  Governor  Parker,  of  New  Jersey, 
in  passages  quoted  on  page  312  of  this  volume.  In  a 
speech'  in  January,  1865,  in  reply  to  his  colleague  from 
Ohio,  George  H.  Pendleton,  who  had  spoken  strongly 
against  the  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery, 
and  in  favor  of  the  "  constitutional  guarantees  "  of  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the  States,  General 
Garfield  made  a  few  brief  but  telling  remarks  on  the 
latter  topic  In  the  course  of  that  speech,  Pendleton 
had  spoken  of  the  National  Constitution  as  a  ^^  compact 
of  confederation,"  words  which  present  the  concentrated 
formula  of  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty.  In  reference 
16  that  doctrine,  Garfield  said : 

*^  If  I  understand  the  gentleman,  he  holds  that  each 
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State  is  sovereign ;  that  in  their  sovereign  capacitj,  as  the 
source  and  the  fountain  of  power,  the  States,  each  for  itself, 
ratified  the  constitution  which  the  convention  had  framed. 
What  powers  they  did  not  grant,  they  reserved.  They 
did  not  grant  to  the  Federal  Government  the  right  to 
control  the  subject  of  slavery.  That  right  still  resides  in 
the  States  severally.  Hence,  no  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  three-fourths  of  the  Slates  can  legally  affect 
slavery  in  the  remaining  fourth.  Hence,  no  amendment 
by  the  modes  pointed  out  in  the 'Constitution  can  reach 
it.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  succinct  and  just  statement  of  his 
argument.  The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States.  Are  they  sovereign  and  independent 
now  ?    Were  they  ever  so  ?    I  shall  endeavor  to  answer.'' 

General  Garfield  then  went  on  to  show  by  an  appeal 
to  the  facts  of  history,  and  by  incontix)vertible  argument, 
that  "  sovereignty  "  resides  only  with  the  PeopU  and  not 
with  the  States.  We  may  only  present  a  few  paragraphs 
of  his  speech,  as  follows : 

"  On  the  2l8t  day  of  June,  1788,  our  national  sover- 
eignty was  lodged,  by  the  people,  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  where  it  still  resides,  and  for  its  preser- 
vation our  armies  are  to-day  in  the  field.  In  all  these 
stag^  of  development,  from  colonial  dep.endence  to  full- 
orbed  nationality,  the  people,  not  the  States,  have  been 
omnipotent.  TJiey  have  abolished,  established,  altered, 
and  amended,  as  suited  their  sovereign  pleasure.  They 
made  the  Constitution.  That  great  charter  tells  its  own 
story  l)e8t : 

" '  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  do- 
mestic tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
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^'  Has  she  not  betrayed  and  slain  men  enough  i  Are 
they  not  strewn  over  a  thousand  battle-fields  ?  Is  not  this 
Moloch  already  gorged  with  the  bloody  feast  ?  Its  best 
friends  know  that  its  final  lionr  is  fast  approaching.  The 
avenging  gods  are  on  its  track.  Their  feet  are  not  now, 
as  of  old,  shod  with  wool,  for  slow  and  stately  stepping, 
but  winged  like  Mercury's,  to  bear  the  swift  message  of 
vengeance.  No  human  power  can  avert  the  final  catas- 
trophe. 

''  I  did  not  intend,  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  again  to  address 
the  House  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  had  hoi)ed  vre 
might,  without  a  struggle,  at  once  and  forever  remove  it 
from  the  theatre  of  American  politics,  and  turn  our 
tliouglits  to  those  other  and  larger  fields  now  opening  be- 
fore ufi.  But  when  I  saw  the  bold  and  determined  efforts 
put  forth  in  this  House  yesterday  for  its  preservation,  I 
could  not  resist  my  incHnatioii  to  strike  one  blow,  in  the 
hope  of  hastening  its  doom.'' 

On  the  grand  subject  of  the  power  of  the  people. 
Gencnil  Garfield  was  always  eloquent  in  speaking.  In  a 
ppccch  delivered  at  Cleveland  in  October,  1879,  he  said: 

'*  Fellow-citizens,  what  is  the  central  thought  in  Amer- 
ican life  i  What  is  the  germ  out  of  which  all  our  institu- 
tions were  born  and  have  l)een  developed  ?  Let  me  give 
it  to  you  in  a  word.  When  the  May-flower  was  about  to 
land  her  precious  freight  upon  the  shore  of  Plymouth, 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  gathered  in  the  cabin  of  that  little 
8hij>,  on  a  stormy  Noveml^er  day,  and  after  praying  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  success  of  their  great  enterprise, 
drew  up  and  signed  what  is  known  in  history,  and  what 
will  be  known  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time,  as 
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GBIM  OOTEKAKT.' 

entcnce  vhjch  I  ask  yon  to  take 

It  is  thifl  :    '  "We  agree  before 

the  freely-espressed  will  of  the 

of  all,  whicli  we  will  all  obey,' 
itizeos,  it  does  honor  to  the  heads 
I^ew  Kogland  audience  here  on 

applaud  the  grand  and  dm  pie 

Fathers.  They  said,  '  No  Btond- 
I  to  make  U8  obey.  We  will  erect 
tote  for  monarchy,  a  subBtitnte 
nbetitute  eliall  be  tlie  will  of  the 
1.'  And  that  germ,  planted  on 
England,  has  sprung  tip,  and  all 
vegi'own  from  it  into  the  beanty 

our  life."    [Applause.] 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN.        END  OF  CIVIL  WAB. 

I  HAVE  remarked  that  it  would  require  a  volume  to 
record  the  events  of  General  Garfield's  Congressional 
career.  His  labors  in  that  body  were  prodigious.  Besides 
numerous  short  speeches  in  the  course  of  discussions  of 
various  topics  brought  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
he  delivered  more  than  forty  elaborate  speeches,  of  which 
that  nunil)cr  appeared  in  pamphlet  form.  These  all 
required  great  research  and  a  vast  store  of  knowledge. 
The  following  is  a  list]  of  their  titles,  with  the  dates  of 
their  delivery : 

1.  Free  Commerce  between  the  States  :  On  the  Bill  to 
declare  the  Raritan  and  Atlantic  Bailroad  a  Legal  Struc- 
ture, March  24  and  31,  1864. 

2.  Constitutional  Amendment  to  Abolish  Slavery,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1866. 

3.  Freedmen's  Bureau :  Restoration  of  the  Rebel 
States,  February  1,  1866. 

4.  The  Public  Debt  and  Specie  Payments,  March  16, 
1866. 

5.  To  Establish  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  June 
8,  1866. 

6.  On  the  Bill  to  place  the  Rebel  States  under  Military 
Control,  February  8,  1867. 

7.  On  Reconstruction,  and  the  Constitutional  Power 
of  Congress  to  control  the  Army,  January  17,  1868. 

8.  On  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  Febru- 
ary 29,  1868. 
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9,  The  Currency,  May  16,  1868. 

10.  Taxation  of  United  States  Bonds,  in  reply  to 
Hens.  Fred.  A.  Pike  and  B.  F.  Butler,  July  15,  1868. 

11.  Ninth  Census,  December  16,  1869. 

12.  Public  Expenditures  and  the  Civil  Serrice,  March 
14,  1870. 

13.  The  Tariff,  April  1,  1870. 

14.  Currency  and  the  Banks,  June  7,  1870. 

15.  Debate  on  the  Currency  Bill,  June  15,  1870. 

16.  The  McOarrahan  Claim,  February  20,  1871.  ^ 

17.  The  Bight  to  originate  Keyenue  Bills,  March  3, 
1871. 

18.  Enforcement  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  April 
4,  1871. 

19.  Public  Expenditures :    their  Increase  and  Dimi- 
nution, January  23,  1872. 

20.  National  Aid  to  Education,  February  6,  1872. 

21.  Revenues  and  Expenditures,  March  5,  1874. 

22.  Currency  and  the  Public  Faith,  April  8,  1874. 

23.  Appropriations  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Forty- 
third  Congress,  June  23,  1874. 

24.  Cheap  Transportation  and  Railways,  June  22, 1874. 

25.  Amnesty :  Reply  to  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill,  January  12, 
1876. 

26.  Can  the  Democratic  Party  be  safely  intrusted  with 
the  Administration  of  the  Oovernment  ?  August  4,  1876. 

27.  John  Winthrop  and  Samuel  Adams,  December  19, 
1876. 

28.  Counting  the  Electoral  Vote,  January  25,  1877. 

29.  Repeal  of   the   Resumption  Law,  Ncvember  16, 
1877. 

30.  The  New  Scheme  of  American  Finance  :  a  Reply 
to  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelley,  March  6,  1878. 

31.  Carpenter's  Painting,    "  Lincoln  and   Emancipa- 
tion,'' February  12,  1878. 

32.  The  Policy  of  Pacification,  and  the  Prosecutions 
in  Louisiana,  February  19,  1878. 

33.  The  Army  and  the  Public  Peace,  May  21,  1878. 
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34.  The  Tariff,  June  4,  1878. 

35.  Joseph  Henry,  January  16,  1879. 

36.  Relation  of  the  National  Oovernment  to  Science, 
February  11,  1879. 

37.  Sugar  Tariff,  February  26,  1879. 

38.  Obedience  to  the  Law  the  Foremost  Duty  of  Con- 
gress, March  17;  1880. 

39.  Pulp  and  Paper  :  How  News  and  Public  Opinion 
are  manufactured^  May  1,  1880. 

Besides  these  speeches,  he  pronounced  some  remark- 
able ones  at  the  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  between 
March  18  and  July  1,  1879.  The  following  are  their 
titles : 

Revolution  in  Congress;  Close  of  Debate  on  First 
Army  Bill ;  Legislative  Appropriation  Bill ;  Second  Army 
Appropriation  Bill;  Judicial  Appropriation  Bill;  Judi- 
cial Appropriation  Bill,  Nullification ;  Defense  of  Union 
Soldiers  of  Seceded  States ;  Resumption  and  the  Currency ; 
The  New  Silver  Bill ;  The  Mississippi  River  an  object  of 
National  Care ;  The  Revived  Doctrine  of  State  Sover- 
eignty ;  Ancient  and  Modem  Panics. 

On  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  Slavery  by  Consti- 
tutional Amendments,  he  was  specially  earnest.  In 
the  debate  on  that  subject  on  January  13, 1865,  Qeorge 
H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio  (now  United  States  Senator 
from  that  State),  in  a  speech  of  great  astuteness,  took- 
the  ground  that  slavery  could  not  be  abolished  excepting 
by  the  consent  of  each  individual  State  ;  that  it  was  one 
of  the  reserved  rights  under  the  Constitution  which  could 
not  be  interfered  with,  like  that  right  by  which  no  State 
can,. unless  by  its  own  consent,  ever  be  mad^  to  lose  its 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate.  This  right  of  eqnal 
representation    is  the  only  thing  that  a  constitntional 
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amendment  cannot  change^  and  Pendleton  undertook  to 
ehow  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  caBC,  slavery  was  such  a 
thing,  and  could  not  be  touched  by  any  power  outside  of 
tlie  State  itself;  and  if  in  cveiy  State  except  one  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  in  tliat  one  it  would  still 
continue  in  force  *nd  operation.  In  answer  to  this 
speech  General  Garfield  said : 

'*  We  shall  never  know  why  ^avery  dies  so  bard  in 
this  Bepublic  and  in  this  Ilall  till  we  know  why  sin  has 
such  longevity  and  Satan  is  immortal.  With  marvelloas 
tenacity  of  existence,  it  has  outlived  the  expectations  of 
its  friends  and  the  hopes  of  its  enemies.  It  has  been  de- 
clared here  and  elsewhere  to  be  in  all  the  several  stages  of 
mortality — ^wounded,  moribund,  dead.  The  question  was 
raised  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Cox]  yesterday,  whether  it 
was  indeed  dead,  or  only  in  a  troubled  sleep.  I  know  of 
no  better  illustration  of  its  condition  than  is  found  iu 
Sallnst's  admiral^Ie  history  of  the  great  conspirator,  Cat- 
iline, who,  when  his  final  battle  was  fought  and  lost,  his 
army  broken  and  scattered,  was  found  far  in  advance  of 
his  own  troops,  lying  among  the  dead  enemies  of  Home, 
yet  breathing  a  little,  but  exhibiting  in  his  countenance 
all  that  ferocity  of  Rj>irit  which  had  characterized  his  life. 
So,  sir,  this  body  of  plflvery  lies  before  us  among  the  dead 
enemies  of  the  Republic,  mortally  wounded,  impotent  in 
its  fiendish  wickedness,  but  with  its  old  ferocity  of  look, 
bearing  the  unmistakable  marks  of  its  infernal  origin. 

'*  We  can  hardly  realize  that  this  is  the  same  people 
and  these  the  same  Halls,  where  now  scarcely  a  man  can 
be  found  who  will  venture  to  do  more  than  falter  out  an 
apology  for  slavery,  protesting  in  the  same  breath  that  he 
has  no  love  for  thed}ing  tyrant.  None,  I  believe,  but 
that  man  of  more  than  supernal  boldness,  from  the  city 
of  New  York  [Mr.  Fernando  WoodJ,  has  ventured,  this 
session,  to  raise  his  voice  in  favor  of  slavery  for  its  own 
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Bake.    He  still  sees  in  its  features  4;he  reflection  of  beuutj 
and  divinity^  and  only  he.     '  How  art  thou  fallen  from 
Ueavenji  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  I    How  art  thou 
cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations!  * 
Many  mighty  men  hare  been  slain  by  thee  ;  many  proud 
ones  have  humbled  themselves  at  thy  feet !    All  along^ 
the  coast  of  our  political  sea  these  wictims  of  slavery  lie 
like  stranded  wrecks,  broken  on  the  headlands  of  freedom. 
How   lately  did  its  advocates,  with   impious  boldnees, 
maintain  it  as  G  ^d's  own,  to  be  venerated  and  cherished 
as  divine  I    It  was  another  and  higher  form  of  civilisa- 
tion.    It  was  the  holy  evangel  of  America  disjiensing  its 
mercies  to  a  benighted  race,  and  destined  to  bear  count- 
less blessings  to  the  wilderness  of  the  West.     In  its  mad 
arrogance  it  lifted  its  hand  to  strike  down  the  fabric  of 
the  Union,  and  since  that  fatal  day  it  has  been  a  '  fugi- 
tive and  a  vagabond  upon  the  earth.'    Like  the  spirit  that 
Jesus  ca«t  out,  it  has,  since  then,  been  'seeking  rest  and 
finding  none.' 

"It  has  sought  in  all  the  comers  of  the  Bepublic  to  ' 
find  some  hiding-place  in  which  to  shelter  itself  from  the  . 
death  it  so  richly  deserves. 

''  It  sought  an  asylum  in  the  untrodden  territories  of 
the  West,  but  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  indignant  freemen 
drove  it  thence.  I  do  not  believe  that  a,  loyal  man  can 
now  be  found  who  would  consent  that  it  should  again 
enter  them.  It  has  no  hope  of  harbor  there.  It  found 
no  protection  or  favor  in  the  hearts  or  consciences  of  the 
freemen  of  the  Bepublic,  and  has  fled  for  its  last  hope  of 
safety  behind  the  shield  of  the  Constitution.  We  propose 
to  follow  it  there,  and  drive  it  thence  as  Satan  was  exiled 
from  heaven.  But  now,  in  the  hour  of  its  mortal  agony, 
in  this  Hall,  it  has  found  a  defender. 

''My  gallant  colleague  [Mr.  Pendleton],  for  I  re- 
cognize him  as  a  gallant  and  able  man,  plants  himself  at 
the  door  of  his  darling,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  assailants. 
Ho  has  followed  slavery  in  its  flight,  until  at  last  it  has 
reached  the  great  temple  where  libertv  is  enshrined — the 
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Constitntidu  of  the  United  States — and  there,  in  that 
kwt  retreat^  declares  that  no  hand  shall  jstrike  it.  It  re* 
minds  me  of  that  celebrated  passage  in  the  great  Latin 
poet,  in  which  the  serpents  of  the  Ionian  sea,  when  they 
had  destroyed  Laocoon  and  his  sons,  fled  to  the  heights  of 
the  Trojan  citadel  and  coiled  their  slimy  lengths  around 
the  feet  of  the  tutelar  goddess^  and  were  coyered  by  the 
orb  of  her  shield.  So,  under  the  guidance  of  my  colleague, 
slavery,  gorged  with  the  blood  of  ten  thousand  freemen, 
has  climbed  to  the  high  citadel  of  American  nation^ility, 
and  coiled  itself  securely,  as  he  believes,  around  the  feet 
of  the  statue  of  Justice,'  and  under  the  shield  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  We  desire  to  follow  it 
even  there,  and  kill  it  beside  the  very  altar  of  liberty. 
Its  blood  can  never  make  atonement  for  the  least  of  its 
crimes. 

^'  But  the  gentleman  has  gone  farther.  He  is  not 
content  that  the  snaky  sorceress  shall  be  merely  under  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution.  In  his  view,  by  a  strange 
metamorphosis,  slavery  becomes  an  invisible  essence,  and 
takes  up  its  abode  in  the  very  grain  and  fibre  of  the  Con* 

stitution But  he  has  gone  even  deeper  than 

the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution.  He  has'  an- 
nounced a  discovery  to  which  I  am  sure  no  other  states- 
man will  lay  claim.  He  has  found  a  domain  where 
slavery  can  no  more  be  reached  by  human  law  than  the 
life  of  Satan  by  the  sword  of  Michael 

**  Not  finding  anything  in  the  words  and  phrases  of 
the  Constitution  that  forbids  an  amendment  abolishing 
slavery,  he  goes  behind  all  human  enactments,  and  far 
away,  among  the  eternal  equities/he  finds  a  primallaw 
which  overshadows  states,  nations,  and  constitutions,  as 
space  envelops  the  universe,  and  by  its  solemn  sanctions 
one  human  being  can  hoH  another  in  perpetual  slavery. 
Surely,  human  ingenuity  has  never  gone  farther  to  pro- 
tect a  malefactor  or  defend  a  crime.  I  shall  make  no  ar- 
gumeftt  with  my  cblleague  on  this  point,. for  in  that  high 
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coart  to  which  he  appeals,  eternal  justice  dwells  with 
freedom,  and  slavery  has  never  entered.'* 

General  Garfield  was  an  early,  earnest^  and  most  per- ' 
sistent  advocate  of  the  extension  of  the  elective  franciuse 
to  the  negro  race  in  our  Republic.  In  his  oration  at 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  already  mentioned,  he  made  a  powerful 
plea  in  favor  of  such  a  righteous  measure.  lu  that  oration 
he  uttered  the  words  which  a  local  newspaper  used  for  a 
motto  for  a  long  time  afterwards :  "  Suffrage  and  Safety^ 
like  Liberty  and  Union,  a7*e  one  and  inseparable.'^^ 

One  of  General  Garfield's  most  forcible  arguments 
on  that  occasion  was  that,  unless  the  ballot  was  given  the 
negroes,  since  they  would  henceforth  be  counted  man 
for  man  in  making  up  the  basis  of  represent-ation,  and  not 
five  for  three,  as  under  the  old  rule  of  the  Constitution,  a 
state  of  things  very  like  the  old  English  rotten-borough 
system  would  exist  in  the  South,  and  so  perpetuate  an 
oligarchy  unfriendly  to  the  Government. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  by  the  Confederate 
"  Government "  and  troops  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
1865,  and  the  late  Confederate  capital  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  colored  troops  under  General  Weitzel,  President 
Lincoln  went  to  that  city,  conveyed  up  the  James  River 
in  Admiral  Porter's  flag-sliip,  Malveryi^  and  landed. 

"With  the  crew  of  the  Malvern,  armed  with  carbines, 
the  President  and  the  Admiral  walked  to  Weitzel's  head- 
quarters, cheered  on  the  way  by  the  huzzas  and  grateful 
ejaculations  of  a  vast  concourse  of  emancipated  slaves  who 
had  been  told  that  the  tall  man  Wiis  their  Liberator.  They 
crowded  around  him  so  thickly  in  their  eagerness  to  see 
him,  and  to  grasp  his  hand,  that  a  file  of  soldiers  were 
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needed  to  clear  the  waj:  After  riding  arouad  the  dtjr  iw 
an  open  barouche,  the  President  returned  to  Grant's  head- 
quarters, at  City  Point. 

Two  davB  after  this  vibit,  the  President  went  to  Rich- 
moud  again,  accompanied  by  his  wifcj  the  Vice-President 
and  several  Senators,  when  he  was  called  upon  by  several 
leading  Confederates,  and  was  assured  by  them  that  if 
the  so-called  Virginia  Legislature  might  be  allowed  to 
assemble  they  would  work  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union.  Anxious  to  cud  the  war  without  further  blood- 
slied,  consent  was  given,  when  that  body  violated  the 
pledge.  Hearing  of  this  perfidy,  on  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington, the  President  revoked  the  order  he  had  given  to 
General  Weitzel  in  the  case,  and  the  Virginia  ^'  Legisla- 
ture "  retired  to  private  life. 

On  the  9th  of  April  the  army  of  General  Lee  surren- 
dered to  General  Grant  at  Appomatox  Court  House.  The 
glad  tidings  were  sent  over  the  land  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  together  w^ith  thanks  to  General  Grant  and  his  sol- 
diers.   To  the  victor,  the  Secretary  wrote : 

''Thanks  be  to  Almighty  God ~ior  the  great  victory 
with  which  He  has  this  day  crowned  you  and  the  gallant 
armies  under  your  command  !  The  thanks  of  this  De- 
partment and  of  the  Oovernment,  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States — their  reverence  and  honor  have  been  de- 
served— ^will  be  rendered  to  you  and  the  brave  and  gallant 
officers  and  soldiers  of  your  army,  for  all  time." 

There  was  joy  throughout  the  entire  Republic,  because 
of  the  evidences  of  swift-coming  peace.  The,  Secretary 
of  War  ordered  a  saliit.  of  two  hundred  guns  at  the  head- 
quarters of  every  army   and   department     In  hamlets, 
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villages  and  cities  the  glad  news  was  greeted  by  tbander- 
ing  cannons  and  pealing  bells.  Kelicf  from  a  crushing 
burden  had  come  to  the  nation. 

The  President  had  returned  to  Washington  from 
Richmond  on  tlie  day  of  Lee's  surrender,  where  he  was 
the  recipient  of  a  multitude  of  congratulations  because  of 
the  dawn  of  peace.  On  the  11th  he  issued  proclamations^ 
on^  declaring  the  closing,  un^il  further  notice,  of  certain 
ports  in  the  Southern  States,  whereof  the  blockade  had 
been  raised  by  their  capture,  respectively ;  and  the  other, 
demanding,  henceforth,  for  our  vessels  in  foreign  ports, 
on  penalty  of  retaliation,  those  privileges  and  immunities 
which  had  hitherto  been  denied  them  on  the  plea  of 
according  equal  belligerent  rights  to  the  Republic  and  its 
internal  enemies.  On  the  same  evening,  Washington 
City  was  brilliant  with  bonfires  and  illuminations  because 
of  the  surrender  of  Lee.  The  Executive  Mansion  was 
filled  with  h'ght ;  and  there,  to  a  vast  assemblage  of  citi- 
zens, the  Presideat  spoke  earnest  words  concerning  the 
past  and  the  future — the  last  words  with  which  he  ever 
publicly  addressed  the  people  orally.  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
that  occ^on  to  set  forth  his  views  concerning  the  reor- 
ganization of  society  in  the  States  wherein  rebellion  had 
existed,  in  which  he  evinced  an  entire  absence  of  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  toward  those  who  had  conspired  and 
rebelled ;  and  he  remitted  to  Congress  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  political  reorganization  of  States,  and 
their  representation  in  the  National  Legislature.  On  the 
following  day  an  order  was  issued  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment,* which  had  been  approved  by  Oeneral  Grant,  putting 
an  end  to  all  drafting  and  recruiting  for  the  National 
army,  and  the  purchase  of  munitions  of  war  and  supplies ; 
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^^Sio  Semper  Tyrannis!^^ — So  may  it  be  always  with 
Tyrants — the  motto  of  the  seal  of  Virginia — and  then 
leaped  upv>n  the  stage.  He  was  booted  and  spurred  for  a 
night  nde.  One  of  his  spurs  cauglit  in  the  flag,  and  he 
fell.  Rising,  he  turned  to  the  audience  and  exclaimed, 
^  The  South  is  aveniged ! '^'^  and  then  escaped  by  a  back 
door,  where  he  mounted  a  horse  a  boy  was  holding  for 
him,  fled  across  the  Anacosta,  and  found  temporary  refuge 
with  some  sympatliizing  friends  among  the  Maryland  slave- 
holders. The  President  was  carried  from  the  theater  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Peterson,  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  where  he  died  the  next  morning  (April  15,  1865), 
at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  o'clock. 

So  fell,  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin — an  embodiment 
of  the  dark  spirit  of  the  Conspirators  against  tlie  Bepub- 
lic — ^Abraham  Lincoln,  the  best  representative  of  true 
Democracy  in  America  hitherto  known.  His  death  occa- 
sioned the  most  profound  grief  throughout  the  Republic, 
Sensible  leaders  in  the  Rebellion,  now  that  it  was  suppress- 
ed, felt  that  they  had  lost  their  best  friend.  Sorrow  was  felt 
wherever  civilization  prevailed.  The  manner  of  his  death 
sent  a  thrill  of  horror  everywhere ;  the  rebound  of  feeling 
decreed  his  apotheosis. 

On  the  night  of  this  dreadful  tragedy  at  the  National 
Capital,  General  Garfield  was  journeying  from  Washing- 
ton to  New  York.  On  the  momiixg  of  the  loth,  he  found 
the  city  wild  with  excitement.  Extraordinary  editions  of 
the  newspapers,  with  large  thrilling  head-lines,  were  circu- 
lated everywhere  and  caught  up  by  eager  citizens.  Crowds 
gathered  about  the  bulletin  boards.  There  was  fearful 
anxiety  on  every  countenance,  for  the  fate  of  the  Govern- 
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nient  seeuied  to  Iiang  on  a  balance.  What  was  it  to  be  1 
was  the  momentous  question. 

The  etcitement  was  increased  when  news  came  that 
Secretary  Seward  was  dying,  liaving  been  assassinated  by 
another  murderer  on  the  same  night.  Placards  were  posted 
everywhere  calling  a  meeting  of  citizens  at  the  Exchange 
in  Wall  Street,  to  give  expression  to  their  sentiments. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  citizens,  fully  fifty  thousand  people  ci^pwded 
Wall  Street.  Their  hearts  seemed  full  of  vengeance,  and 
fearful  scenes  were  dreaded.  From  the  balcx)ny  of  the 
Exchange  vehement  addresses  were  given,  short  but  full 
of  arrows.  Very  soon  a  tall,  stout  young  man  advanced 
to  the  front,  waved  his  hand  toward  the  surging  angry 
multitude  in  a  plea  for  silence,  and  lifting  his  hands  to- 
ward heaven,  said,  in  a  voice  clear  and  steady,  loud  and 
distinct : 

» 

**  Fellow-citizens  : — Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  Him  !  His  pavilion  is  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds 
of  the  skies  I  Justice  and  judgment  are  the  establish- 
ment of  His  throne  !  Mercy  and  truth  shall  go  before 
His  face  I  Fellow-citizens  !  Ood  reigns,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  still  lives  !" 

"The  effect  was  tremendous,"  said  an  eye  and  ear- 
witness.  "  The  crowd  stood  rivetted  to  the  ground  in 
awe,  gazing  at  the  motionless  orator,  and  thinking  of  God 
and  of  His  Providence  over  the  Government  and  the 
Nation.  As  the  boiling  wave  subsides  and  settles  to  the 
sea  when  some  strong  wind  beats  it  down,  so  the  tumult 
of  the  people  sank  and  became  still.  As  the  rod  draws 
the  electricity  from  the  air  and  conducts  it  safely  to  the 
ground,  so  this  man  had  drawn  the  fury  from  that  frantic 
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crowd  and  guided  it  to  more  tranquil  thoughts  than  ven- 
geance. It  was  as  if  some 'divinity  had  spoken  through 
him.  It  was  a  triumph  of  eloquence,  a  flash  of  inspira- 
tion such  as  seldom  comes  to  any  man,  and  to  not  more 
than  one  man  in  a  century." 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd,  "Who  is  he?" 
There  were  whispers,  "It  is  General  Garfield  from 
Ohiol"  When  this  answer  was  repeated,  a  shout  of 
applause  burst  fbrth  from  the  multitude.  He  had  come 
to  the  gathering,  and  had  been  recognized  by  some  one 
and  invited  to  the  balcony.  It  is  said  that  he  was  asked 
afterwards  to  repeat  the  few  words  he  had  spoken,  when 
he  answered,  "  I  cannot ;  I  could  not  have  told  five 
minutes  afterwards.  I  only  know  I  drew  the  lightning 
from  that  crowd,  and  brought  it  back  to  reason."  These 
words  were  recorded  by  a  reporter  and  were  soon  flashed 
over  the  Union.  They  inspired  thousands  with  hope  and 
confidence,  and  were  repeated  again  and  again.  When 
President  Garfield  fell,  like  President  Lincoln,  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin,  these  hopeful  words  of  liis  were 
remembered,  and  quieted  many  a  fearful  heart :  "  God 
reigns  and  the  Government  at  Washington  still  lives !" 

The  terrible  Ci\il  War  being  over,  a  serene  period  of 
peace  was  looked  for  by  the  nation.  But  there  were 
wise  and  sagacious  men  who  perceived  that  although  the 
war  in  the  field  was  over,  there  was  yet  a  fearful  contest 
to  be  endured  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  in  the  ad- 
justment of  a  multitude  of  affairs  which  the  long  and 
fierce  struggle  of  more  than  four  years  had  unsettled.  No 
man  saw  with  keener  foresight  than  General  Garfield  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  in  the  reorgnization  and  final 
adjustment  of  all  unsettled  interests. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1865,  there  were  more  than  a 
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million  men  on  the  muBter-roU  of  the  Kational  Armj. 
There  Had  been  daring  the  war  the  names  of  more  than 
two  million  six  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  ono 
million  five  hundred  thousand  had  been  in  actual  service. 
The  disbanding  of  this  great  army  was  begun  on  the  Ist 
of  June,  and,  before  mid-autumn,  about  eight  hundred 
thousand  had  been  mustered  out  of  the  service. 

Then  was  exhibited  the  wonderful  spectacle  for  Uie 
eontcTnplation  of  the  civilized  world,  of  vast  armies  of 
men,  surrounded  by  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  trans- 
formed in  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  into  a 
vast  army  of  citizens,  engaged  in  the  blessed  pursuits  of 
peace.  No  argument  in  favor  of  free  institutions  and  a 
republican  form  of  government,  so  conclusive  and  potential 
as  thi8,  was  ever  before  presented  to  the  feelings  and 
judgment  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  important 
political  problem  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  solved  by 
our  Civil  War.  Our  Republic  no  longer  appeared  as  an 
experiment^  but  as  a  demonstration. 

The  Civil  War  had  laid  upon  the  nation  a  burden  of 
debt,  amounting,  in  round  numbers,  to  three  thousand 
million  dollars  ($3,000,000,000).  Measures  were  to  be 
devised  for  the  wisest  disposition  of  this  debt ;  plans  for 
securing  a  revenue  adequate  to  meet  the  public  expense ; 
methods  of  taxation  for  securing  the  same  ends,  and  the 
careful  adjustment  of  tariffs  and  cognate  matters,  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  consideration  of  the  national 
legislature. 

Then,  also,  came  the  vastly  important  consideration  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  States  in  which  Rebellion  had 
lately  existed,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union, 
which  demanded  immediate  attention.    In  this  was  ill- 
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volred  the  congideratton  of  tlie  status  of  the  four  millioa 
slaves  who  had  beca  emancipated,  and  a  tliouAuad  other 
things,  the  product  or  the  consequence  of  tlie  war,  were 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  evciywliere.  These  matters  demanded  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  soundest  statesmanship. 

General  Garfield  liad  clearly  perceived  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  last  session  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  as 
we  have  observed,  that  the  financial  question  would  domj^ 
nate  all  others  in  public  interest  for  a  generation  to  come, 
and  he  prepared  himself  by  the  most  arduous  study  for 
grappling  it  with  strength.  We  have  seen  how  that  study 
had  given  him  clearness  of  perception  concerning  finan- 
cial matters,  exhibit^  in  his  speech  on  the  Cun-ency. 
Now,  as  the  time  for  the  assembling  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
Congress  drew  nigh,  he  resolved  to  enter  a  more  efficient 
school  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  finance  and  its  abstruse 
philosophy  than  any  he  had  hitherto  availed  himself  of. 

When,  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  in  December,  1865, 
the  Speaker,  Schuyler  Colfax,  asked  General  Garfield  if 
he  had  any  request  to  make  about  the  composition  of  com- 
mittees, he  was  surprised  by  his  answer. 

"  I  have  only  one  request  to  make,"  said  Garfield, 
^'  and  that  is  that  I  shall  be  left  off  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  and  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means." 

"Why,"  said  the  Speaker,  " the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  is  yet  one  of  the  most  important  sections  into 
which  our  House  is  divided.  The  reorganization  of  the 
iirmy  and  a  hundred  other  things  are  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  process  of  settling  down  upon  a  firm  peace  basis. 
Yon  will  have  scope  enough  in  the  duties  of  that  Com- 
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mittoc  for  tlic  exercise  of  jour  industry  and  best  states- 
manship." 

"  That  may  be,"  replied  Garfield.  "  But  I  am  looking 
to  the  future — the  near  future  of  our  country,  and  I  per- 
ceive that  Finance,  which  will  enter  largely  into  the  con- 
sideration of  all  public  measures,  should  now  be  the 
special  study  of  statesmen.  I  wish  to  fit  myself  to  meet 
the  demands  of  that  future  of  our  country,  by  patient 
f  ractical  study— by  clinical  lectures  in  an  eflicient  school ; 
and  I  conceive  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which 
has  to  deal  almost  exclusively  with  finance  and  kindred 
topics,  is  the  best  congressional  school  for  such  a  purpose. 
I  wish  to  enter  my  name  as  a  pupil." 

The  Speaker  agreed  with  Garfield  in  his  views  of  the 
matter.  Garfield  was  dropped  from  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  and  assigned  to  a  place  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  of  whioh  Justin  S.  Morrill  was 
chairman.  The  Committee  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing representatives : 

Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont. 
Samuel  Hooper,  of  Maesachusetts. 
James  Brooks,  of  New  York. 
James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio. 
''  John  Wentworth,  of  Illinois. 

James  R.  Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania. 
RoscoE  CoNKLiNo,  of  Ncw  York. 
William  B.  Allen,  of  Iowa. 
John  Hooan,  of  Missouri.  ' 

From  this  period  of  his  public  career  may  be  dated 
the  amazing  growth  of  General  Garfield  in  the  perfect 
mastery  of  all  functions  of  detail  about  currency,  tas^ation, 
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tarijOEy  et  cetera,  which  have  marked  all  his  speeches  upon 
these  subjects. 

On  tariffs,  General  Garfield  was  regarded  as  alwajs 
consistent,  conservative  and  sound.  In  the  debate  ou  a 
bill  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff  of  1861,  he  took  a  prom- 
inent part.  His  first  considerable  speech  on  the  subject 
was  delivered  on  July  10,  1866.  It  was  an  exponent  of 
the  doctrines  cherished  by  him,  and  to  which  he  always 
adhered  with  great  persistency  as  well  as  consistency.  The 
extract  following  gives  us  the  key-note : 

*^I  hold  that  a  properly-adjusted  competition  between 
home  and  foreign  products  is  the  best  gauge  by  which  to 
regulate  iuternational  trade.  Duties  should  be  so  high  thai 
our  manufacturers  can  fairly  compete  with  the  foreign  prod- 
net,  but  not  so  high  as  to  enable  them  to  drive  out  the 
foreign  article,  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  regu- 
late the  price  as  they  please.  This  is  my  doctrine  of  Pro- 
tection. If  Congress  pursues  this  line  steadily,  we  shall 
year  by  year  approach  more  nearly  to  the  basis  of  Free 
Trade,  because  we  shall  be  more  nearly  able  to  compete 
with  other  nations  on  equal  terms.  I  am 'for  Protection 
that  leads  to  ultimate  Free  Ti*ade.  I  am  for  that  Free 
Trade  which  can  only  be  achieved  through  a  reasonable 
Protection." 

In  his  speech  on  the  tariff  on  April,  1,  1870,  General 
Garfield  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  tariff  laws,  and  his 
notions  concerning  tariffs,  as  follows : 

''As  an  abstract  theory  of  political  economy,  Free 
Trade  has  many  advocates,  and  much  can  be.  said  in  its 
favor ;  nor  will  it  be  denied  that  the  scholarship  of  mod- 
em times  is  largely  on  that  side  ;  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  great  thinkers  of  the  present  day  are  leading  in  the 
direction  of  what  is  called  Free  Trade. 

'*  While  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the 
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principle  of  Protection  has  always  been  recognized  and 
^opted  in  some  form  or  another  by  all  nations^  and  is,  to- 
day, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  policy  of  every  civil- 
ized OoYcrnment. 

"  Protection,  in  its  practical  meaning,  is  that  provi- 
dent care  for  the  industry  and  development  of  our  own 
country,  which  will  give  our  own  people  an  equal  chance 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  save  us  from  the  calamity  of 
being  dependent  upon  other  nations  with  whom  we  may 
any  day  be  at  war. 

''In  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  free-trade  is  a  protest 
against  the  old  system  of  oppression  and  prohibition,  it  is 
a  healthy  and  worthy  sentiment.  But  underlying  all 
theories,  there  is  a  strong  and  deep  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  majority  of  our  people  in  favor  of  pro- 
tecting American  industry. 

''  We  arc  limited  in  our  tariff  legislation  by  two 
things  :  first,  the  demands  of  the  Treasury  ;  and,  second, 
the  wants  and  demands  of  American  industry.  The 
Treaauiy  wo  understand,  but  what  is  '  American  indns* 
try  ? '  I  reject  that  narrow  view  which  considers  *  indus- 
try '  any  one  particular  form  of  labor.  I  object  to  any 
theory  that  treats  the  industries  of  the  country  as  they 
were  treated  in  the  last  census,  where  we  had  one  sched- 
ule for  '  agriculture,*  and  another  for  '  industry,* as  though 
ivgriculturc  were  not  an  industry,  as  though  commerce 
and  trade  and  transportation  were  not  industries. 

'*  American  industry  is  labor  in  any  form  which  gives 
falue  to  the  raw  materials  or  elements  of  nature,  either  by 
Extracting  them  from  the  eai*th,  the  air,  or  the  sea,  or  by 
modifying  their  forms,  or  transporting  them  through  the 
channels  of  trade  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  or  in  any 
way  rendering  them  better  fitted  for  the  use  of  man.  All 
these  arc  parts  of  American  industry,  and  deserve  the 
careful  and  earnest  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
nation.  Wherever  a  ship  ploughs  the  sea,  or  a  plough 
furrows  the  field;  wherever  a  mine  yields  its  treasure; 
wherever  a  ship  or  a  railroad  train  caiTies  freight  to  mar- 
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ket  *,  whereTer  tho  smoke  of  the  furnace  riees^  or  the  clang 
of  the  loom  resounds  ;  even  in  the  lonely  garret  where  the 
seamatress  plies  her  busy  needle,  there  is  industry. 

**  There  have  been  few  occasions  when  Congress  and 
the  country  had  more  need  than  now  of  studying  the  les- 
sons taught  by  the  history  of  past  legislation.  I  therefore 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  for  a  few  moments 
while  I  review  the  history  of  our  tariff  legislation.  As  I 
read  that  history  the  warning  is  repeated  again  and  again 
to  avoid  extremes  of  legislation  on  this  subject. 

**  The  second  act  of  the  First  Congress  was  what  has 
been  called  the  '  Hamilton  tariff  of  1789/  and  continued 
in  force,  with  some  additions  and  modifications,  for 
twenty-five  years.  During  that  period  the  average  rate 
of  duty  on  imported  goods  did  not  exceed  fifteen  per 
cent. 

"  The  war  of  1812  greatly  crippled  our  commerce,  and 
proviBd  the  necessity  of  a  more  independent  system  of 
home  manufactures.  The  public  debt,  which  in  1815 
reached  $120,000,000,  required  an  unusually  large  revenue ; 
and  at  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1815,  Mr. 
Madison  recommended  an  increased  duty  on  imports,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  but  also  for  the  protection 
and  maintenance  of  our  manufacturing  industry,  which 
had  received  a  powerful  impulse  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  war.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  our  manufacturing 
industry,  '  with  a  protection  not  more  than  is  due  to  the 
enterprising  citizen  whose  interests  are  at  stake,  would 
become  at  an  early  day  not  only  safe  from  occasional  com- 
petition from  abroad,  but  a  source  of  domestic  wealth  and 
even  of  external  commerce.' 

"During  that  session  'the  Calhoun  tariff  of  1816' 
was  passed,  which  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
discriminating  protection.  The  bill  was  sustained  by  tho 
South,  but  opposed  by  New  England;  it  being  claimed 
on  the  one  band  that  it  would  utilize  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  Sotith,  and  on  the  other  that  it  would  injure  the  com- 
meroe  and  fisheries  of  New  England.    Tho  tariff  of  1816 
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lasted  for  eight  years,  producing  revenue  from  20  to  3^ 
per  cent,  of  the  importations,  the  average  rate  being  about 
^5  per  cent. 

**  The  year  1824  marked  the  era  of  what  may  be  called 
'  the  Clay  tariff,'  which  passed  the  House  by  five  major- 
ity, and  the  Senate  by  three.  This  bill,  also,  encountered 
its  heaviest  oj)position  from  New  England,  Massachusetts 
and  New  Ilanipi^hire  together  casting  twenty-three  votes 
against  and  only  three  for  it. 

**  In  this  tariff  *  the  American  system,'  as  Mr.  Clay 
named  it,  found  its  first  complete  embodiment.  The 
duties  imposed  by  it  ranged  from  343^  to  41  per  cent. 
When  it  had  been  in  operation  about  four  years  the 
friends  of  protection  determined  to  push  the  rates  up  to 
a  still  higher  figure,  and  the  act  of  1828  was  passed  by  a 
close  vote,  after  an  acrimonious  debate,  with  bitter  feel- 
ing and  intense  excitement  on  both  sides.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  its  i)assage  the  reaction  began,  and  it  wont 
on  gathering  head  and  force  until,  in  1832,  resistance  to 
the  tariff  assumed  the  form  of  nullification  and  open  rebel- 
lion, and  the  whole  country  was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
civil  war.  To  avert  such  a  calamity,  Henry  Clay,  the 
great  leader  of  the  protective  movement,  himself  came 
forward  with  a  bill  reducing  the  rates  by  a  sliding  scale, 
to  operate  for  ten  years,  until  the  average  of  20  p^r  cent, 
should  be  reached.  It  is  true  that  other  questions  wero 
involved  in  the  issue,  but  the  gentleniAn  will  find  it  un- 
safe to  apply  the  test  of  history  to  his  assertions.  The 
contest  was  concerning  the  tariff,  particularly  the  act  of 
1828.  It  was  that  act  which  South  Carolina  nullified  and 
refused  to  allow  to  be  executed  within  her  borders.  When 
Clay's  compromise  tariff  passed,  South  Carolina  revoked 
her  acts  of  nullification,  and  came  out  of  the  contest  with 
flying  colors.  The  compromise  tariff  of  Mr.  Clay  pre- 
vented civil  war.  It  went  into  operation  in  1833  ;  but 
the  free-traders  pushed  their  victory  so  far  that  in  1840  a 
great  reaction  came  from  the  other  side,  and  they  were  in 
turn  driveh  from  power,  and  the  tariff  of  1842  was  adopted, 
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ate8  giyen  me  I  shall 
.^^.^^^  .^j^^.^  .^  -..•.  ^^.^■..■.^■..  Jlie  first  is.  What  do 
w«  propose  by  this  bill  to  give  to  the  cause  of  education  ? 
and  the  second  is,  Sow  do  wo  propose  to  give  it  ?  Is  the 
gift  itself  wise,  and  is  the  mode  in  which  we  propose  to 
give  it  wise  P  This  arrangement  will  include  all  I  have 
to  say. 

"And  first,  we  propose,  without  any  change  in  the 
present  land  policy,  to  give  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  cause  of  education.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  these  proceeds  have  amounted  to  a  little  more  than 
thirty-three  million  dollars,  or  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
revennes  of  the  United  States  for  that  period.  The  gift 
is  not  great,  but  yet,  in  one  view  of  the  case,  it  is  princely. 
To  dedicate  for  the  future  a  fund  which  is  now  one  per 
■  cent,  of  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  to  the  cause  of 
education  is,  to  my  mind,  a  great  thought,  and  I  am  glad 
to  give  it  my  endorsement. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  this  act  of  giving,  we  almost 
copy  its  prototype  in  what  Ood  himself  has  done  on  this 
great  continent  of  ours.  In  the  centre  of  its  greatest 
breadth,  where  otherwise  there  might  be  a  desert  foreyer. 
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"  After  quoting  this  passage  from  Luther,  Laboulaye,  in 
his  eloquent  essay  entitled  "  L'Etat  et  see  Limites,"  pages 
204  and  205,  says  : 

"  '  This  familiar  and  true  eloauence  was  not  lost. 
There  is  not  a  Protestant  country  which  has  not  placed  m 
the  front  rank  of  its  duties  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  popular  schools.' 

"The  duties  enjoined  in  these  great  utterances  of 
Luther  are  recognized  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  Ameri-  - 
can  system.  But  they  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
authorities  of  the  State,  the  county,  the  township,  the 
local  communities.  There  these  obligations  may  be  urged 
with  all  the  strength  of  their  high  sanctions.  There  may 
be  brought  to  bear  all  the  patriotism,  all  the  morality,  aU 
the  philanthropy,  all  the  philosophy  of  our  people  ;  and 
there  it  is  brought  to  bear  in  its  noblest  and  best  forms. 

"  But  there  is  another  force  even  greater  than  that  of 
the  State  and  the  local  governments.  It  is  the  force  of 
private  voluntary  enterprise,  tl.at  force  which  has  built 
un  the  multitude  of  private  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges  throughout  the  United  States,  not  always  wisely, 
but  always  with  enthusiasm  and  wonderful  energy.  I  say, 
therefore  that  our  local  self-government,  joined  to  and  co- 
operating with  private  enterprise,  have  made  the  American 

system  of  education  what  it  is.  .,     t  ,.•     i         / 

"  In  further  illustration  of  its  merits,  I  beg  leave  to 
allude  to  a  few  facts  of  gi-eat  significance.  The  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  are  now  beginning  to  see  that  our  sys- 
tem is  better  and  more  efficient  than  theirs.  The  public 
mind  of  England  is  now,  and  has  been  for  several  years, 
profoundly  moved  on  the  subject  of  education  Several 
commissioners  have  lately  been  sent  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  examine  the  school  systems  of  other  countries 
and  lay  before  Parliament  the  results  of  their  mvestiga- 
Uoiis.  lo  a.  to  enable  that  body  to  profit  by  the  expenenoe 
of  other  nations. 
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CHAPTER  2V1. 

GABFIELD'a     FOREBODINGS.        HIS     GBBAT     SPEECH    ON     THE 

FINANCES. 

It  appeared  necessary  to  wholly  reorganize  the  Stand- 
ing Committees  at  the  opening  of  the  Fortieth  Congress. 
General  Garfield,  in  the  House  and  at  public  gatherings, 
had  stood  firm  as  an  advocate  of  honesty  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  His  strenuous  opposition  to 
what  seemed  to  be  the  popular  tendency  toward 
an  inflation  of  the  paper  currency  and  the  payment 
of  Goveniment  bonds  in  "  Greenbacks^'  appeared  to 
render  it  expedient  for  him  to  leave  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  of  which  he  was  made  chair- 
man.    It  was  constituted  as  follows : 

James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio. 
William  A.  Pile,  of  Missouri. 
John  H.  Ketcham,  of  New  York. 
Henry  D.  Washburn,  of  Indiana. 
Benjamin  R.  Power,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Grenvtlle  M.  Dodge,  of  Iowa. 
Green  H.  Raum,  of  Illinois. 
IsAAo  R.  Hawkins,  of  Tennessee. 
Charles  SnoREAVEs,  of  New  Jersey. 
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good  conduct  of  tlie  Army  was  so  fully  vindicated  that 
the  clamor  was  almost  silenced. 

While  Garfield  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  bq- 
periority  of  the  Civil  to  the  Military  Power,  he  was  jnst 
as  strenuous  an  advocate  of  the  rights  and  the  exercise 
of  the  legitimate  functions  of  tlie  military  is  special  cases 
where  their  power  was  necessary  to  effect  the  enforcement 
of  the  civil  laws.  He  had  no  patience  with  "  political 
generals,"  who  were  ready  to  bow  in  the  perfomuQce  of 
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the  currency,  it  is  necessary  to  examine' the  character  and 
progress  of  that  industrial  revolution. 

"  The  year  1860  was  one  of  remarkable  prosperity  in 
all  bi'anches  of  business.  For  seventy  years  no  Federal 
tax-gatherer  had  ever  been  seen  among  the  laboring  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States.  Our  public  debt  was  less 
than  sixty-five  million  dollars.  The  annual  expenditures 
of  the  Government,  including  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
were  less  than  sixty-four  million  dollars.  The  revenues 
from  customs  alone  amounted  to  six-sevenths  of  the  expen- 
ditures. The  value  of  our  agricultural  products  for  that 
year  amounted  to  $1,625,000,000.  Our  cotton  crop  alone 
was  two  billion  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  million  pounds^ 
and  we  supplied  to  the  markets  of  the  world  seven-eighths 
of  all  the  cotton  consumed.  Our  merchant  marine  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  amounted  to  two  million  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
tons,  and  promised  soon  to  rival  the  immense  carrying 
trade  of  England. 

'*  Let  us  now  observe  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
various  departments  oi  business.  From  the  moment  the 
first  hostile  gun  was  fired,  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments became  gigantic  consumers.  As  far  as  production 
was  concerned,  eleven  States  were  completely  separated 
from  the  Union.  Two  million  laborers,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  adult  population  of  the  Northern  States,  were 
withdrawn  from  the  I'anks  of  producers,  and  became  only 
consumers  of  wealth.  The  Federal  Government  became 
an  insatiable  devourer.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  vast 
sums  expended  by  States,  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
individuals  for  the  payment  of  bounties,  for  the  relief  of 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  their  families,  and  omit- 
ting the  losses,  which  can  never  be  estimated,  of  property 
destroyed  by  hostile  armies,  I  shall  speak  only  of  expen- 
ditures which  appear  on  the  books  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. From  the  30th  of  June,  1861,  to  the  30th  of  June^ 
1865,    there    were    paid    out  of    the  Federal  Treasury 
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decrease  the  value  of  each  as  an  instrument  of  commerce; 
any  decrease  below  one  hundred  will  correspondingly  in- 
crease the  value  of  each.  If  the  number  be  doubled,  each 
will  carry  but  half  its  usual  freight,  will  be  worth  but 
half  its  former  value  for  that  trade.  There  is  so  much 
work  to  be  done,  and  no  more.  A  hundred  vessels  can  do 
it  all.     A  thousand  can  do  no  more  than  all. 

*'  The  functions  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
though  more  complicated  in  their  application,  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  principle  as  the  functions  of  the  vessels 
in  the  case  I  have  supposed. 

''  If  we  could  ascertain  the  total  value  of  all  the  ex- 
changes effected  in  this  country  by  means  of  money  in  any 
year,  and  could  ascertain  how  many  dollars'  worth  of 
such  exchanges  can  be  effected  in  a  year  by  one  dollar  in 
money,  we  should  know  how  much  money  the  country  need- 
ed for  the  business  transactions  of  that  year.  Any  decrease 
below  that  amount  will  correspondingly  increase  the 
value  of  each  dollar  as  an  instrument  of  exchange.  Any 
increase  above  that  amount  will  correspondingly  decrease 
the  value  of  each  dollar.  If  that  amount  be  doubled, 
each  dollar  of  the  whole  mass  will  perform  but  half  the 
amount  of  business  it  did  before;  will  be  worth  but  half 
its  former  value  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

"  Recurring  to  our  illustration  :  if,  instead  of  sailing 
vessels,  steam  vessels  were  substituted,  a  much  smaller 
tonnage  would  be  required  ;  so,  if  it  were  found  that 
$500,000,000  of  paper,  each  worth  seventy  cents  in  gold, 
were  sufficient  for  the  business  of  the  country,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  $350,000,000  of  gold  substituted  for  the 
paper  would  perform  precisely  the  same  amount  of  busi- 
ness. 

**  It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  any  imjnroTe- 
ment  in  the  mode  of  transacting  business,  by  which  the 
actual  use  of  money  is  in  part  dispensed  with,  reduces  the 
total  amount  needed  by  the  country.  How  much  has 
Jbeen  accomplished  in  this  direction  by  recent  improve- 
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lor  in  the  navy,  and  all  pensions 
reduced  to  half  their  former  value, 
t  is  only  injurious.  Let  it  never  be 
epreciation  of  our  currency  results 
undred  and  eighty  thousand  pen- 
;s,  crushed  aud  bereaved  widows, 
who  Bit  helpless  at  our  feet. 

be  benefited  hy  this  policy  ?  A 
light  bo  offered  for  it,  if  the  Gov- 
hat  the  people  lose.  But  the  sys- 
;  of  eveu  that  selfish  and  immoral 
•procintion  caased  by  the  over-tesue 
iposed,  compels  the  Government  to 
more  on  all  the  contracts  it  makes, 
^otiates,  on  all  the  tupplics  it  pur- 
i  all,  it  must  at  last  redeem  all  its  . 
gold  coin,  dollar  for  dol?"-  ''''— 
ion  have  not  yet  been  bol 

insidered  the  infiuence  of 
in  the  country  when  its 
thy  and  normal  state.     I 
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amount  of  currency  is  iuaufiicient  to  show  that  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  per  cent,  mure  currency  is  now  nS'eded  for 
the  business  of  the  country  than  was  needed  in  1860.  To 
escape  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  asserted,  by  acme  honor- 
able membeia,  that  the  country  never  had  currency 
I  that  credit  was  substituted  before  the  war 
e  lack  of  money.  It  is  a  perfect  answer  to 
many  of  the  States  a  system  of  free  banking 
ad  such  banks  pushed  into  circulation  all  the 
ionld  find  a  market  for. 
bie  I  have  submitted  shows  how  perfect  an 
■rency  is  of  the  healthy  or  unhealthy  condi- 
Bss,  and  that  every  great  financial  crisis,  dur- 
d  covered  by  the  table,  has  been  preceded  by 
ise,  and  fallowed  by  a  great  and  sudden  de- 
volume  of  paper  money.  The  rise  and  fall 
L  the  barometer  is  not  more  surely  indicative 
heric  storm,  than  is  a  sudden  increase  or  de- 
rency  indicative  of  financial  disaster.  With- 
l  covered  by  the  table  there  were  four  great 
I  commercial  crises  in  this  country.  They 
837,  1841,  1854,  and  185T.  Now  observe  the 
i  volume  of  paper  currency  for  those  years. 
1st  day  of  January,  1837,  the  amount  had 
000,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 
;.  Before  the  end  of  that  year,  iho  reckless 
eculution,  and  overtrading  which  caused  the 
resulted  in  terrible  collapse  ;  and  on  the  let 
338,  tJio  volume  waa  reduced  to  *116,000,000, 
fhich  si)ecnlation  had  raised  to  fifteen  and 
s  per  acre,  fell  to  one  dollar  and  »  half  and 
iccompanied  by  a  corresponding  depression 
!S  of  businesfl.  Immediately  after  the  crisis 
bank  circulation  decreased  twenty-five  per 
the  end  of  1842  was  reduced  to  158,500,000, 
nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

leginning  of  1853  the  amount  was  tl46,000,-i 
ttion  and  expansion  had  swelled   it  to  $205,- 
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honors  with  greenbacks,  proposes  to  abolish  these  offend- 
ing corporations,  and,  in  lieu  of  their  notes,  issud  $300^- 
000,000  more  in  greenbacks,  and  thus  increase  the  active 
circulation  by  over  one  hundred  millions,  the  amount 
now  held  as  bank  reserves.  And  finally,  the  Democratic 
masses  of  the  West  are  rallying  under  the  leadership  of 
the  coming  man,  the  young  statesman  of  Cincinnati, 
who  proposes  to  cancel  with  greeuba^jks  the  $1,500,000,000 
of  five-twenty  bonds,  and,  with  his  election  tg  the  Presi- 
dency, usher  in  the  full  millennial  glory  of  paper  money  ; 
And  this  is  the  same  George  H.  Pendleton  who  denounced 
as  unconstitutional  the  law  which  authorized  the  first 
issue  of  greenbacks,  and  concluded  an  elaborate  speech 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  1862  with  these  words  : 

^' '  You  send  these  notes  out  into  the  world  stamped 
with  irredeemability.  You  put  on  them  the  mark  of 
Cain,  and,  like  Cain,  they  will  go  forth  to  be  vagabonds 
and  fugitives  on  the  earth.  What,  then,  will  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  It  requires  no  prophet  to  ^11  what  will  be 
their  history.  The  currency  will  be  expanded ;  prices 
will  bo  inflated ;  fixed  values  will  depreciate ;  incomes 
will  be  diminished  ;  the  savings  of  the  poor  will  vanish ; 
the  hoardings  of  the  widow  will  melt  away ;  bonds,  mort- 
gages, and  notes,  everything  of  fixed  value,  will  lose  their 
value  ;  everything  of  changeable  value  will  be  appreciated  ; 
the  necessaries  of  life  will  rise  in  value.  .  .  .  Con- 
traction will  follow.  Private  ruin  and  public  bankruptcy^ 
either  with  or  without  eepudiatiok,  will  inevitably  fol- 
low.' 

m 

"  The  chief  cause  of   this  new-born  zeal   for  paper  ' 
money  is  the  same  as  that  which  led  a  member  of   the 
Continental  Congress  to  exclaim  :  ^ 

'*'Do  you  think,  gentlemen,  that  I  will  consent  to 
load  my  constituents  w^th  taxes,  when  we  can  send  to  the 
printer  and  get  a  wagon-load  of  money,  one  quire  of  which 
will  pay  for  the  whole  ? ' 
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itition  of  the  same  sad  story. 
Iiistory  of  the  Revolution  is  too  famil- 
on  here,  but  there  are  points  in  that 
(a  American  Congress  cannot  be  too 
'owhere  else  were  all  the  qualities  of 
money  so  fully  exhibited.  From  the 
000,000  in  1775,  till  the  last,  in  1781, 
had  been  issued,  there  appeared  to  be 
lly  renewed  but  always  broken,  to  re- 
id  issue  no  more.  Each  issue  was  to 
otwithstanding  the  enormoaa  Tolume 


tUQ  creait  oi  paper  money  oy 
commended  to  such  States  where 
a  tender  jet  exist  to  repeal  the 

lancial   interests  of    the   nation 
td  ntter  ruin. 

irrency  from  the  close  of  the  war 
le  Government  undt-  '^^'  ■-'— ~i; 
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authorizing  the  eniisaion  o: 

that  he  TOtud  to  strike  it  o 
for  a  paper  cuiTency,  and 
bille  a  tender  either  for  ] 
Ellsworth  '  thonght  thia  a 
the  door  ngainet  paper  i 
varioua  experiments  which 
in  the  public  mind,  and  ha' 
respectable  part  of  Amerk 
the  words,  if  not  struck  oi 
mark  of  the  Beast  in  R( 
rather  reject  the  whole  '  pli 
"and  emit  bille."  ' 

"  The  clause  was  strickE 
~  late 

lo  cri 
the  i 
'thin 
debts 
rote 
hey  ] 
Qicts 
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me  and  abroad,  and  of  the  united 
it  and  bravest  statesmen  who  have* 
ig  the  last  century,  it  is  my  firm 
isiderable  increase  of  the  volume  of 
r  money  will  shatter  public  credit, 
,  and  oppress  the  poor ;  and  that 
of  our  ancient  standard  of  valne 
ifest  and  surest  paths,  to  national 
dy  pursuits  of  peace." 


] 
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lefore  tliis  passage  ^t  arms  with  Mr. 
jarfield  had  made  a  speech  od  the  taxa- 
itea  bonds,  in  which  he  enunciated  and 
amental  propositions  on  that  subject : 

the  law  creatingthe  bonds  specially  do- 
t  from  all  State  and  muaicipal  taxation,' 

at  even  if  the  law  were  silent  on  this 
itation  of  the  United  States  interferes 
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all  methode  of  paying  th< 
by  any  scheme  which  ci 
public  morality  did  not 
enlightened  public  Relfieh 
Let  us  be  true  to  our  \ 
iMit  generation  will  be  hi 
of  popalation  and  its  slit 
the  debt  that  then  re  mail 
will  pay  the  last  bond  ace 
the  contract,  with  the  sa 
which  they  will  pay  tht 
soldiers  of  the  great  war  : 

On  the  30th  of  May,  ] 
speech,  General  Garfield, 
sure  of  liis  duties  in  Cong 
tion  ut  Arlington,  in  sigh 
occasion  of  the  annual  d< 
the  graves  of  the  remain 
which  lie  buried  there. 
CustiB  family  and  of  Gone 
3f  of  tlie  Co 
etery.  Gci 
tion  on  that  occasion  wi 
tenees: 

"What  other  spot  so  : 
as  this,  under  the  shadoii 
Talor  ?  Here,  where  the  j 
where  all  the  hope  and  fi 
centered  ;  here  let  them  r 
entombed  in  the  nation's 

"  The  view  from  this 
that  which  greets  the  i 
Capitoliiic  Hill,  np  and  a 
tha  city,  ie  a  bill,  not  rag 
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in  the  Union.  Thousands  of  soldiers  are  to-day  turning 
aside  in  the  march  of  life  to  visit  the  silent  encampments 
of  dead  comrades  who  once  fought  by  their  side. 

^^  Prom  many  thousand  homes,  whose  light  was  put 
out  when  a  soldier  fell,  there  go  forth  to-day,  to  join 
these  solemn  processions,  loving  kindred  and  friends, 
from  whose  hearts  the  shadow  of  grief  will  never  be  lifted 
until  the  light  of  the  eternal  world  dawns  upon  them. 

"And  here  are  children,  little  children,  to  wl\om  the 
war  left  no  father  but  the  Father  above.  By  the  most 
sacred  right,  theirs  is  the  chief  place  to-day.  They  come 
with  garlands  to  crown  their  victor  fathers.  I  will  delay 
the  coronation  no  longer." 

At  the  opening  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  Special 
Session  (1869-'71),  General  Garfield  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  CuiTency. 
This  appointment  was  a  recognition  by  the  Speaker  of 
his  ability,  research  and  wide  knowledge  of  all  financial 
subjects.  This  had  become  one  of  the  most  important 
committees  of  the  House.     It  was  constituted  as  follows : 

James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio. 
John  Lynch,  of  Maine. 
Norman  B.  Judd,  of  Illinois. 
John  Cobtjrn,  of  Indiana. 
WoRTHiNGTON  C.  Smtth,  of  Vermont. 
John  B.  Parker,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Israel  G.  Lash,  of  North  Carolina. 
Saml.  S.  Cox,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  S.  Jones,  of  Kentucky. 
Horatio  C.  Burchard,  of  Illinois. 

General  Garfield  was  also  afterwards  appointed  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Ninth  Census.     Although  the 
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ge  of  statistics,  Mr.  Spea 
iidnot  exist  until  1749, 
new  science  on  which  mo 
order  to  be  permanent, 
erman  philosopher  who 
ndatiou  of  many  of  the  j 
ion.  Statistics  are  State 
of  statesmen,  stich  ae 
'.  It  has  been  truly  said 
ise  ;  history  is  statistics 
!,  we  shall  deserve  to  b 
legislator  withont  statie 
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Garfield's 
duity  through 
duced  a  matu 
an  able  speed 


^ernmcnt  to  dlGcliarge  all  just  obli- 
ic  creditors,  and   to  settle  conflicting 

pretations  of  the  la^ws  by  virtue  of 
ms  have  been  contracted,  it  ie  hereby 
ed  that  the  faith  of  the  United  States 
to  the  payment  in  coin  or  "' 


Sflo 


imbiib  irUUB  uuuuu  ibauii  uy  ovurjr  < 
and  good  faith,  and  it  was  not 
laeage  of  the  law  that  any  man 
.  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  Th 
3  raised  raaialy  for  electioneei 
[uestion  was  referred  to  the  p 
lie  late  Presidential  election,  j 
)r  had  on  anj  great  question  of 
test  in  which  the  two  parties  f 
isue  on  the  very  point,  it  wae  soli 
at  majority  which  elected  Genei 
should  be  repudiated,  and  that 
ould  be  preserved  inviolate, 
refore,  bound  by  the  pledged  fai 
pirit  and  meaning  of  the  law,  a 
le  people  themselves,  to  resolve  t 
)dit  of  the  Vnited  States  by  thi. 
e  national  will.  The  action  of  1 
already  been  hailed  throughout  i 
otter  days  fur  the  finances  of  th 
t  has  shown  a  wonderful  improi 
could  this  d;iy  refund  our  debt 
ma  to  the  (iovemment  by  H8 
ave  done  the  day  before  the  j 
louse.  Make  it  a  law,  and  a  sti 
1  result.  I  can  in  no  way  bette: 
propriety  of  passing  the  second 
reminding  the  House  that  I  ii 
in  a  separate  bill  on  the  10th  • 
ts  passage  has  been  more  gen 
people  and  press  of  the  country 
leasure  before  Congress, 
ale  involved  in  this  seption  is  sii 
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to  make  it  possible  for  gold  to  come  into  this  conntry  and 
to  remain  here.  Gold  and  silver  are  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  and  yet  the  opponents  would  have  us  ilbake 
it  unlawful  for  a  citizen  to  make  and  enforce  contracts 
which  he  may  hereafter  make,  to  pay  gold  when  he  has 
received  gold  or  its  equivalent  as  the  consideration  of  his 
contract.  The  very  statement  of  this  doctrine  ought  to 
be  its  sufficient  refutation.  But  the  minds  of  gentlemen 
are  vexed  with  the  fear  that  this  section  will  be  an  engine 
of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  creditors.  If  any  new  safe- 
guards can  be  devised  that  are  not  already  In  this  section 
I  know  not  what  they  are.  Whenever  this  law  is  carried 
out  in  its  letter  %nd  ^irit,  no  injustice  can  possibly  re- 
sult. The  whole  power  of  the  law  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
creditor,  and  he  alone  is  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of 
suffering  wrong. 

*'  In  the  moment  that  remains  to  me  I  can  do  no  more 
than  to  indicate  the  grounds  on  which  the  justice  of  this 
measure  rests.  Jt  is  a  great  and  important  step  toward 
specie  payments,  because  it  removes  the  unwise  and  op- 
pressive decree  which  almost  expatriates  American  gold 
and  silver  from  the  country.  It  will  not  only  allow  our 
own  coin  to  stay  at  home^  but  it  will  permit  foreign  coin 
to  flow  hither  from  Europe.  More  than  $70,000,000  of 
our  gold  are  going  abroad  every  year,  in  excess  of  what 
comes  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  in  eight  kingdoms  of 
Europe  there  are  nearly  $500,000,000  of  idle  gold  ready 
.to  be  invested  at  less  than  three  percent,  interest.  In 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  Prance  there  has 
been  for  more  than  a  year  an  average  of  more  than 
$300,000,000  of  bullion,  and  most  of  that  time  the  bank 
rate  of  interest  has  been  less  than  two  per  cent.  Who 
can  doubt  that  much  of  this  gold  will  find  its  way  here, 
if  it  can  be  invested  without  committing  the  fortunes  of 
its  owners  to  the  uncertain  chances  of  unconvertible  paper 
money  ?  But  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  enable  citizens 
to  transact  their  business  on  a  fixed  and  certain  basis.  It 
will  give  stability  and  confidence  to  trade,  and  pave  the 
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3  three  buiidrea  niillion  dollars  aireaay  au- 
same  to  be  furnished  to  "  banks  organized, 
ized,  in  those  States  and  Territoriea  having 

ir  proportion  under  t)ie  existing '■' — 

18  also  prorided  that  the  Secret 


virtnee  on  tlio  })lea  that  i 
and  would  not  go  abroac 
printed  remark : 

"  It  IB  reported  of 
on  a  strange  shore  that, 
/>iiina  *-n  o  wollowB  with  a 


I  o£  civilizal 
.  financial  { 
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not  receive  it;  he  is  thankful  that  it  is  not 
We  have  a  great  many  commodities  that  are 
idition  that  thoy  aro.not  exportable.  Moldy 
I'heat,  rancid  butter,  damag'ed  cotton,  addled 
:poiled  goods  generally  are  not  exportable, 
r  occurred  to  me  to  bo  thankfnl  for  this 
It  iB  related  in  a  quaint  German  book  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Schildcberg,  finding  that 
with  more  public  spirit  than  their  own,  had 
ets  within  their  precincts,  resolved  that  the 
Ideberg  should  also  have  a  gallows  ;  and  one 
nber  of  the  town  council  offered  a  resolation 
ifits  of  this  gallowB  should  be  reserved  ezclu- 
I  inhabitants  of  Schildeberg. " 

Sarfield's  labors  in  the  Forty-first  Congress 
perhups,  and  his  able  speeches  more  nnmer- 
any  other  in  which  he  sat,  especially  during 
ion.  He  had  done  an  immenBe  amount  of 
ervice,  besides  engaging  constantly  in  the 
inees  of  CongreBs,  One  of  the  most  im- 
cult  and  trying  of  the  labors  of  his  Coni- 
iking  and  Currency  was  that  of  investigating 
it  led  to  the  unusual  and  extraordinary  flue- 
)ld  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  from  the  21st 
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gave  three  or  four  weeks'  hard  work  to  the  Tariff  Bill, 
and  more  than  that  amount  to  the  Currency  Bill,  which  I 
had  charge  of,  and  which  created  a  long  and  strong  com- 
bat. Add  to  this  all  the  usual  outside  work  and  two  cases 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  one  of  which  I  argued  and  won, 
and  you  will  see  that  it  filled  my  days  and  many  of  my 
nights  with  about  as  close  grubbing  as  I  was  capable  of 
performing.  On  the  whole,  I  have  done  as  much  as  I 
had  any  reason  to  hope  I  should. 

*^I  was  very  much  obliged  for  your  discussion  of  the 
Indian  affaji's.  You  can  see  how  nearly  impossible  it  is 
for  a  member  of  Congi-ess,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  the  scene  of  Indian  events,  and  knowing  nothing 
but  what  he  learns  from  vague  and  contradictory  reports, 
to  understand  the  real  situation,  and  to  provide  wiseand 
efficient  means  for  managing  a  subject  so  difficult  and  so 
impossible  to  handle  by  general  laws  or  regulations.  I 
have  from  the  first  been  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Department ;  but  the  Piegan 
massacre  and  the  personal  quarrel  of  which  you  speak 
prevented  the  transfer.  I  twice  got  the  bill  through  the 
House.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  write  to  Secretary  Cox 
and  quote  some  passages  from  your  letter." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Forty-third  Congress  (1871- 
'75),  General  Garfield  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  was  composed  a8 
follows :  ^ 

Jamkb  a.  Gabfibld,  of  Ohio. 

EuoENE  Hale,  of  Maine. 

William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York. 

Chables  O'Neill,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  H.  Starkweather,  of  Connecticut. 

William  Loughbridqe,  of  Iowa. 

James  N.  Tyner,  of  Indiana. 
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Ibaac  C.  Fabkeb,  of  Miei 
Sauuil  S.  Masshall,  of  ] 
Thomas  Swasn,  of  Marylaii 
JoEK  Hakoock,  of  Texas. 

Ab  dnring  the  previous  Congres 
one  of  the  five  membere  of  the  Coi 
the  House.  The  Committee  on  Ap 
that  CongresB,  though  not  Btanding 
committees,  was  really  the  most  imp 
were  in  continual  demand,  a  fact  si 
stance  that  the  Committee  had  the 
one-third  of  the  time.  It  prepared 
important  bills,  and  carried  them  thro 

The  bulk  of  the  labor  involved  in 
result  was  chiefly  performed  by  GJet 
Committee  was  organized  at  the  Shi 
General  t:iarfield  induced  them  to  ho! 
in  the  Fall  before  the  meeting  of  Con 
tinie,  and  partly  to  prepare  the  waj 
reforms  that  were  already  shaping 
mind.  President  Hinsdale  has  giv 
General  Garfield's  work  in  this  conne 

"First.     His  Studies  on  the  Subje 

"  Second.  His  relations  to  the  C' 
House  ; 

"Third.    The  reforms  that  he  brc 

"  First;  his  Studies  : 

e  Mr.  Garfield  resorted 
idied  very  carefully  hot 
British  and  French  b 
annual  budgets  of  both 
bed  their  relation  to  t 
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ment.  He  also  carefully  read  the  Budget  speeches  of  the 
English  Chancellors  of  *  the  Exchequer  for  many  years. 
Besides  these  more  general  studies,  he  went  through  the 
history  of  our  own  appropriations  from  1789,  finding  that 
the  method  of  appropriation  had  followed  the  well-known 
evolutional  law.  At  first  all  the  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  for  a  year  were  put  into  one  bill,  to  be  expended 
by  the  departments.  Some  principal  points  and  items 
were  fixed  by  law,  but  large  discretionary  powers  were 
given  to  the  heads  of  the  departments,  not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  subordinates  but  also  in  reference 
to  items  of  expenditure. 

'^Next  came  the  breaking  up  of  the  one  bill  into  bills. 
The  first  proper  Anntial  Appropriation  bill,  in  the  present 
sense,  came  in  1823.  Others  followed  in  1826, '28,  and '44.  In 
1847  the  annual  appropriations  were  made  in  nine  separate 
bills.  Others  were  added  from  time  to  time  until  1862, 
when  the  differentiating  process  ceased  :  there  were  now 
twelve  bills — Pensions,  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial, 
Consular  and  Diplomatic,  Army,  iNavy,  Military  Academy, 
Post-Office,  Fortifications,  Indian,  Sundry  Civil,  Defi- 
ciency, and  Bivers  and  Harbors.  At  this  time  the  main 
features  of  our  present  method  of  appropriations  had 
appeared.  Much,  however,  then  remained  to  be  done  in 
making  the  appropriations  more  special,  and  in  taking 
from  executive  oflBcers  their  great  discretionary  powers. 
The  control  of  the  public  money  by  Congress  needed  to  be 
more  direct,  minute,  and  rigid.  Considerable  progress  in 
the  right  direction  was  made  from  1862  to  1871,  especially 
while  Mr.  Dawes  of  Massachusetts  held  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Committee. 

**  But  the  method  was  still  imperfect.  In  the  first 
place,  the  appropriations  needed  to  be  more  minutely 
analyzed  in  the  bills.  Then  there  were  two  kinds  of  appro- 
priations— annual  and  permanent.  The  first  are  explained 
by  their  designation  ;  the  others  were  often  indefinite  in 
amount,  as  well  as  permanent  in  character.  Frequently 
the  law  appropriated  so  much  money  to  a  given  purpose 
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as  might  be  necessary.  For  years  the  Printing  Bureau  of 
the  Treasury,  sometimes  employing  twelve  hundred  men 
and  women,  and  expending  three  million  dollars,  was  sup- 
ported from  a  permanent  appropriation  of  one  per  cent. 
of  all  securities  issued  in  the  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Garfield 
found  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  provided ,  for  by  these  permanent  appropria- 
tions. Congress  exercising  no  direct  control  over  them. 
Besides,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  had  been 
accumulating  in  the  bureaus  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Government.  Thus,  if  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  any  part  of  it 
remained  unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  this 
balance  stood  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  bureau,  and  could  be  used  at  any  time  for  the  pur- 
pose named.  In  1872,  when  these  balances  were  covered 
into  the  Treasury,  they  amounted  to  1174,000,000.  Mr. 
Dawes  had  led  in  a  movement  to  cut  off  this  dangerous 
abuse  ;  but  the  work  of  reform  was  still  far  from  complete 
when  Mr.  Garfield  took  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

"  Thore  were  also  other  abuses,  the  results  of  Con- 
gressional inaction  or  vicious  action,  that  called  loudly 
for  reform.  Still,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  work  to  be 
done  has  not  been  given.  Many  appropriations,  as  the 
result  of  prodigal  legislation  in  and  following  the  war, 
were  excessive.  These  needed .  to  be  reduced,  not  reck- 
lessly, by  cutting  off  this  or  that  with  a  blow  of  the  knife, 
but  considerately,  after  comprehensive  study  of  all  the 
fiscal  operations  of  the  Government.  What  is  more,  that 
was  the  day  of  '*  claims,"  both  gi'eat  and  small.  Prodigal 
legislation,  the  spread  of  communistic  ideas,  the  losses  of 
the  South  in  the  war,  had  brought  forth  an  enormous 
host  of  men  bent  on  finding  their  way  into  the  public 
Treasury.  These  were  to  be  resisted.  Now  the  reader  is 
in  a  position  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  work  before 
the  Committee,  and  especially  before  its  Chairman,  in 
1871. 
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"  Second^  Mr.  Garfield's  relations  to  the  Committee 
and  to  the  House. 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  the  fall  of  1871, 
and  subsequently  as  they  matured,  Chairman  Garfield 
spread  before  his  associates  his  ideas  on  the  whole  subject. 
He  atroye  at  the  outset  to  call  out  the  best  energies  of 
every  man.  The  twelve  great  bills,  as  respected  their 
preparation,  introduction,  and  management  in  the  House^ 
were  apportioned  among  the  nine  members,  he  taking  the 
larger  number.  The  member  having  a  bill  in  charge  waa 
to  manage  it  on  the  floor,  and  his  fellow-members  were  to 
rally  to  his  support  when  suppoii;  was  needed.  The  work 
of  the  Committee  was  both  defensive  and  offensive.  As 
defensive,  the  ilien  with  claims  and  schemes  were  to  be 
repelled.  Still,  as  many  just  claims  were  presented,  much 
winnowing  and  sifting  was  called  for.  As  offensive,  the 
Committee  had  to  carry,  often  in  the  face  of  great  oppo- 
sition,- their  reform  measures.  Perhaps  no  committee 
ever  worked  together  in  the  service  of  the  country  more 
effectively  and  harmoniously.  When  the  appropriations 
were  under  consideration,  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
and  especially  the  Chairman,  were  on  their  feet  a  large 
share  of  the  time.  Still  it  was  a  service  that  did  not  give 
large  opportunity  for  such  speeches  as  '  go  to  the  coun- 
try,' and  impress  the  popular  imagination  ;  but  it  con- 
sumed endless  ability,  energy,  and  patience  in  the  study, 
in  committee,  and  on  the  floor  in  running  debate.  Here 
it  may  be  said,  the  work  had  been  so  well  done  in  the  va- 
cation of  1871  that  six  bills  were  introduced  the  first  day 
of  the  session  ;  and  afterward  they  always  came  from  the 
Committee  with  commendable  promptitude. 

**  Third,  the  reforms  that  were  effected. 

"  The  classification  of  the  purposes  for  which  money 
was  to  be  expended,  and  the  specification  of  the  amounts, 
were  carried  out  much  more  minutely  than  ever  before. 
Numerous  and  great  discretionary  powers  of  executive 
officers  over  the  expenditures  were  withdrawn.  With  the 
exception  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which  is  nee- 
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essarily  provided  for  in  the  acts  authorizing  the  loang, . 
the  expenses  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  come 
from  the  great  trust  confided  by  Mr.  Smithson  to  Con- 
gress, and  others  of  small  importance,  the  permanent  ap-  , 
propriationff^  were  wholly  cut  off.  By  successiye  steps, 
the  unexpended  balances  were  all  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury ;  and  it  is  now  the  law  that  any  surplus  of  appropri- 
ations for  any  object  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  unless  it  is  needed  to  execute  contracts  already 
made,  shall  at  once  lapse  to  the  Treasury.  Withal,  large 
reductions  were  made  in  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 
Of  course  this  was  largely  due  to  the  lengthening  distance 
of  the  war.  Many  claims  growing  out  of  the  war  had 
been  paid  off.  Interest  had  been  considerably  reduced  by 
the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and  by  lowering  rates  of 
interest.  Besides,  a  spirit  of  economy  was  returning  both 
to  Congress  and  to  the  country.  But  when  proper  allow- 
ance is  made  for  all  these  things,  great  credit  is  still  due 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  especially  to 
Chairman  Garfield,  from  1871  to  1875,  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  expenditures.  It  should  be  added  that  all 
these  reforms  were  made  in  the  face  of  strenuous  opposi- 
tion. Naturally  they  encountered  the  hostility  of  all 
lovers  of  large  appropriations  and  all  holders  of  claims. 
Executive  officers,  too,  fond  of  having  abundant  funds  at 
their  disposal,  resisted  both  the  covering  of  the  unex- 
pended balances  into  the  Treasury  and  the  rigid  provisions 
of  law  by  which,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  such 
balances  go  at  once  into  the  general  fund. 

"  In  his  study  of  national  expenditures.  General  Gar- 
field strove  to  discover  the  law  by  which  they  increase 
and  diminish.  He  saw  that,  in  time  of  peace,  the  best 
gauge,  in  a  given  state  of  civilization,  is  population.  But 
it  does  not  cost  as  much  jt?er  capita  to  govern  twenty  .mil- 
lion people  as  one  million.  Hence,  while  population  tends 
to  increase  by  a  geometrical  ratio,  expenditures  should 
increase  only  by  an  arithmetical  ratio.  The  amount  per 
capita  should  fall  off.     European  countries;  whose  popu- 
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«^ion  does  not  expand  territorially,  but  only  increafiOB  in 
density^  follow  this  law.  So  statistics  teach.  Bat  in  a 
country  like  ours  the  territorial  element;  plays  an  impor- 
tant part.  Thus  far  our  boundaries  have  continued  to 
widen  and  new  States  to  be  organized,  both  in  the  old 
territory  and  in  the  new.  He  found,  therefore,  that  two 
main  forces  act  in  the  ordinary  moyemiont  of  our  expendi- 
tures :  the  natural  growth  of  population  and  the  exten- 
sion of  our  territory  and  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
States.  He  held  further  that,  while  the  ordinary  expendi- 
tures would  tend  to  increase  from  year  to  year  after  the 
Kation  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane  reach- 
ing downward  from  the  war,  Hhey  ought  not  to  increase  by 
the  same  per  cent,  from  year  to  year ;  the  rate  of  increase 
ought  gradually  to  grow  less.'  He  next  inquired  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  wars  on  national  expenditures,  finding 
them  a  disturbing  element  of  enormous  power.  The 
whole  inquiry  involved  a  most  diflScult  inductive  investi- 
gation," 
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Gbitsbal  Gabfield  occupied  tl 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri 
■which  recommends  and  enperviBCB  al 
the  Government — during  four  j&a 
crats  came  into  power  in  the  Hoob 
time  the  annnal  expenee  of  the  G 
three  hondred  million  dollars.  Dn 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
ditare  was  greatly  redaced.  It  ref 
estimates  and  apprapriatious,  provid 
ability  on  the  part  of  those  who  ^i 
and  gave  a  clear  knowledge  to  thoa 
what  it  wae  need  for. 

On  the  28d  of  January,  1872,  G 
a  most  remarkable  speech  on  Pahli 
Increase  and  Diminution.  In  that 
the  financial  history  of  iha  counti 
which  time  haB  verified.  By  a 
process  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  war  cannot  be  brought  down  to 
snbeeqaent  period  twice  as  long  as 
conclosion  was  warranted  by  the  hisi 
land  and  of  our  own  wars  from  the  b 
nmmfint.      Hc  showed  that  expeE( 
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greatest  height  at  the  cloBe  of  war ;  then  begin  to  fall 
graduallj  until  they  reach  the  peace  level,  and  then  be- 
gin to  rise  again  and  graduallj  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

General  Garfield  said  the  Civil  War  was  substantiallv 
five  years  long,  ending  financially  in  1866.  Applying  the 
rule  spoken  of,  the  peace  level  would  be  reached  in  1876. 
In  a  masterly  analysis  of  tables  of  expenditures  attending 
and  resulting  from  the  war,  and  the  expenses  of  peace,  he 
demonstrated  that  there  had  been  a  constant  increase  of 
the  peace  expenditures  and  a  constant  decrease  of  those  of 
the  war. 

"There  were  two  processes,"  says  a  recent  writer,"one  of 
increase  and  one  of  diminution ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
war  had  been  so  great  that  the  decrease  would  be  faster 
than  the  increase  resulting  from  peace.  The  problem 
was,  when  will  these  two  lines  meet,  and  the  upward  in- 
cline of  peace  begin  ?  It  required  great  breadth  of  gen- 
eralization, and  minute  attention  to  details,  to  reach  the 
result ;  and  that  he  did  it,  and  came  to  so  correct  a  con- 
clusion, is  evidence  of  the  remarkable  power  and  grasp  of 
his  mind." 

The  following  extracts  from  his  speech  will  strikingly 
illustrate  his  power  in  analyzing : 


''Beginning  with  1791,  the  last  decade  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  showed  an  annual  average  of  13,750,000. 
Dfiring  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  the  aver- 
age was  nearly  15,500,000.  Or,  commencing  with  1791, 
there  followed  twenty  years  of  peace,  during  which  the 
annual  average  of  ordinary  expenditures  was  there  than 
doubled.  Then  followed  four  years,  from  1812  to  1815, 
inclusive^  m  which  the  wcqr  with  England  swelled  the 
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average  to  125,600,000.  During  the  five  years  Buceeeding 
that  war,  the,  average  was  $16,500,000  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  1821  that  the  new  level  of  peace  was  reached.  Dur- 
ing the  five  years  from  1820  to  1825,  inclusive,  the  annual 
average  was  $11,500,000.  From  1825  to  1830  it  was  $13,- 
000,000.  From  1830  to  1835  it  was  $17,000,000.  From 
1835  to  1840,  in  which  period  occurred  the  Seminole  war, 
it  was  $30,500,000.  From  1840  to  1845  it  was  $27,000,000. 
From  1845  to  1850,  duriiig  which  period  occurred  the 
Mexican  war,  it  was  $40,500,000.  From  1850  to  1855  it 
was  $47,500,000.  From  1855  to  June  30,  1861,  it  was 
$67,000,000.  From  June  30,  1861,  to  June  30,  1866, 
$713,750,000  ;  and  from  June  30,  1866,  to  June  30,  1871, 
the  annual  average  was  $189,000,000. 

*^It  is  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  go  in  the  descending  scale  before  we  reach 
the  new  level  of  peace.  It  took  England  twenty  years 
after  Waterloo  before  she  reached  such  a  level.  Our  orwn 
experience  has  been  peculiar  in  this,  that  our  people  have 
been  impatient  of  debt,  and  have  always  determinedly  set 
about  the  work  of  reducing  it. 

'^  Throughout  our  history  there  may  be  seen  a  curious 
uniformity  in  the  movement  of  the  annual  expenditureb 
for  the  years  immediately  following  a  war.  We  have  not 
the  data  to  determine  how  long  it  was,  after  the  War  of 
Independence,  before  the  expenditures  ceased  to  decrease, 
that  is,  before  they  reached  the  point  where  their  natural 
growth  more  than  balanced  the  tendency  to  reduction  of 
war  expenditure  ;  but  in  the  years  immediately  following 
all  our  subsequent  wars,  the  decrease  has  continued  for  a 
period  almost  exactly  twice  the  length  of  the  war  itself. 

"After  the  war  of  1812-'16,  the  expenditures  con- 
tinued to  decline  for  eight  years,  reaching  the  lowest  point 
in  1823. 

"After  the  Seminole  war,  which  ran  through  three 
years— 1836,  1837,  and  1838 — the  new  level  ^as  not 
reached  until  1844,  six  years  after  its  close. 

^*  After  the  Mexican  war,  which  lasted  twp  years,  it 
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took  four  years,  until  1852,  to  reach  the  new  level  of 
peace. 

'^  It  is,  perhaps,  unsafe  to  base  our  calculations  for  the 
future  on  these  analogies  ;  but  the  wars  already  referred 
to  have  been  of  such  varied  character,  and  their  financial 
effects  have  been  so  uniform,  as  to  make  it  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  a  similar  result  will  follow  our  late 
war.  If  so,  the  decrease  of  our  ordinary  expenditures, 
exclusive  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
will  continue  until  1875  or  1876. 

'*  We  cannot  expect  so  rapid  a  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  and  its  burden  of  interest  as  we  have  witnessed  for 
the  last  three  years  ;  but  the  reduction  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue, and  the  burden  of  interest  will  constantly  decrease. 
I  know  it  is  not  safe  to  attempt  to  forecast  the  future ; 
but  I  venture  to  express  the  belief  that,  if  peace  continues, 
the  year  1876  will  witness  our  ordinary  expenditures  re- 
duced to  1125.000,000,  and  the  interest  on  our  public 
debt  to  $95,000,000  ;  -making  our  total  expenditures,  ex- 
clusive of  payment  on  the  principal  of  the  public  debt, 
$230,000,000.  Judging  from  our  own  experience  and 
from  that  of  other  nations,  we  may  not  hope  thereafter  to 
reach  a  lower  figure.  In  making  this  estimate,  I  have  as- 
sumed that  there  will  be  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  and  a  revenue  not  nearly  in  so  great 
excess  of  the  expenditures  as  we  now  collect.'' 

In  an  article  published  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view in  the  Summer  of  1879,  seven  years  after  this  speech, 
General  Garfield  said : 

*^  Reviewing  the  subject  in  the  light  of  subsequent  ex- 
perience, it  will  be  seen  that  the  progress  <Jf  reduction  of 
expenditures  from  the  war  level  has  been  very  nearly  in 
accordance  with  these  expectations  of  seven  years  ago. 

*^  The  actual  expenditures  since  the  war,  including  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  as  shown  by  the  ofQcial  recordi 
were  as  follows : 
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5,234  41 

1872,   . 

9,416  99 

1873,   . 

3,675  16 

1874,   , 

0,284  86 

1875,    . 

5,277  80 

1876,    . 

3,560  75 

1877,   . 

7,188  26 

1878,   . 

"  Omitting  the  first  of  these  years,  in  ^ 
moos  payments  to  the  army  swelled  the  i^ 
peases  to  tl,  297, 000, 000,  and,  heginning 
full  year  after  the  termiuatioii  of  the  var, 
that  the  expenditures  have  been  leducei 
rapidly,  and  then  more  slowly,  from  $520,' 
to  about  $237,000,000  in  1878. 

"  The  estimate  quoted  above  was  that  i: 
tores  would  be  reduced  to  $230,000,000, 
000,000  for  interest  on  thn  public  debt. 
year  later  than  the  cHtimated  date,  the  a 
had  reached  $238,000,000,  including  $97,00 
est  on  the  public  debt,  [^e  means  the  ei 
been  reduced  to  $238,000,000.] 

"It  is  evident  that  in  1877  we  had  Terj 
the  limit  of  possible  reduction,  for  the  agg 
tnres  of  1878  show  a  reduction  below  th 
ceding  year  of  less  than  $2,000,000 ;  sn< 
tures,  actual  and  estimated,  for  the  curre 
June  30,  1879,  are  $240,000,000.  It  thu 
1878  was  the  turning-point  from  vhich,  n 
ence  of  the  elements  of  normal  growth,  n 
constant,  though  it  ought  to  be  a  small,  a 
of  expenditures." 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  Ku-Kl 
Southern  States,  General  Garfield  bore  an 
in  the  perfecting  of  measures  for  the  enfo 
Fonrteenth  Amendment  to  the  National  C 
very  stringent  bill  for  that  purpose  bad  be 
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embodying  among  other  extreme  measures  proposed,  giving 
authority  to  the  President  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  Southern  States  if  he  should 
deem  it  necessary.  Garfield  was  in  full  accord  with  those 
who  favored  the  exercise  of  the  full  powers  of  the  laws  in 
the  enforcement  of  that  Amendment,  but  he  strenuously 
opposed  the  harsh  and  extreme  features  of  the  bill,  in  a 
speech  of  great  ability,  delivered  on  April  1,  1871.  The 
general  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  speech  are  indicated  in  the 
opening  sentence.  After  repeating  the  words,  of  the  in- 
troducer of  the  bill — "  it  requires  us  to  enter  upon  unex- 
plored territory,"  he  said : 

"  That  territory,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  neutral  ground 
of  all  political  philosophy ;  the  neutral  ground  for 
which  rival  theories  have  been  struggling  in  all  ages. 
There  are  two  ideas  so  utterly  antagonistic  that  when,  in 
any  nation,  either  has  gained  absolute  and  complete  pos- 
session of  that  neutral  ground,  the  ruin  of  that  nation 
has  invariably  followed.  The  one  is  that  despotism  which 
swallows  and  absorbs  all  power  in  a  single  central  govern- 
ment ;  the  other  is  that  extreme  doctrine  of  legal  sover-^^ 
eignty  which  makes  nationality  impossible,  and  resolves  a 
general  government  into  anarchy  and  chaos.  It  nuikes 
but  little  difference  as  to  the  final  result  which  of  these 
ideas  drives  the  other  from  the  field ;  in  either  ease,  ruin 
follows. 

'*  The  result  exhibited  by  one  was  seen  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  and  Achssan  leagues  of  ancient  Greece,  of  which 
Madison,  in  the  twentieth  number  of  ^The  Federalist,' 
says  : 

" '  The  inevitable  result  of  all  was  imbecility  in  the 
government,  discord  fimong  the  provinces,  foreign  in-, 
nuences  and  indignities,  a  precarious  es^stence  iu  peacOi 
find  peculiar.oalamities  in  war.' '' 
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"This  is  a  fitting  descriptioii  of  all  nations  who  have 
carried  the  doctrine  of  local  self-governn"'"  •■  ""■  '"■■  ""  ^" 
exGlade  the  doctrine  of  nationality.  ' 
nations,  but  mere  leagues,  bound  togetJ 
consent,  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  at  the  dem 
fractory  number.  The  opposing  idea  was 
Instrated  than  when  Loais  XIV.  entered  1 
eembly,  booted  and  spurred,  and  girded 
of  ancestral  kings,  and  said  to  the  dcpu 
'  The  State  !    I  am  the  State  1' 

"Between  these  opposite  and  extrei 
government,  the  people  have  been  tossed  1 
century;  and  it  has  been  only  when  these 
in  reasooablo  eqnipoise,  when  this  neutral  | 
held  in  joint  occupancy,  and  usurped  b 
popnlar  liberty  and  national  life  have  been 
many  striking  illustrations  of  this  do  we  sc 
of  France !  The  despotism  of  Louis  XIV. 
reign  of  terror,  when  liberty  hud  run  mad 
a  vast  scene  of  blood  and  ruin  !  We  see  i 
day. 

"  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  theory  of  p 
ment  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  Napolec 
and  irresponsible  power.  The  communes  i 
crushed,  and  local  liberty  existed  no  lonj 
lowed  Sedan  and  the  rest.  On  the  fivst  daj 
when  France  was  trying  to  rebuild  her 
ment,  when  the  Prussian  cannon  had 
thundering  against  the  walls  of  Paris,  a  de 
rose  iu  the  National  Assembly  and  moved, 
toward  the  safety  of  his  country,  that  i 
thirty  should  be  chosen,  to  be  called  thi 
Decentralization.  But  it  was  too  late  to  sa 
the  fearful  reaction  from  despotism.  The 
U8,  under  the  sea,  that  on  Saturday  last  th 
iug  through  France,  '  Death  to  the  priest 
the  ricli  !'  and  the  swords  of  the  citizens  ' 
public  are  now  wot  with  each  other's  blood 


I 
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It  was  in  this  (the  Forty-Becond)  Congress,  in  the  Winter 
of  1872-'73,  that  the  Credit  Mobilier  development  excited 
the  whole  country  with  alarm,  for  it  seemed  to  point  to 
the  existence  of  corruption  in  public  life  not  hitherto 
suspected.     The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  that  affair : 

In  September,  1864,  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  made 
a  contract  with  II.  W.  Hoxie,  for  the  building  by  the  latter, 
of  one  hundred  miles  of  that  railway  from  Omaha,  west. 
Mr.  Hoxie  assigned  this  conti*act  to  a  company,  according 
to  a  mutual  understanding  from  the  first.  This  company 
was  known  as  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  America.  They 
had  bought  up  an  old  charter  that  had  been  granted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  another  company,  but 
which  had  not  been  used  by  them. 

About  1866,  Cakes  Ames,  then  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  brother 
Oliver  Ames  (both  men  of  large  capital  and  known  in- 
tegrity), became  interested  in  the  Union  Pacific  Com- 
pany, and  also  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  Company,  as 
the  agent  for  the  contractor  of  the  road.     Relying  upon  j 

these  gentlemen,  many  men  of  capital  were,  chiefly 
through  the  personal  efforts  of  Cakes  Ames,  induced  to 
take  stock  in  tlie  two  companies.  Among  them  were 
Samuel  Hooper  and  John  B.  Alley,  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  ^ 

Grimes,  then  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 

But  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  the 
re<|uired  amount  of  capital.  In  the  Spring  of  1867  the 
Cr6dit  Mobilier  Company,  whose  capital  stock  was  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  voted  to  add  fifty 
per  cent,  to  this  stock ;  and  to  cause  it  to  be  readily  taken, 
each  subscriber  to  it  was  entitled  to  receive  as  a  oonus  an 
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first  mortgage  bonds 
The  old  Btockliolders  i 
yet  the  stock  of  the  co 
value  until  Oakes  Ami 
ig  a  large  section  of  the 
executed  in  Angust,  1 
rhicb  Mr,  Ames  was  to 
even  miles  of  the  Unic 
jr  mile,  amounting,  in 
Before  the  contract  wi 
.at  Ames  was  to  transj 
to  execute  it,  and  the 
e  divided  among  the  i 
jr  Company,  who  shoul 
They  all  did  so.  The 
n  the  Union  Pacific  n 
them. 

t  enormonB  price  to  b 

ition  of  the  road,  the  sto 

profits  from  the  contra 

:   the  Credit   Mobilier 

considered   by  its  holders  worth  three  or 

par  value.     The  stockholders  of  this  comf 

stockholders  of  the  Union  Pacific  Compa 

mutual  pecuniary  interest. 

The  Union  Pacific  railway  was  largely  c 
the  National  CTOvemmeut  for  aid  that  n 
success.  Its  managers  were  shrewd  busi 
they  so  directed  afiEair&  that  all  the  bur 
of  the  enterprise  were  laid  upon  the  G 
ment,  while  they  secured  to  themselves  al 
be  derived  from  the  undertaking.    Congre 
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Railway  Company  with  twenty  alternate  sections  of  land 
per  mile,  and  loaned  it  $16,000  a  mile  for  about  two 
hundred  miles ;  thence  $32,000  a  mile  through  the  Alkali 
Desert,  aud  $48,000  a  mile  thence  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  company  issued  stock  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,000,  which  was  received  by  the  stockholders  on 
their  payment  of  five  per  cent,  of  its  face. 

When  the  Credit  Mobilier  was  formed  and  Ames's 
contract  was  perfected,  all  the  assets  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Company  were  turned  over  to  them  in  consideration  of 
full  paid  shares  of  the  new  company's  stock  and  its  agree- 
ment to  build  the  road.  The  Government,  meanwhile,  had 
allowed  its  claim  for  its  loan  of  bonds  to  become  a  second 
mortgage,  and  permitted  the  Union  Pacific  Road  to  issue 
first  mortgage  bonds,  which  took  precedence  as  a  lien  upon 
the  road.  The  Government  Hen  became  worthless,  as  the 
new  mortgage  amounted  to  all  the  value  of  the  road.  The 
proceeds  of  this  transaction  swelled  the  profits  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier,  which  had  nothing  to  pay  out  excepting 
for  the  cost  of  construction.  Some  of  the  dividends  of 
the  latter  company  were  paid  in  LTnion  Pacific  Company 
bonds.  By  this  shrewd  management  the  bonded  debts  of 
the  railroad  exceeded  its  cost  by  fully  $40,000,000. 

Oakes  Ames  was  one  of  the  principal  managers  of 
this  scheme.  The  chief  object  of  the  Credit  Mobilier 
seemed  to  be  to  drain  money  from  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
consequently  from  the  Government.  Ames  naturally 
f oresa  v  that,  sooner  or  later,  there  must  be  inquiries,  and 
that  legislation  by  Congress  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Government  would  be  called  for.  Such  legislation  would 
be  unfavorable  to  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  it  was  to  their 
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tedly  their  aim,  to  prevent  Buch 

I  accordingly  determined  to  in- 
)f  Congrepe  to  prevent  the  adop- 
he  protection  of  the  National 
ffas  then  in  Congress,  and  he  nn- 
last-nained  plan.  It  was  very 
to  bribe  a  certain  number  of  the 
?o  do  this,  a  certain  portion  of 
;k  was  placed  in  the  bands  of 
:  need  by  him  as  he  thought  best 
npany."  With  this  tnist  he  was 
iiiing  of  Congress  in  December, 

\j  began  operations.  He  offered 
of  members  of  Congress,  both 
itives.  Credit  Mobilier  stock  at 
jj<u,  .T1I.U  .u»:.in>u  uiii^iiion  from  the  first  day  of  the  pre- 
vions  Jnly.  He  did  not  urge  it  upon  them  ;  the  only 
indacement  he  held  ont  was  the  assurance  tliat  it  wonld 
be  good  stock  and  that  he  would  guarantee  at  least  ten 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  investment.  When  some  of 
Hiem  asked  Mr.  Ames  whether  becoming  stock-holders 
wonld  embarrass  them  as  members  of  Congress  in  their 
legislation  concerning  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  he 
aeanred  them  that  the  company  had  received  from  Con- 
gress all  the  grants  and  legislation  they  wanted,  and  they 
should  ask  for  nothing  more. 

A  considerable  number  of  members  of  Congress  en- 
o  contracts  for  the  stock,  some  paying  the  money 
hers  agreeing  with  Mr.  Ames  for  him  to  "carry" 
they  shonld  have  the  money,  or  it  should  be  met 
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by  dividends.  The  dividends  with  the  accrued  interest 
were  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  stock,  and  so  the 
value  of  the  investment  was  perfectly  apparent.  "  One 
hand  washed  the  other."  The  motive  of  Mr.  Ames  in 
thus  "  placing  "  the  stock,  was  stated  by  an  investigating 
committee  afterwards,  as  follows : 

'^In  relation  to  the  purposes  aud  motives  of  Mr. 
,  Ames  in  contracting  to  let  members  of  Congress  have 
Gr6dit  Mobilier  stock  at  par,  which  he  and  all  other 
owners  of  it  considered  worth  at  least  double  that  sum, 
the  committee,  upon  the  evidence  taken  by  them,  and 
submitted  to  the  House,  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  When 
he  said  he  did  not  suppose  the  Union  Pacific  Company 
would  ask  or  need  further  legislation,  he  stated  what  he 
believed  to  be  true,  but  feared  thb  interests  of  the  road 
might  suffer  by  adverse  legislation  ;  and  what  he  desired 
to  accomplish  was  to  enlist  strength  and  friends  in  Con- 
gress who  would  resist  any  encroachments  upon  or  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  and  privileges  already  secured,  and 
to  that  end  wished  to  create  in  them  an  interest  identical 
with  his  own. 

^^  This  purpose  is  clearly  avowed  in  Mr.  Ames's  letters 
to  McComb,  copied  in  the  evidence,  where  he  says  he  in- 
tends to  place  the  stock  ^  where  it  will  do  the  most  good 
to  us;'  and  again,  *  We  want  more  friends  in  this  Con- 
gress.' In  his  letter  to  McComb,  and  also  in  his  state- 
ment prepared  by  counsel,  he  gives  the  philosophy  of  his 
action,  to  wit :  That  he  has  found  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  men  to  look  after  their  own  property. 

^'  The  committee  are  also  satisfied  that  Mr.- Ames  enter- 
tained a  fear  that  when  the  true  relations  between  the  CrWit 
Mobilier  Company  and  the  Union  Pacific  became  generally 
known,  and  the  means  by  which  the  great  profits  expected 
to  be  made  were  fully  understood,  there  was  danger  that 
Congressional  investigation  and  action  would  be  invoked. 
The  members  of  Congress  with  whom  he  dealt  were  ge2^ 
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enerallj  those  who  had  been  friendly  and  favorable  to  a 
Pacific  railroad^  and  Mr.  Ames  did  not  fear  or  expect  to 
find  them  favorable  to  movements  hostile  to  it,  but  he 
desired  to  stimulate  their  activity  and  watchfulness  in 
opposition  to  any  unfavorable  action,  by  giving  them  a 
personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  especially 
so  far  as  it  affected  the  interest  of  the  Credit  Mobilier 
Company." 

It  was  estimated  that  the  profits  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  were  abont  $30,000,000.  They  had  obtained,  as 
clear  profits,  the  proceeds  of  the  land-grants,  donations 
from  communities  near  the  road,  and  the  entire  subsidy 
of  Government  bonds.  The  fact  is,  the  managers  of  the 
two  companies  made  a  bargain  with  themselves  to  build 
the  road  for  a  sum  equal  to  about  double  its  cost,  and  the 
enormous  profit  derived  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
tax-payers  of  the  United  States.  The  following  para- 
graph from  the  Committee's  Report  reveals  the  sources 
of  inmiense  profits : 

*'  On  June  17,  1868,  the  stockholders  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  received  60  per  cent,  in  cash,  and  40  per  cent,  in 
stock  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  ;  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1868,  80  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Union 
Pacific  fiailroad,  and  100  per  cent,  stock ;  July  3,  1868, 
75  per  cent,  stock,  and  75  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds ; 
September  3,  1868,  100  per  cent,  stock  and  75  per  cent, 
first  mortgage  bonds ;  December  19,  1868,  200  per  cent, 
stock  ;  while,  before  this  contract  was  made,  the  stock- 
holders htid  received,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1866,  a  divi- 
dend of  100  per  cent,  in  stock  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road ;  on  the  first  ef  April,  1867,  fifty  per  cent,  of  first 
mortgage  bonds  were  distributed  ;  on  the  first  of  July, 
1867,  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  stock  again." 
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Oakea  Ames  and  Henry  S.  McComb,  of  Delaware 
(referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee), "  fell  out," 
and  in  the  summer  of  1872,  in  the  midst  of.  the  Presi- 
dential campaign,  the  quarrel  became  so  hot  that  it  burst 
into  a  flame,  when  McComb  made  public  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  published  a  list  of  the  Congressmen  with  whom 
Ames  said  he  had  "  placed  "  the  stock  ;  also  naming  the 
number  of  shares  sold  to  each.     These  were : 

t 

Schuyler  Colfax,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  ; 
Henry  Wilson,  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ;  James  W. 
Patterson,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire ;  John  A. 
Logan,  Senator  from  Illinois  ;  James  G.  Blaine,  Member 
of  Congress  from  Maine,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  \  W.  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania ;  James 
A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio  ;  James  Brooks,  of  New  York ;  John 
A.  Bingham,  of  Ohio  ;  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts  ; 
Glenni  W.  Schofield,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  or  two 
others,  who  were  not  at  the  time  of  the  exposure  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  members  implicated  in  Ames's  statement  indig- 
nantly denied  the  charge  of  having  owned  or  purchased 
Credit  Mobilier  Stock,  saying  it  would  have  been  a  high 
crime  against  morality  and  decency  to  be  connected,  in 
any  way,  with  that  company.  The  charges  against  these 
men  produced  intense  excitement  throughout  the  country. 
The  denials  were  generally  accepted,  as  the  persons 
making  them  had  borne  a  high  character  for  honor, 
veracity  and  integrity ;  yet  partisan  orators  and  news- 
papers so  continually  repeated  the  charges  and  made  the 
persons  implicated  so  odious  that  their  denials  were  more 
earnestly  repeated. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  at  that  time  Speaker  of  the  House. 
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ibled  in  December,  1872,  Le  asked 

i  appointment  of   a  Committee  to 

jea  of  Ames  and  McComb,  and  to 

iir  investigations.     The  '^"■nmittoo 

ir.  Foland,  of  Vermont 

onfl  were  condocted  op 

3  February  13,  1873.   ^ 

ler,  excepting  so  far  as 

al  (rarfield,  who  was  c] 

Tupt  profits  of  the  Cr6d 

I  of  them  were  disprove! 

>re  the  Investigating  Co 

id  made  the  following 


"  The  first  I  ever  heard  of  the  CrMit  J 
BOmetime  in  1866  or  1867 — I  cannot  fix  the 
Qeorge  Francis  Train  called  on  me  and  said  hi 
izing  a  compaoj  to  be  known  as  the  Credit 
America,  to  be  fonnded  on  the  model  of  the 
bilier  of  France  ;  that  the  object  of  the  com] 
purchase  lands  and  build  houses  along  the 
Pacific  Eailroad  at  points  where  cities  and  v 
likely  to  spring  up  ;  that  he  had  no  doubt  i 
thus  invested  would  double  or  treble  itself  it 
that  subscriptions  were  limited  to  tl,000  ea 
wished  me  to  subscribe. 

"Mr.  Train  showed  me  a  long  list  of 
among  them  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  to  whom  he  i 
for  further  information  concerning  the  enterp 
Bwered  that  I  had  not  the  money  to  spare,  an( 
would  not  Bubscribe  without  knowing  more 
proposed  organization.  Mr.  Train  left  me, 
would  hold  a  place  open  for  me,  and  hoped  I 
elude  to  subBcrihe.    The  same  day  I  asked 
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what  he  thought  of  the  enterprise.     He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  inyedtment  woald  be  safe  and  profitable. 

*'  I  heard  nothing  further  on  the  subject  for  a  year  or 
more^  and  it  was  almost  forgotten^  when  sometime,  I 
should  say,  during  the  long  session  of  1868,  Mr.  Ames 
spoke  of  it  again,  said  the  company  had  organized,  was 
doing  well,  and,  he  thought,  would  soon  pay  large  divi- 
dends. He  said  that  some  of  the  stock  was  left,  or  was 
to  be  left,  in  his  hands  to  sell,  and  I  could  take  the 
amount  which  Mr.  Train  had  offered  me,  by  paying  the 
$1,000  and  accrued  interest.  He  said  if  I  was  not  able 
to  pay  for  it  he  would  hold  it  for  me  until  I  could  pay 
or  until  some  of  the  dividends  were  payable.  I  told  him  I 
would  consider  the  matter,  but  would  not  agree  to  take 
any  stock  until  I  knew,  from  an  examination  of  the  char- 
ter and  the  conditions  of  the  subscription,  the  extent  to 
which  I  would  become  pecuniarily  liable.  He  said  he 
was  not  sure,  but  thought  a  stockholder  would  only  be 
liable  for  the  par  value  of  his  stock  ;  that  he  had  not  the 
stock  and  papers  with  him,  but  would  have  them  after 
a  while.  From  the  case  as  presented  I  should  probably 
have  taken  the  stock  if  I  had  been  satisfied  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  pecuniary  liability. 

'^  Thus  the  matter  rested,  I  think,  until  the  following 
year.  During  that  interval  I  understood  that  there  were 
dividends  due  amounting  to  nearly  three  times  the  par 
value  of  the  stock.  But  in  the  meantime  I  had  heard  that 
the  company  was  involved  in  some  controversy  with  the 
Pacific  Railroad  and  that  Mr.  Ames's  right  to  sell  the 
stock  was  denied.  When  I  next  saw  Mr.  Ames  I  told  him 
I  had  concluded  not  to  take  the  stock.  There  the  matter 
ended,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  I  had  no  further 
knowledge  of  the  company's  operations  until  the  subject 
began  to  be  discussed  in  the  newspapers  last  fall  (1872). 
Nothing  was  ever  said  to  me  by  Mr.  Train  or  Mr.  Ames 
to  indicate  or  imply  that  the  Credit  Mobilier  was  or  could 
be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  legislation  of  Congress 
for  the  Pacific  Railroad  or  any  other  purpose.     Mr.  Ames 
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never  gave  nor  offered  to  give  me  any  stock  or  other  valu- 
able thing  as  a  gift.  I  once  aaked  and  obtained  from  him, 
and  afterwards  repaid  to  him,  a  loan  of  $300  ;  that 
amount  is  the  only  valuable  thing  I  ever  received  from  or 
delivered  to  him.  I  never  owned,  received,  or  agreed  to 
receive  any  stock  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  or  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  nor  any  dividends  or  profits  arising  from 
either  of  them." 

General  GarHeld  was  not  only  fully 
connection  with  the  Credit  Mobilier  sclic 
gresfioiial  committee,  but  by  Judge  Bla 
opponent,  in  the  following  letter  addreseec 
of  the  Honse  of  Kepresentatives : 

"Philadelphia,  Febr 

"  Mt  Dbah  Sir: — From  the  beginnin 
gatioD  concerning  Mr.  Ames's  use  of  the  ( 
I  believe  that  General  Garfield  was  fret 
connection  with  that  business.  This  opini 
not  merely  on  my  confidence  in  hia  integr 
special  knowledge  of  his  case.  I  may  ha 
about  it  in  conversation,  but  I  desire  now 
way  of  reminder. 

"  I  assert  unhesitatingly  that,  whatev 
field  may  have  done  or  forborne  to  do,  hi 
found  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  charac 
which  Mr.  Ames  was  proposing  to  sell.  1 
slightest  suspicion  that  he  was  to  be  tc 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  i 
did  he  know  that  the  stock  was  in  any  ma 
■with  anything  which  came,  or  could  come 
lative  jurisdiction  of  Congrese.  The  cs 
lacks  the  scienter  which  alone  constitutes  j 

"In  the  winter  of  1869-'70,  I  told  Ger 
the  fact  that  his  name  was  on  Ames's 
charged  him  with  being  one  of  his  distribc 
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to  him  the  character,  origin,  and  objects  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier;  pointed  out  the  connection  it  had  with  Congres- 
fiional  legislation,  and  showed  him  how  impossible  it  was 
for  a  member  of  Congress  to  hold  stock  in  it  without 
bringing  his  private  interests  in  conflict  with  his  pablic 
duty.  That  all  this  was  to  him  a  perfectly  new  revelation 
I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  such  a  fact,  or  of  any  fact 
which  is  capable  of  being  proved  only  by  moral  circum- 
stances. He  told  me,  then,  the  whole  story  of  Train's 
offer  to  him  and  Ames's  subsequent  solicitation,  and  his 
own  action  in  the  premises,  much  as  he  details  it  to  the 
committee.  I  do  not  undertake  to  reproduce  the  conver- 
sation, but  the  effect  of  it  all  was  to  convince  me 
thoroughly  that  when  he  listened  to  Ames  he  was  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  anything  evil.  I  watched  carefully 
every  word  that  fell  from  him  on  this  point,  and  did  not 
regard  his  narrative  of  the  transaction  in  other  respects 
with  much  interest,  because  in  my  view  everything  else 
was  insignificant.  I  did  not  care  whether  he  had  made  a 
bargain  technically  binding  or  not;  his  integrity  depended 
upon  the  question  whether  he  acted  with  his  eyes  open. 
If  he  had  known  the  true  character  of  the  proposition 
made  to  him  he  would  not  have  endured  it,  much  less  em- 
braced it. 

"  Now,  couple  this  with  Mr.  Ames's  admission  that  he 
gave  no  explanation  whatever  of  the  matter  to  Oeneral 
Garfield;  then  reflect  that  not  a  particle  of  proof  exists 
to  show  that  he  learned  anything  about  it  previous  to  his 
conversation  with  me,  and  I  think  you  will  say  that  it 
is  altogether  unjust  to  put  him  on  the  list  of  those  who^ 
knowingly  and  wilfully,  joined  the  fraudulent  association 

in  question. 

"J.  S.  Black. 

^'Hon.  J.  G.  Blaine, 

"  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.^^ 

General  Garfield,  pursuant  to  a  notice  which  he  gave 
in  the  House  on  March  3,  1873,  published  a  review  of  the 
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Of  the  effect  of  tKe  false  cliargee  or 
political  standing  of  General  Garlield,  s 
PreeideDt  Hinsdale,   in   a  public   add 

a»„„i,. f  *!,„  intelligeace  and  virtne 

3aerye,  said : 

iteenth  Ohio  Gongreesic 
the  Beserve.     Probably 
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New  England  blood  and  traditions  in  a  higher  degree  of 
purity  than  any  other  part.  It  early  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  this  greatly 
quickened  the  interest  of  the  people  in  public  affairs. 

'^Nowhere  did  the  Mobilier  and  Salary  matters  make 
a  deeper  impression  than  on  this  most  sensitive  and  jeal- 
ous constituency.  General  Garlield  had  now  represented 
it  in  five  successive  Congresses  ;  and,  although  not  then 
so  well  known  as  he  is  to-day,  his  name  had  crossed  the 
continent  to  the  West  and  the  ocean  to  the  Ea«t.  The 
district  felt  very  proud  of  him.  He  was  nominated  the 
first  time  by  a  small  majority.  The  second  time  without 
opposition.  His  third  and  fourth  nominations  were  vig- 
orously contested,  but  he  triumphed  so  easily  and  so  de- 
cisively that  opposition  fled  the  field  and  left  him  in  se- 
cure possession.  No  representative  held  his  constituency 
with  a  firmer  hand.  His  tenure  promised  to  be  as  long 
as  that  of  Whittlesey,  or  even  Giddings. 

"  But  now  all  was  changed.  A  Kepublican  convention 
that  met  in  Warren  for  some  local  purpose  demanded  his 
.resignation.  Most  men  denounced,  all  regretted,  none 
defended  what  had  been  done.  All  that  the  staunchest 
friends  of  General  Garfield  presumed  to  do  was  to  say, 
*  Wait  until  you  hear  the  case  ;  hear  what  Garfield  has  to 
say  before  you  determine  that  he  is  a  dishonest  man.' 

*^  Indulge  me  again  in  a  personal  word.  Returning 
home  from  Washington  after  the  adjournment,  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest.  Cleveland  editors 
hesitated  to  publish  any  statement  of  the  Salary  matter 
that  varied  from  the  cuiTcnt  version.  One  of  them  said 
to  me,  'This  vote  has  taken  us  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.' 
Perhaps  the  best  illustration  that  I  can  give  of  the  inten- 
sity of  feeling  is  this  :  Knowing  as  I  did  the  grounds  of 
General  Garfield's  action,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  had 
acted,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  say  in  private  conversation,  in 
the  newspapers,  and  even  in  the  Hiram  pulpit :  *  General 
Garfield  is  not  a  thief.  He  has  not  robbed  the  Treasury. 
Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,   I  do  not   argue ;  but 
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whether  right  or  wrong,  he  has  acted  honestly  and  with 
an  eve  single  to  the  public  good/  And  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors said  :  ^  Mr.  Hinsdale  has  a  priyatc  right  to  think 
General  Garfield  honest  if  he  can  ;  but  let  him  keep  his 
opinion  to  himself  ;  he  has  no  right  to  injure  the  college 
of  which  he  is  president,  as  he  will  do  by  bearing  public 
testimony/  Gai-field  wrote  me  from  Washington,  sadly 
but  resolutely  :  *  The  district  is  lost,  and  as  soon  as  I  can 
close  up  my  affairs  here,  I  am  coming  home  to  capture  it/ 

'*  And  he  did  capture  it.  He  issued  his  pamphlets, 
'Eeyiew  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  Com- 
pany'and  'Increase  of  Salaries,'  from  Washington,  and 
then  came  on  to  Hiram.  These  pamphlets,  with  a  per- 
sonal speech  in  Warren  somewhat  later,  constituted  his 
direct  defence.  When  the  next  campaign  opened  he  went 
as  usual  upon  the  stump.  He  rarely  referred  to  the 
charges  against  him,  and  never  did  unless  compelled  to  do 
so.  He  grappled  with  the  questions  of  the  day.  He  went 
from  county  to  county,  and  almost  from  village  to  village. 
His  knowledge  was  so  great,  his  argumentation  so  logical, 
his  spirit  so  earnest,  and  his  bearing,  both  public  and 
private,  so  manly,  that  men  began  to  ask,  '  Can  it  be  true 
that  Mr.  Garfield  is  such  a  man  as  they  tell  us  V  Preju- 
dice yielded  slowly  though  surely. 

"  The  next^  campaign  it  was  the  same  thing  over. 
Garfield  had  now  to  be  returned  himself  or  leave  public 
life.  After  a  struggle  that  shook  the  district,  he  was  re- 
nominated by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  convention. 
Two  years  later  the  resistance  was  less.  By  this  time  he 
had  won  back  the  masses.  They  had  become  convinced 
almost  universally  of  his  integrity.  Hardly  a  man  can  be 
found  in  the  district  who  questioned  it.  Only  those  who 
had  been  very  violent  in  opposttion  now  stood  out.  These 
had  to  be  won  back  one  by  one.  Two  years  later  there 
was  no  opposition  whatever ;  the  district  had  been  re- 
captured. 

^'  In  1878  he  was  re-elected  by  his  old-time  majority. 
Opposition  was  now  no  more.    Men  who  had  been  most 
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deuunciatory  now  were  wurmest  in 
actually  left  to  the  frieuds  who  ha* 
all  the  storm  to  supply  such  critici: 
needs  to  keep  him  in  proper  tone, 
question  came  up  last  Fall,  the  Ref 
teenth  DiBtrict  had  but  one  object! 
williuguees  to  lose  him  as  their  Re] 
that  he  is  on  the  way  to  the  chair 
say  that~no  equal  population  betwe 
give  him  a  greater  majority  than  tl 
"Nor  should  I  fail  to  mark  ho 
how  the  district  was  recaptured.  1 
by  management ;  James  A.  Garfiel 
was  not  by  flattering  the  people  ar 
passions.  General  Garfield  is  no  der 
earnest,  straightforward  exposition 
trine  ;  it  was  by  the  high  bearing  t 
it  was  by  the  impact  of  his  mental 
ioteUigent  and  honest  mindB." 


.  THE  DEHOOBATIC  PABTT 
ED. 

lal  wave  "  arose.  Indica- 
ben  a  coalition  of  dissatiB- 
elves  Liberal  Hepublicans) 
speetive  national  conTeii- 
more,  nomiaated  Horace 
Jnited  States. 

in  the  electit 
ned  itepnblici 
gave  to  the  ] 
!  of  Kepresent 
iince  1861. 
)rt,  in  the  Fall 
»  was  re-nor 
nd  five  hundr 
im  and  in  fa' 

dear  majori 
)lican  Candida] 


)  Forty-fourt 
the  Democral 
elected  a  Speaker,  and  all  the  committees  we 
so  as  to  give  their  control  te  their  partiBan! 
Garfield  was  assigned  to  the  Committee  oJ 
Means,  but  placed   near  the  bottom  of  the  Ij 
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bers.  He  was  the  second  Republican  member  on  that 
committee.  He  had  no  disposition  to  shirk  work  for  his 
country,  but  he  could  no  longer  do  so  as  eflSciently  as 
before.  He  had  held  the  laboring  oar  on  committees ; 
now  such  responsibility  was  removed,  and  he  felt  a  free- 
dom which  he  had  not  enjoyed  for  years. 

Mr.  Garfield  labored  more  as  a  politician  than  he  had 
done  before.  He  had  confined  himself  to  living  questions, 
and  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  the  discussion  of  past 
issues.  He  had  said,  in  a  speech  on  the  Currency,  in  1868  : 

*^I  am  aware  that  financial  subjects  are  dull  and  un- 
inviting in  comparison  with  those  heroic  themes  which 
have  absorbed  the  attention  of  Congress  for  the  last  five 
years.  To  turn  from  the  consideration  of  armies  and 
navies,  victories  and  defeats,  to  the  array  of  figures  which 
exhibits  the  debt,  expenditure,  taxation,  and  industry  of 
the  nation,  requires  no  little  courage  and  self-denial ;  but 
to  those  questions  we  must  come,  and  to  their  solution 
Congress,  political  parties,  and  all  thoughtful  citizens 
must  give  their  best  efforts  for  many  years  to  come." 

In  accordance  with  these  ideas,  General  Garfield  had 
worked ;  but  now,  when  the  North  was  assailed,  as  it 
frequently  was,  with  insulting  and  most  ungenerous 
words,  he  re-armed  himself,  and  did  battle  manfully  and 
valiantly  for  the  Union. 

Early  in  the  First  Session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Con- 
gress, there  arose  a  debate  on  amnesty,  and  the  question 
whether  the  arch-conspirator  against  the  life  of  the 
Republic,  Jefferson  Davis,  should  be  restored  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  came  up.  Mr.  Blaine  opposed  it, when 
Benjamin  H.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  assailed  him  and  the  whole 
North  with  most  offensive  language.      Mr.  Blaine  had 
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violate  those  laws,  that  justice  to  those  who  suffered  at 
his  hands  demands  that  he  he  not  permitted  to  come  back 
to  his  old  privileges  in  the  Union  ?  That  is  the  whole 
question  \  and  it  is  as  plain  and  fair  a  question  for  delibera- 
tion as  was  ever  debated  in  this  House." 

Then  General  Garfield  asked,  "  Were  these  atrocities 
that  have  been  charged  upon  the  Confederate  authorities 
practised  in  Southern  prisons  ?  And  if  so,  was  the  Con- 
federate President  responsible  ?"  In  answer  to  both  these 
questions  he  brought  an  array  of  terrible  facts  in  the 
affirmative.  He  supported  the  charge  of  Davis's  com- 
plicity in  the  atrocities  at  Andersonville  with  a  mass  of 
facts,  much  of  it  drawn  from  Confederate  sources,  tliat 
could  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any  candid  man. 
He  as  plainly  disproved  of  the  charges  of  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  Northern  custodians  of  Confederate  prisoners. 
In  conclusion  he  said : 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  close  as  I  began.  Toward 
those  men  who  gallantly  fought  us  on  the  field  I  cherish 
the  kindest  feeling.  I  feel  a  sincei'e  reverence  for  the 
soldierly  qualities  they  displayed  on  many  a  well-fought 
battle-field.  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  their  swords 
and  ours  will  be  crossed  over  many  a  doorway  of  our 
children,  who  will  remember  the  glory  of  their  ancestors 
with  pride.  The  high  qualities  displayed  in  that  conflict 
now  belong  to  the  whole  Nation.  Let  them  be  consecrated 
to  the  Union,  and  its  future  peace  and  glory.  I  shall  hail 
that  consecration  as  a  pledge  and  symbol  of  our  perpetuity. 

*'But  there  was  a  class  of  men  referred  to  in  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  yesterday  for  whom  I  have  never 
yet  gained  the  Chrigtian  grace  necessary  to  saj^the  same 
thing.  The  gentleman  said  that,  amid  the  thunder  of 
battle,  through  its  dim  smoke,  and  above  its  roar,  they 
heard  a  voice  from  this  side  saying,  '  Brothers,  come  !*    I 
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do  not  know  whether  he  meant  the  same  thing,  but  I 
heard  that  voice  behind  us.  I  heard  that  voice  and  I  re- 
collect that  I  sent  one  of  those  who  nttered  it  through 
our  lines — a  voice  owned  by  Vallandigham.  General  Scott 
eaid,  m  the  early  days  of  the  war,  *  When  this  war  is 
over,  it  will  require  all  the  physical  and  moral  power  of 
the  Government  to  restrain  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  non- 
combatants.'  It  was  that  non-combatant  voice  behind  us 
that  cried  'Halloo  !'  to  the  other  side ;  that  always  gave 
cheer  and  encouragement  to  the  enemy  in  our  hour  of 
darkness.  I  have  never  forgotten  and  have  not  yet  for- 
given those  Democrats  of  the  North  whose  hearts  were 
not  warmed  by  the  grand  inspirations  of  the  Union,  but 
who  stood  back,  finding  fault,  always  crying  disaster,  re- 
joicing at  our  defeat,  never  glorying  in  our  victory.  If 
these  are  the  voices  the  gentleman  heard,  I  am  sorry  he  is 
now  united  with  those  who  uttered  them. 

"But  to  those  most  noble  men,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, who  together  fought  for  the  Union,  I  commend 
all  the  lessons  of  charity  that  the  wisest  and  most  benefi- 
cent men  have  taught. 

"  I  join  you  all  in  every  aspiration  that  you  may  ex- 
press to  stay  in  this  Union,  to  heal  its  wounds,  to  increase 
its  glory,  and  to  forget  the  evils  and  bitterness  of  the 
past:  but  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  three  hundred 
thousand  heroic  men  who,  maimed  and  bruised,  drag  out 
their  weary  lives,  many  of  them  carrying  in  their  hearts 
horrible  memories  of  what  they  suffered  in  the  prison-pen 
— do  not  ask  us  to  vote  to  put  back  into  power  that  man 
who  was  the  cause  of  their  suffering — that  nmn  still  un- 
aneled,  unshriven,  unforgiven,  undefended.'' 

At  near  the  close  of  the  long  session  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congress  (1 876),  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  of  Mississippi,  made 
a  carefully-prepared  speech  on  politics  in  general.  He  de- 
plored the  evils  of  party ;  expressed  a  belief  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  were  tired  of  party  bicker- 
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ings ;  that  tliey  wished  to  purge  the  Government  of 
corniption ;  declared  that  the  national  administration  was 
hopelessly  corrupt ;  the  Civil  Service  in  a  wretched  state, 
and  that  the  two  hundred  thousand  office-holders  and  ex- 
pectant office-holders,  prevented  the  people  making  re- 
forms. 

He  averred  that  the  Republican  party  were  incapable 
of  making  reforms  and  inferred  that  to  eflEect  that  object 
which  was  dear  to  every  true  American  heart,  the  Democrats 
should  again  be  brought  into  full  power  in  the  National 
Councils.  He  said,  in  substance,  "  You  have  no  reason 
to  distrust  the  South,  for  it  is  prostrate,  broken  in  its  in- 
dustries and  power,  while  the  North  is  rich  and  powerful, 
and  that  the  Southern  people  united  with  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  North,  because  they  could  find  sympathy  and 
protection  nowhere  else." 

Mr.  Lamar  spoke  of  the  peace  and  security  of  ^the 
colored  race  in  the  South,  and  of  their  kind  and  just  treat- 
ment by  their  late  masters.  His  speech  was  intended  to 
influence  the  pending  election,  when  Mr.  Tilden  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It  was  made 
late  in  the  session,  so  that  no  adequate  reply  could  be, 
made ;  and,  to  insure  this,  it  was  withheld  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  In  this  design  he  failed.  Of  this 
aggressive  speech — this  arraignment  of  the  Republican 
party — General  Garfield  had  taken  full  notes.  On  August 
4th  he  replied  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  speeches  he 
ever  delivered.  It  is  entitled,  in  the  pamphlet  form, 
"  Can  the  Democratic  Party  be  Safely  Trusted  with  the 
Administration  of  the  Goverment?"  A  few  extracts  will 
give  illustrations  of  its  scope  and  power. 
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i  After  giving,  as  the  scope  of  Lamar's  speech — the 

Republican  party  is  oppressing  the  South ;  negro  sufirage 
is  a  grievous  evil ;  there  are  serious  corruptions  in  public 
affairs  in  the  National  legislation  and  administration  ;  the 
Civil  Service  especially  needs  great  and  radical  reform ; 
and  therefore  the  Democratic  party  ought  to  be  in  control 
of  the  Government  at  this  time — he  proceeded  to  an 
examination  of  the  claims  of  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties  to  the  confidence  of  the  American  people. 
He  said : 

^'I  share  all  that  gentleman's  aspirations  for  peace^ 
for  good  government  at  the  South  ;  and  I  believe  I  can 
safely  assure  him  that  the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
shares  the  same  aspirations.  But  he  will  allow  me  to  say 
that  he  has  not  fully  stated  the  elements  of  the  great 
problem  to  be  solved  by  the  statesmanship  of  to-day.  The 
acttial  field  is  much  broader  than  the  view  he  has  taken. 
And  before  we  can  agree  that  the  remedy  he  proposes  is 
an  adequate  one,  we  must  take  in  the  whole  field,  com- 
prehend all  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  then  see 
if  his  remedy  is  sufficient.  The  change  he  proposes  is 
not  like  the  ordinary  change  of  a  ministry  in  England, 
when  the  government  is  defeated  on  a  tax-bilLor  some 
routine  measure  of  legislation.  He  proposes  to  turn  over 
the  custody  and  management  of  the  Government  to  a 
party  which  has  persistently  and  with  the  greatest  bitter- 
ness resisted  all  the  great  changes  of  the  last  fifteen  years  ; 
changes  which  were  the  necessary  results  of  a  vast  revolu- 
tion— a  revolution  in  national  policy,  in  social  and  polit- 
ical ideas — a  revolution  whose  causes  were  not  the  work 
of  a  day  nor  a  year,  but  of  generations  and  centuries. 
The  scope  and  character  of  that  mighty  revolution  must 
fonn  the  basis  of  our  judgment  when  we  inquire  whether 
such  a  change  as  he  proposes  is  safe  and  wise.'' 
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After  inquiring  whether  the  gentleman  was  correct  in 
his  assertion  that  the  conquered  party  accepted  the  results 
of  the  war,  he  said : 

^'Eyen  if  they  do,  I  remind  the  gentlemen  that  accept 
is  not  a  very  strong  word.  I  go  further.  I  ask  him  if 
the  Democratic  party  have  adopted  the  results  of  the  war? 
Is  it  not  asking  too  much  of  human  nature  to  expect  such 
unparalleled  changes  to  be  not  only  accepted,  but,  in  so 
short  a  time,  adopted  by  men  of  strong  and  independent 
opinions  ? 

"  The  antagonisms  which  gave  rise  to  the  war  and  grew 
out  of  it  were  not  born  in  a  day,  nor  can  they  vanish  in  a 
night. 

"It  will  not  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  speak  of  the  gigan- 
tic  revolution  through  which  we  have  lately  passed  as  a 
thing  to  be  adjusted  and  settled  by  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration. It  was  cyclical,  epochal,  century-wide,  and  to 
be  studied  in  its  broad  and  grand  perspective — a  revolur 
tion  of  even  wider  scope,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  than 
the  Revolution  of  1776.  We  have  been  dealing  with  ele- 
ments and  forces  which  have  been  at  work  on  this  conti- 
nent more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  I  trust  I 
shall  be  excused  if  I  take  a  few  moments  to  trace  some 
of  the  leading  phases  of  the  great  struggle. '^ 

General  Garfield  then  pointed  to  the  introduction  of 
two  hostile  ideas  on  our  continent,  as  follows : 

"  In  the  year  1620  there  were  planted  upon  this  conti- 
nent two  ideas  irreconcilably  hostile  to  each  other.  Ideas 
are  the  great  warriors  of  the  world  ;  and  a  war  that  has 
no  ideas  behind  it  is  simply  brutality.  The  two  ideas 
were  landed,  one  at  Plymouth  Rock  from  the  Mayflotoer, 
and  the  other  from  a  Dutch  brig  at  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
One  was  the  old  doctrine  of  Luther,  that  private  judg- 
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ment^  in  politics  as  well  as  religion^  is  the  right  and  duty 
of  every  man )  and  the  other  that  capital  should  own  labor, 
that  the  negro  had  no  rights  of  manhood,  and  the  white  man 
might  justly  buy,  own,  and  sell  him  and  his  offspring  for- 
eyer.  Thus  freedom  and  equality  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  slavery  of  one  race  and  the  domination 
of  another,  were  the  two  germs  planted  on  this  continent. 
In  our  vast  expanse  of  wilderness,  for  a  long  time,  there 
was  room  for  both ;  and  their  advocates  began  the  race 
across  the  continent,  each  developing  the  social  and  polit- 
ical institutions  of  their  choice.  Both  had  vast  interests 
in  common  ;  and  for  a  long  time  neither  was  conscious  of 
the  fatal  antagonisms  that  were  developing." 

General  Garfield  said  that  for  nearly  two  centuries 
there  was  not  much  conflict  between  these  ideas,  until 
Kouudheads  and  Cavaliers  came  near  enough  to  measure 
ideas,  when  the  great  struggle  between  Freedom  and 
Slavery  began,  growing  fiercer  and  fiercer  every  year. 
Of  the  bitterness  and  determination  of  the  friends  of 
the  slave  system,  he  read  the  following  extract  from  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Singleton,  of  Mississippi,  in  1859,  then,  as 
in  1876,  a  member  of  the  House  : 

'^  It  matters  not  what  evils  come  upon  us  ;  it  matters 
not  how  deep  we  may  have  to  wade  through  blood ;  we 
ai'e  bound  to  keep  our  slaves  in  their  present  position 
.  .  .  .  I  tell  you  here  to-day  that  the  institution 
of  slavery  must  be  sustained.  The  South  has  made  up  its 
mind  to  keep  the  black  race  in  bondage.  If  we  are  not 
permitted  to  do  this  inside  of  the  Union,  I  tell  you  that  it 
will  be  done  outside  of  it.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  will  expand 
this  institution  ;  we  do  not  intend  to  be  confined  within 
our  present  limits ;  and  there  are  not  men  enough  in  all 
your  borders  to  coerce  three  million  armed  men  in  the 
South,  and  prevent  their  going  into  the  surrounding  Ter- 
ritories   ....    I  am  one  of  those  who  have  said,  and 
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here  repeat  it^  if.  the  Black  Bepnblican  party  elect  a  Presi- 
dent, I  am  for  dissolving  the  Union." 

General  Qurfield  then  quoted  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Lamar  at  the  same  time  (1859),  as  follows  : 

"I  was  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  your  great 
leader,  William  H.  Seward,  announced  that  startling  pro- 
gramme of  auti-slavery  sentiment  and  action.  .  .  . 
And,  sir,  in  his  exultation  he  exclaimed — for  I  heard  him 
myself — that  he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  there  would 
not  be  the  footprint  of  a  single  slave  upon  this  continent. 
And  when  he  uttered  this  atrocious  sentiment,  his  form 
seemed  to  dilate,  his  pale,  thin  face,  furrowed  by  the  lines 
of  thought  and  evil  passions,  kindled  with  malignant  tri- 
umph, and  his  eye  glowed  and  glared  upon  Southern 
Senators  as  though  the  fires  of  hell  were  burning  in  his 
heart." 

"  This  passage,"  said  Garfield,  "  I  mark  here  as  one  of 
the  notable  signs  of  the  time,  that  the  gulf  which  inter- 
venes between  the  position  then  occupied  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  and  the  position  he  occupies  to-day 
is  so  deep,  so  vtist,  that  it  indicates  a  progress  worthy  of  all 
praise.  I  congratulate  him  and  the  country  that  in  so 
short  a  time  so  great  a  change  has  been  possible."  He 
then  said : 

**  Now  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is  quite  sure,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  Democratic  party,  its  South- 
ern as  well  as  its  Northern  wing,  have  followed  his  own 
illustrious  and  worthy  example  in  the  vast  progress  he 
has  made  since  1859  ?  He  assures  us  that  the  transforma- 
tion has  been  so  complete  that  the  Nation  can  safely  trust 
all  the  most  precious  fruits  of  the  war  in  the  hands  of 
that  party  who  stood  with  him  in  1859.  When  did  it  oc- 
cur ?  Aid  our  anxious  inquiry,  for  the  Nation  ought  to 
be  sure  that  the  great  change  has  occurred  before  it  can 
safely  trust  its  destinies  to  the  Democratic  party." 
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great  guarantiea  of  liberty  and  public  faith  ghaU  be  lifted 
aboTe  the  reach  of  political  parties,  abore  the  legislation 
of  States,  above  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  shall  be 
set  in  the  serene  firmament  of  the  Constitution,  to  shine 
as  lights  forever  and  forever.  And  under  that  equal  skv 
under  the  liglit  of  that  equal  sun,  all  men,  of  whatever 
.  race  or  color,  shall  stand  equal  before  the  law." 

General  Garfield  then  pointed  to  the  significant  fact 
that  all  the  amendments  of  the  Constitution  in  favor  of 
freedom  had  been  adopted  against  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Bemocracj,  and  of  the 
President,  who  was  the  Prodigal  Son  of  the  Democracy 
«I  call  yon  to  witness,"  he  said,  "that,  with  the  except 
tion  of  three  or  four  Democratic  Representatives  who 
voted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  three  great  amend- 
mends-the  Thirteenth,  the  Fourteenth  and  the  Fifteenth 
—met  the  determined    and  united  opposition  of   the 
Democracy  of  this  country.     Each  of  the  amendments 
now  so  praised  by  the  gentleman  was  adopted  against  the 
whole  weight  of  your  resistance.     And  two  yeare  after 
the  adoption  of  the  last  amendment,  in  many  of  your 
State  platforms,  they  were  declared  to  be  null  and  void." 
General  Garfield,  after  showing  that  the  spirit  of  that 
party  had  not  changed,  said : 

"It  is  now  time  to  inquire  as  to  the  fitness  of  this 
Democratic  party  to  take  control  of  our  great  Nation  and 
Its  vast  and  important  interests  for  the  next  four  years. 
I  put  the  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  fMr 
Lamai-],  What  has  the  Democratic  party  done  to  merii 
that  grea  trust  ?  He  tried  to  show  in  what  respects  it 
won  d  not  be  dangerous.  I  ask  him  to  show  in  what  it 
would  be  safe.  I  affirm,  and  I  believe  I  do  not  misrepre- 
sent the  great  Democratic  party,  that  in  the  last  sixteen 
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years  they  have  not  advanced  one  great  national  idea  that 
is  not  to-day  exploded  and  as  dead  as  Julius  Csesar.  And 
if  any  Democrat  here  will  rise  and  name  a  great  national 
doctrine  his  party  has  advanced,  within  that  time,  that 
is  now  alive  and  helieved  in,  I  will  yield  to  hear  him.  [A 
pause.]  In  default  of  an  answer^  I  will  attempt  to  prove 
my  negative. 

"  What  were  the  great  central  doctrines  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  Presidential  struggle  of  1860  ?  The 
followers  of  Breckinridge  said  slavery  has  a  right  to  go 
wherever  ihe  Constitution  goes.  Do  you  believe  that  to- 
day ?  Is  there  a  man  on  this  continent  that  holds  that 
doctrine  to-day  ?  Not  one.  That  doctrine  is  dead  and 
buried.  The  other  wing  of  the  Democracy  held  that 
slavery  might  be  established  in  the  Ten'itories  if  the 
people  wanted  it.  Does  anybody  hold  that  doctrine  to- 
day ?     Dead,  absolutely  dead! 

*^  Come  down  to  1864.  Your  party,  under  the  lead  of 
Tilden  and  Yallandigham,  declared  the  experiment  of 
war  to  save  the  Union  was  a  failure.  Do  you  believe  that 
doctrine  to-day  ?  That  doctrine  was  shot  to  death  by  the 
guns  of  Farragut  at  Mobile,  and  driven,  in  a  tempest  of 
fire,  from  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  by  Sheridan  less 
than  a  month  after  its  birth  at  Chicago. 

"Come  down  to  1868.  You  declared  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  revolutionary  and  void.  Does  any 
man  on  this  floor  say  so  to-day  ?  If  so,  let  him  rise  and 
declare  it. 

**Do  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Broadhead 
letter  of  1868,  that  the  so-called  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments should  be  disregarded  ?  No  ;  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  accepts  the  results  of  the  war !  The  Demo- 
cratic doctrine  of  1868  is  dead  ! 

'^I  walk  across  that  Democratic  camping-ground  as  in 
a  graveyard  !  Under  my  feet  resound  the  hollow  echoes 
of  the  dead.  There  lies  Slavery,  a  black  marble  column 
at  the  head  of  its  grave,  on  which  I  read  :  Died  in  the 
flames  of  the  Civil  War;  loved  in  its  life  ;  lamented  in  itg 
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death ;  followed  to  its  bier  by  its  only  monmer^  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  but  dead !  And  here  is  a  donble  grave : 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Squatter  Sovereignty.  Died  in 
the  campaign  of  1860.  On  the  reverse  side  :  Sacred  to 
the  memory  of  the  Dred  Scott-Breckinridge  doctrine. 
Both  dead  at  the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln  I  And  here 
a  monument  of  brimstone  ;  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rebellion  ;  the  war  against  it  is  a  failure  ;  Tilden  et  VaU 
landigham  fecerunty  a.  d.  1864.  Dead  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  shot  to  death  by  the  million  guns  of  the  Republic. 
The  doctrine  of  Secession  ;  of  State  Sovereignty.  Dead. 
Expired  in  the  flames  of  civil  war,  amidst  the  blazing 
rafters  of  the  Confederacy,  except  that  the  modem 
iSlneas,  fleeing  out  of  the  flames  of  that  ruin,  bears  on 
his  back  another  Anchises  of  State  Sovereignty,  and 
brings  it  here  in  the  person  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  the  Appomattox  district  of  Virginia  [Mr.  Tucker]. 
AH  else  is  dead. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  are  you  sad,  are  you  sorry  for  these 
deaths  ?  Are  you  not  glad  that  secession  is  dead  ?  that 
slavery  is  dead  ?  that  Squatter  Sovereignty  is  dead  ?  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  failure  of  the  war  is  dead  ?  Then  you 
are  glad  that  you  were  out- voted  in  1860,  in  1864,  in  1868, 
and  in  1872.  If  you  have  tears  to  shed  over  these  losses, 
shed  them  in  the  graveyard,  but  not  in  this  House  of  liv- 
ing men.  I  know  that  many  a  Southern  man  rejoices 
that  these  issues  are  dead.  The  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi has  clothed  his  joy  with  eloquence. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  come  with  me  for  a  moment  into 
the  camp  of  the  Republican  party  and  review  its  career. 
Our  central  doctrine  in  1860  was  that  slavery  should 
never  extend  itself  over  another  foot  of  American  soil. 
Is  that  doctrine  dead  ?  It  is  folded  away  like  a  victorious 
banner  ;  its  truth  is  alive  for  evermore  on  this  continent. 
In  1864  we  declared  that  we  would  put  down  the  Rebel- 
lion and  Secession.  And  that  doctrine  lives,  and  will 
live  when  the  second  Centennial  has  arrived  !  Freedom, 
ijational,  universal,  and  perpetual — our  great  Constiti;- 
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tional  Amendments,  are  they  alive  or  dead  ?  Alive,  thank 
the  God  that  shields  both  liberty  and  Union.  And  our 
national  credit,  saved  from  the  assaults  of  Pendleton  : 
saved  from  the  assaults  of  those  who  struck  it  later,  rising 
higher  and  higher  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  only  now  in 
doubt  lest  its  chief,  its  only  enemy,  the  Democracy, 
should  triumph  in  November. 

*^  Mr.  Chairman,  ought  the  Bepublican  party  to  sur- 
render its  truncheon  of  command  to  the  Democracy  ? 
.  .  •  .  I  have  no  disposition,  nor  would  it  be  just,  to 
shield  that  party  from  fair  and  searching  criticism.  It 
has  been  called  to  meet  questions  novel  and  most  diflBcult. 
It  has  made  many  mistakes.  It  has  stumbled  and  blun- 
dered ;  has  had  some  bad  men  in  it ;  has  suffered  from 
the  corruptions  incident  to  the  period  following  a  great 
war ;  and  it  has  suffered  rebuke  and  partial  defeat  in  con- 
sequence. But  has  it  been  singular  and  alone  in  these 
respects  ?  With  all  its  faults,  I  fearlessly  challenge  gen- 
tlemen to  compare  it  with  any  party  known  to  our  pol- 
itics. *' 

General  Garfield  now  took  a  hurried  glance  at  the 
career  of  the  House  of  Representatives  under  Democratic 
rule,  to  see  what  they  had  done  or  omitted  to  do ;  what 
valuable  work  of  general  legislation  they  had  accom- 
plished.    He  said : 

"  We  had  hardly  been  here  a  month,  when,  among  the 
first  things  demanded  was  that,  in  disregard  of  the  deep 
feelings  of  the  Northern  people,  it  was  proposed  to  crown 
Jefferson  Davis  with  full  and  free  amnesty,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  contemptuously  declared  he  never  would  ask  for 
it ;  and  this  was  to  be  done,  or  no  amnesty  was  to  be 
granted  to  any  one.  And  when  we  objected  because  he 
was  the  author  of  the  unutterable  atrocities  of  Libby  and 
Andersonville  prisons,  the  debate  which  followed  dis- 
closed the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  dominant  party. 
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''We  were  hardly  in  oar  Beats  when  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tucker]  brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  a 
statute  of  1866,  which  no  Democrat  had  before  that  pro- 
posed to  disturb,  so  far  as  I  know — a  statute  which  pro- 
vided that  no  man  who  voluntarily  went  into  the  rebellion 
against  the  Union  should  ever  hold  a  commission  in  our 
army  or  navy.  And  a  Democrat  from  my  own  State  [Mr. 
Banning],  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  became  the  champion  of  that  bill ;  and  this  House 
passed  it. 

'^  Again,  we  had  passed  a  law  to  protect  the  sanctity 
and  safety  of  the  ballot  in  national  elections,  so  that  the 
horrors  of  the  Ku-klux  and  the  White-Lines  should  not 
run  riot  at  the  polls,  and  among  the  earliest  acts  of  this 
House  was  a  clause  added  to  one  of  the  appropriation 
bills,  to  repeal  the  election  law ;  and  to  effect  that  repeal 
they  kept  up  the  struggle  lately  under  the  fierce  rays  of 
the  dog-star.  They  have  been  compelled  by  a  Bepublican 
Senate  to  abandon  the  attempt. 

'* Again,  what  have  they  neglected?  Early  in  the 
session,  indeed,  in  the  first  days  of  it,  a  proposition  was 
made,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Blaine],  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  as  to  remove  for- 
ever from  the  party  politics  of  the  country  the  vexed  and 
dangerous  question  of  Church  and  State,  by  preventing 
the  use  of  the  school  funds  for  sectarian  purposes.  That 
amendment  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
to  sleep,  perhaps  to  die  ;  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  three 
times  voted  down  in  that  committee. 

**  Again,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  oflScially  in- 
formed us  that  his  power  was  exhausted  further  to  refund 
the  debt ;  and  that  if  we  would  give  him  the  requisite 
authority  he  could  refund  four  or  five  hundred  millions 
more  at  so  favorable  a  rate  as  to  save  the  Treasury  at  least 
one  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  whole  amount.  The 
Senate  passed  the  bill  more  than  six  months  ago,  but  this 
House  has  taken  no  action  upon  it. 

*'  Our  revenues  have  been  threatened  with  a  deficit, 
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and  our  industries  have  been  sbaken  with  ^lai-m  by  bills 
reported  to  the  House,  but  never  brought  to  a  vote  ;  for 
example,  the  Tariff  Bill,  floating  lazily  upon  the  stagnant 
waters  of  the  House, 

"  'As  idle  as  ii  painted  ship 
Upon. a  painted  ocean' — 

a  promise  to  free-traders,  a  threat  of  danger  to  manufac- 
turers, but  with  no  prospect  or  purpose  of  acting  upon  it. 

'*  And  the  Government  has  been  crippled  by  the  with- 
holding of  necessary  appropriations  ;  withheld,  as  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  making  political 
capital  at  the  coming  election,  in  which  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  desires  his  party  to  succeed  in  the  name 
of  honesty  and  reform.  His  colleague  was  frank  enough 
to  declai-e  that  he  wanted  to  reduce  the  general  appropri- 
ations, so  as  to  have  money  enough  to  devote  to  some 
scheme  for  his  section,  such  as  the  cotton  claims  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

"  But  party  necessity  has  held  many  waiting  schemes 
and  claims  in  leash.  They  are  anchored  in  the  lobbies 
and  committee-rooms  of  this  House  till  the  election  is 
over.  There  is  the  bill  to  refund  the  cotton  tax  to  the 
amount  of  |;60,000,000,  waiting  to  be  launched  when  the 
election  is  over.  A  subsidy  of  1100,000,000  up-stairs 
(Pacific  Railroad  committee-room)  is  waiting  to  come 
down  upon  us  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  when  the 
election  is  over.  There  are  |;38,000,000  of  private  claims. 
Southern  claims,  war  claims,  waiting  to  burst  up  from  the 
committee-rooms  below  stairs  when  the  election  is  over. 

"  While  these  things  surround  us  ;  while  the  very 
earth  shakes  with  the  tramp  of  the  advancing  army  of 
schemers,  who  are  coming  'with  the  Constitution  and  an 
appropriation,'  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  thinks 
that,  as  a  measure  of  reform,  the  Democratic  paaiy  ought 
at  once  to  be  brought  back  into  power.'' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

REBUMPnON,  AND  THB   COUimNO  OF   THB   ELBOTORAL  VOTES. 

All  through  his  Congressional  career,  General  Garfield 
had  stood  the  inflexible  chanij^ion  of  "  honest  money,"  and 
he  wajs  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage  by 
Congress,  of  a  law  providing  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  on  the  first  of  January,  1879.  It  was  about  the 
last  important  act  of  the  Republicans  in  Congress,  before 
laying  down  their  supremacy  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. The  Democrats  opposed  the  measure  with  all 
their  might ;  declared  it  could  not  be  done ;  denounced 
the  Government  for  holding  gold  and  thereby  crippling 
the  business  of  the  country ;  and  charged  every  failure  in 
business  (which  had  been  many  during  the  fearful  depres- 
eion  in  trade  since  the  beginning  of  the  panic  in  1873) 
to  the  Republican  policy. 

That  policy,  especially  that  of  resumption,  was  con- 
demned and  ridiculed  by  the  Democrats,  but  General 
Garfield,  when  others  were  disposed  to  yield,  stood  man- 
fully and  bravely  by  his  principles  and  his  policy  concern- 
ing specie  as  the  only  honest  money,  for  he  felt  confident 
that  the  "  sober,  second  thought "  of  the  people  would 
sustain  his  position.  The  bill  for  resumption  at  the  time 
specified  was  adopted,  and  when  on  the  first  of  January, 
1879,  resumption  was  actually  and  easily  effected,  he 
spoke  thus  prophetically  of  its  blessings : 
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''Successful  resamption  will  greatly  aid  in  bringing 
into  the  mnrky  sky  of  our  politics  what  the  signal-seryice 
people  call  'clearing  weather.'  It  puts  an  end  to  a  score 
of  controversies  which  have  long  vexed  the  public  mind, 
and  wrought  mischief  to  business.  It  ends  the  angry 
contention  over  the  difference  between  the  money  of  the 
bondholder  and  the  money  of  the  plough-holder.  It  relieves 
enterprising  Congressmen  of  the  necessity  of  introducing 
twenty-five  or  thirjiy  bills  a  session  to  furnish  the  people 
with  cheap  money/ to  prevent  gold-gambling,  and  to  make 
custom  duties  payable  in  greenbacks.  It  will  dismiss  to 
the  limbo  of  things  forgotten  such  Utopian  gchcmes  as  a 
currency  based  upon  the  magic  circle  of  interconvertibility 
of  two  different  forms  of  irredeemable  paper,  and  the 
schemes  of  a  currency  '  based  on  the  public  faith,'  and 
secured  by  '  all  the  resources  of  the  nation '  in  general, 
but  upon  no  particular  part  of  them.  We  shall  still  hear 
echoes  of  the  old  conflict,  such  as  '  the  barbarism  and 
cowardice  of  gold  and  silver,'  and  the  virtues  of  *fiat 
money;'  but  the  theories  which  gave  them  birth  will 
linger  among  us  like  belated  ghosts,  and  soon  find  rest  in 
the  political  grave  of  dead  issues. 

"  When  we  have  fully  awakened  from  these  vague 
dreams,  public  opinion  will  resume  its  old  channels,  and 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  fathers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion will  again  be  acknowledged  and  followed. 

"We  shall  agree,  as  our  fathers  did,  that  the  yard- 
stick must  have  length,  the  pound  must  have  weight,  and 
the  dollar  must  have  value  in  itself,  and  that  neither 
length,  nor  weight,  nor  value  can  be  created  by  the  fiat  of 
law.  Congress,  relieved  of  the  arduous  task  of  regulating 
and  managing  all  the  business  of  our  people,  will  address 
itself  to  the  humbler  but  more  important  work  of  preserv- 
ing the  public  peace,  and  managing  wisely  the  revenues, 
and  expenditures  of  the  Government.  Industry  will  no 
longer  wait  for  the  Legislature  to  discover  easy  roads  to 
sudden  wealth,  but  will  begin  again  to  rely  upon  labor 
and  frugality  as  the  only  certain  road  to  riches.     Pros- 
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perity,  which  has  long  been  waiting,  is  now  ready  to 
come.  If  we  do  not  rudely  repulse  her  she  will  soon  re- 
visit our  people,  and  will  stay  until  another  periodical 

craze  shall  drive  her  away." 
« 

The  result  of  the  Presidential  election  in  the  Fall  of 
1876,  was  a  subject  of  passionate  controversy.  At  that 
election  there  were,  in  all,  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
electors  chosen.  There  was  no  dispute  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty -four  Democratic  electors  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  Republican  electors  ;  but  each  party  claimed  the 
remaining  nineteen.  These  had  been  chosen  in  South 
Carolina,  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

Governor  Kellogg  of  Louisiana  requested  that  trust- 
worthy witnesses  of  the  counting  of  the  votes  by  the  State 
Returning  Board,  should  be  sent  from  the  North.  Each 
party  sent  such  a  visiting  committee,  composed  of  honor- 
able mdn.  Among  the  Republicans  pent  was  General 
Garfield.  The  committees  performed  their  duties  faith- 
fully, and  the  resnlt  of  the  count  of  the  Electoral  Vote  in 
the  three  States  above  named,  and  in  all  the  Union,  was 
the  giving  of  one  majority  for  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  the^ 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  over  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  the  Democratic  candidate. 

The  defeated  party  were  not  satisfied,  and  pi'ocuied 
the  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress  (January  29,  1877),  en- 
titled "  An  Act  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  Counting 
of  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  De- 
cision of  Questions  arising  thereon,  for  the  Term  com- 
mencing March  4,  1877."  It  provided  for  a  Commission 
of  Fifteen,  composed  of  five  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
five  Senators  and  five  Representatives.  General  Garfield, 
satisfied  with  the  old  methods  of  counting,  opposed  the 
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bills,  and  on  January  25,  made  a  powerful  speech  against 

it.     Tli6  bill  passed,  and  General  Garfield  was  chosen  one 

of  the  Bepublican  members  of  tlie  Commission.      That 

Commission,  after  patient  labor,  decided  that  Mr.  Hayes 

had  been  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

!  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Electoral  Commis- 

\  sion,  Democratic  members  intimated  that  civil  war  might 

L  ensue  if  they  were  "  deprived   of  their   rights."      This 

covert  menace  aroused  General  Garfield.  In  his  speech  on 

the  subject,  he  said : 

"  When  you  tell  me  that  civil  war  is  threatened  by 
any  party  or  State  in  this  Eepublic,  you  have  given  me  a 
supreme  reason  why  an  American  Congi-ess  should  refuse, 
with  unutterable  scorn,  to  listen  to  those  who  threaten,  or 
do  any  act  whatever  under  the  coercion  of  threats  by  any 
power  on  earth.  With  all  my  soul,  I  despise  your  threat 
of  civil  war,  come  it  from  what  quarter  or  what  it  may. 
Brave  men,  certainly  a  brave  nation,  will  do  nothing  under 
such  compulsion.  We  are  intrusted  with  the  work  of 
obeying  and  defending  the  Constitution.  I  will  not  be 
deterred  from  obeying  it,  because  somebody  threatens  to 
destroy  it.  I  dismiss  all  that  class  of  motives  as  unworthy 
of  Americans." 

He  continued :  * 

*^  What,  then,  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  should 

consider  a  bill  like  this  ?     It  would  be  unbecoming  in  me 

or  in  any  member  of  this  Congress  to  oppose  this  bill  on 

mere  technical  or  trifling  grounds.     It  should  be  opposed, 

if  at  all,  for  reasons  so  broad,  so  weighty,  as  to  overcome 

all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favor,  and  all  the  advantages 

which  I  have  here  admitted  may  follow  from  its  passage. 

I  do  not  wish  to  diminish  the  stature  of  my  antagonist ;  I 

do  not  wish  to  undervalue  the  points  of  strength  in  a 

measure  before  I  question  its  propriety.     It  is  not  enough 

19 
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that  this  bill  will  tide  us  over  a  present  danger^  however 
great.  Let  us  for  a  moment  forget  Hayes  and  Tilden^ 
Bepublic^ns  and  Democrats ;  let  us  forget  our  own  epoch 
and  our  own  generation  ;  and,  entering  a  broader  field, 
inquire  how  this  thing  which  we  are  about  to  do  will 
affect  the  great  future  of  our  Republic,  and  in  what  condi- 
tion, if  we  pass  this  bill,  we  shall  transmit  our  institu- 
tions to  those  who  shall  come  after  us.  The  present  good 
which  we  shall  achieve  by  it  may  be  very  great ;  yet  if 
the  evils  that  will  flow  from  it  in  the  future  must  be 
greater,  it  would  be  base  in  us  to  flinch  from  trouble  by 
entailing  remediless  evils  upon  our  children. 

"  In  my  view,  then,  the  foremost  question  is  this  : 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  measure  upon  our  institu- 
tions ?  I  cannot  make  that  inquiry  intelligibly  without  a 
brief  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
some  of  the  formidable  questions  which  presented  them- 
selves to  our  fathers  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
they  set  up  this  goodly  frame  of  government. 

"Among  the  foremost  difficulties,  both  in  point  of 
time  and  magnitude,  was  how  to  create  an  executive  head 
of  the  nation.  Our  fathers  encountered  that  difficulty 
the  first  morning  after  they  organized  and  elected  the 
officers  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  The  first  res- 
olution, introduced  by  Randolph  of  Virginia,  on  the  29th 
day  of  May,  recognized  that  great  question,  and  invited 
the  Convention  to  its  examination.  The  men  who  made 
the  Constitution  were  deeply  read  in  the  profoundest 
political  philosophy  of  their  day.  They  had  learned  from 
Montesquieu,  from  Locke,  from  F^nelon,  and  other  great 
teachers  of  the  human  race,  that  liberty  is  impossible 
without  a  clear  and  distinct  separation  of  the  three  great 
powers  of  government.  A  generation  before  their  epoch, 
Montesquieu  had  said  : 

"  *  When  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are 
united  in  the  same  person  or  in  the  same  body  of  magis- 
trates, there  can  be  no  liberty,  because  apprehensions  may 
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arise  lest  the  same  monarch  or  senate  should  enact  tyran- 
nical laws  to  ezecate  them  in  a  tyrannical  manner. 
.       *  *  *  ♦  ♦         ^  ♦ 

"*  There  would  be  an  end  of  eveiything  were  the 
same  man  or  the  same  body,  whether  of  the  nobles  or  of 
the  people,  to  exercise  these  three  powers,  that  of  enact- 
ing the  laws,  that  of  executing  the  public  resolutions,  and 
of  trying  the  causes  of  individuals.' 

'^  This  was  a  fundamental  truth  in  the  American  mind, 
as  it  had  long  been  cherished  and  practiced  in  the  British 
empire. 

**  There,  as  in  all  monarchies,  the  creation  of  a  chief 
executive  was  easily  regulated  by  adopting  a  dynasty,  and 
following  the  law  of  primogeniture. 

^^  But  our  fathers  had  drawn  the  deeper  lesson  of  lib- 
erty from  the  inspirations  of  this  free  New  World,  that 
their  Chief  Executive  chould  be  born,  not  of  a  dynasty, 
but  of  the  will  of  a  f reo  people,  regulated  by  law. 

"  In  the  course  of  their  deliberations  upon  this  subject, 
there  were  suggested  seven  different  plans,  which  may  be 
grouped  under  two  principal  heads  or  classes.  One  group 
comprised  all  the  plans  for  creating  the  Chief  Executive 
by  means,  of  some  one  of  the  pre-existing  political  organi- 
zations of  the  country.  First  and  foremost  was  the  prop- 
osition to  authorize  one  or  both  Houses  of  the  National 
Legislature  to  elect  the  Chief  Executive.  Another  was  to 
confer  that  powei;^  upon  the  governors  of  the  States  or 
upon  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  Another,  that  he 
should  be  chosen  directly  by  the  people  themselves  under 
the  laws  of  the  States.  The  second  group  comprised  all 
the  various  plans  for  creating  a  new  and  separate  instru- 
mentality for  making  the  choice. 

"At  first  the  proposition  that  the  Executive  should 
be  elected  by  the  National  Legislature  was  received  by 
the  Convention  with  almost  unanimous  approval  ;  and 
for  the  reason  that  up  to  that  time  Congress  had  done  all 
that  was  done  in  the  way  of  national  government.  It  had 
created  the  nation,  and  led  its  fortunes  through  a  thousand 
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perils,  had  declared  and  achieved  independence,  and  had 
preserved  the  liberty  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
war.  TBough  Congress  had  failed  to  secure  a  firm  and 
stable  Government  after  the  war,  yet  its  glory  was  not 
forgotten.  As  Congress  had  created  the  Union,  it  was 
most  natural  that  our  fathers  should  say  Congress 
should  also  create  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation. 
And  within  two  weeks  after  the  Convention  assembled 
they  voted  for  that  plan  with  absolute  unanimity. 

"  But  with  equal  unanimity  they  agreed  that  this  plan 
would  be  fatal  to  the  stability  of  the  Government  they 
were  about  to  establish,  if  they  did  not  couple  with  it 
some  provision  that  should  make  the  President's  functions 
independent  of  the  power  that  created  him.  To  effect 
this,  they  provided  that  the  President  should.be  ineligi- 
ble for  re-election.  They  said  it  would  never  do  to  create 
a  Chief  Executive  by  the  voice  of  the  National  Legislature, 
and  then  allow  him  to  be  re-elected  by  that  same  voice ; 
for  he  would  thus  become  their  creature. 

^'  And  so,  from  the  first  day  of  their  session  in  May  to 
within  five  days  of  its  close  in  September,  they  grappled 
with  the  mighty  question.  I  have  many  times,  and  re- 
cently very  carefully,  gone  through  all  the  records  that 
are  left  to  us  of  that  great  transaction.  I  find  that  more 
than  one-seventh  of  all  the  pages  of  the  Madison  papers  are 
devoted  to  this  Samson  of  questions,  how  the  Executive 
should  be  chosen  and  made  independent  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  made  the  choice.  This  topic  alone  occupied 
more  than  one-seventh  of  all  the  time  of  the  Convention. 

*' After  a  long  and  earnest  debate,  after  numerous 
votes  and  reconsiderations,  they  were  obliged  utterly  to 
abandon  the  plan  of  creating  the  Chief  Executive  by 
means  of  the  National  Legislature.  I  will  not  stop  now 
to  prove  the  statement  by  a  dozen  or  more  pungent  quota- 
tions from  the  masters  of  political  science  in  that  great 
assembly,  in  which  they  declared  that  it  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  the  liberty  of  the  people  and  to  the  permanence  of 
the  republic  if  they  did  not  absolutely  exclude  the  National 
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Legislature  from  any  share  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"  They  pointed  with  glowing  eloquence  to  the  sad  tut 
instructive  fate  of  those  brilliant  Italian  republics  that 
were  destroyed  because  there  was  no  adequate  separation 
of  powers,  and  because  their  senates  overwhelmed  and 
swallowed  up  the  executive  power,  and,  as  secret  and 
despotic  conclaves,  became  the  destroyers  of  Italian 
liberty. 

'^  At  the  close  of  the  great  discussion,  when  the  last 
vote  on  this  subject  was  taken  by  our  fathers,  they  were 
almost  unanimoas  in  excluding  the  National  Legislature 
from  any  share  whatever  in  the  choice  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  nation.  They  rejected  all  the  plans  of  the 
first  group,  and  created  a  new  instnimentality.  They 
adopted  the  system  of  electors.  When  that  plan  was 
under  discussion  they  used  the  utmost  precaution  to 
hedge  it  about  by  every  conceivable  protection  against  the 
interference  or  control  of  Congress. 

'*In  the  first  place,  they  said  the  States  shall  create 
the  electoral  colleges.  They  allowed  Congress  to  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  colleges, 
except  merely  to  fix  the  time  when  the  States  should  ap- 
point  them.  And,  in  order  to  exclude  Congress  by  posi- 
tive prohibition,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Convention  they 
provided  that  no  member  of  either  House  of  Congress 
should  be  appointed  an  elector  ;  so  that  not  even  by  the 
personal  influence  of  any  one  of  its  members  could  the 
Congress  interfere  with  the  election  of  a  President. 

"  The  creation  of  a  President  under  our  Constitution 
consists  of  three  distinct  steps  :  First,  the  creation  of  the 
electoral  colleges;  second,  the  vote  of  colleges;  and, third, 
the  opening  and  counting  of  their  votes.  This  is  the 
simple  plan  of  the  Constitution. 

*'The  creation  of  the  colleges  is  left  absolutely  to  the 
States,  within  the  five  limitations  I  had  the  honor  to 
mention  to  the  House  a  few  days  ago.  First,  it  must  be 
a  StaU  that  appoints  electors;  secoifd,  the  State  is  limited 
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as  to  the  number  of  electors  they  may  appoint ;  third, 
electors  shall  not  be  members  of  Congress,  nor  officers  of 
the  United  States  ;  fourth,  the  time  for  appointing  elec- 
tors may  be  fixed  by  Congress  ;  and,  fifth,  the  time  when 
their  appointment  is  aunounced,  which  must  be  before  the 
date  for  giving  their  votes,  may  also  be  fixed  by  Con- 
gress. 

"  These  five  simple  limitations,  and  these  alone,  were 
laid  upon  the  States.  Every  other  act,  fact,  and  thing 
possible  to  be  done  in  creating  the  electoral  colleges  was 
absolutely  and  uncontrollably  in  the  power  of  the  States 
themselves.  Within  these  limitations.  Congress  has  no 
more  power  to  touch  them  in  this  work  than  England  or 
France.     That  is  the  first  step. 

^'The  second  is  still  plainer  and  simpler,  namely,  the 
work  of  the  colleges.  They  were  created  as  an  independ- 
ent and  separate  power,  or  set  of  powers,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  President.  They  were  created  by  the 
States.  Congress  has  just  one  thing  to  do  with  them, 
and  only  one  ;  it  may  fix  the  day  when  they  shall  meet. 
By  the  act  of  1792  Congress  fixed  the  day  as  it  still  stands 
in  the  law  ;  and  there  the  authority  of  the  Congress  over 
the  colleges  ended. 

^*  There  was  a  later  act — of  1845 — which  gave  to  the 
States  the  authority  to  provide  by  law  for  filling  yacan- 
cics  of  electors  in  these  colleges  ;  and  Congress  has  passed 
no  other  law  on  the  subject.  , 

^*  The  States  having  created  them,  the  time  of  their 
assemblage  having  been  fixed  by  Congress,  and  their 
power  to  fill  vacancies  having  been  regulated  by  State 
laws,  the  colleges  are  as  independent  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  as  is  any  department  of  the  Government 
within  its  sphere.  Being  thus  equipped,  their  powers  are 
restrained  by  a  few  simple  limitations  laid  upon  them  by 
the  Constitution  itself  :  first,  they  must  vote  for  a  native- 
born  citizen  ;  second,  for  a  man  who  has  been  fourteen  years 
a  resident  of  the  United  States  ;  third,  at  least  one  of  the 
persons  for  whom  they  vote  must  not  be  a  citizen  of  their 
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own  state  ;  fourth,  the  mode  of  yoting  and  certifying 
their  returns  is  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  itself. 
Within  these  simple  and  plain  limitations  the  electoral 
colleges  are  absolutely  independent  of  the  States  and  of 
Congress. 

''  One  fact  in  the  history  of  the  CoDstitutional  Con- 
yention,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed  in  any  of  the  re- 
cent debates,  illustrates  very  clearly  how  careful  our 
fathers  were  to  preserve  these  colleges  from  the  interfer- 
ence of  Congress,  and  to  protect  their  independence  by 
the  bulwarks  of  the  Constitution  itself.  In  the  draft 
of  the  electoral  system  reported  September  4,  1787,  it  was 
provided  that  Congi*ess  'may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  and  assembling  of  the  electors  and  the  manner  of 
certifying  a7id  transmitting  thsir  votes.^ 

"  That  was  the  language  of  the  original  draft ;  but 
our  fathers  had  determined  that  the  National  Legislature 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  colleges  ; 
and  the  words  that  gave  Congress  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  manner  of  certifying  and  transmitting  their  votes 
were  stricken  out.  The  instrument  itself  prescribed  the 
mode.  Thus  Congress  was  wholly  expelled  from  the 
colleges.  The  Constitution  swept  the  ground  clear  of  all 
intruders,  and  placed  its  own  imperial  guardianship 
around  the  independence  of  the  electoral  colleges  by  for- 
bidding even  Congress  to  enter  the  sacred  circle.  No 
Congressman  could  enter ;  and,  except  to  fix  the  day  of 
their  meeting.  Congress  could  not  speak  to  the  electors. 

.  "  These  colleges  are  none  the  less  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent because  they  exist  only  for  a  day.  They  meet 
on  the  same  day  in  all  the  States  ;  they  do  their  work 
summarily  in  one  day,  and  dissolve  forever.  There  is  no- 
power  to  interfere,  no  power  to  recall  them,  no  power  to 
revise  their  action.  Their  work  is  done  ;  the  record  is 
made  up,  signed,  sealed,  and  transmitted ;  and  thus  the 
second  great  act  in  the  Presidential  election  is  completed. 
I  ought  to  correct  myself  ;  the  second  act  is  the  Presi- 
dential election.     The  election  is  finished  the  hour  when 
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the  electoral  colleges  have  cast  their  votes  and  sealed  up 
the  record. 

''  Stilly  there  is  a  third  step  in  the  process ;  and  it  is 
shorter,  plainer,  simpler  than  the  other  two.  These 
sealed  certificates  of  the  electoral  colleges  are  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  where  they  rest  under  the 
silence  of  the  seals  for  more  than  two  months.  The  Con- 
stitution assumes  that  the  result  of  the  election  is  still 
unknown.  But  on  a  day  fixed  by  law,  and  the  only  day 
of  all  the  days  of  February  on  which  the  law  commands 
Congress  to  be  in  session,  the  last  act  in  the  plan  of  elect- 
ing a  President  is  to  be  performed. 

'' How  plain  and  simple  are  the  words  that  describe 
this  third  and  last  step  !    Here  they  are: 

"  'The  Presidenttof  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.* 

''Here  is  no  ambiguity.  Two  words  dominate  and 
inspire  the  clause.  They  are  the  words  open  and  count 
These  words  are  not  shrouded  in  the  black-letter  mysteries 
of  the  law.  They  are  plain  words,  understood  by  every 
man  who  speaks  our  mother-tongue,  and  need  no  lexicon 
or  commentary. 

"Consider  the  grand  and  simple  ceremonial  by  which 
the  third  act  is  to  be  completed.  On  the  day  fixed  by  law, 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  are  assembled.  The  President 
of  the  Senate,  who,  by  the  Constitution,  has  been  made 
the  custodian  of  the  sealed  certificates  from  all  the 
electoral  colleges,  takes  his  place.  The  Constitution  re- 
quires a  'person'  and  a  'presence.'  That  'person'  is  the 
President  of  the  Senate;  and  that  'presence'  is  the 
'  presence'  of  the  two  Houses.  Then  two  things  are  to  be 
rfone.  The  certificates  are  to  be  opened,  and  tlje  votes  are 
to  be  counted.  These  are  not  legislative  acts,  but  clearly 
and  plainly  executive  acts.  I  challenge  any  man  to  find 
anywhere  an  accepted  definition  of  an  executive  act  that 
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does  not  inclnde  both  these.  They  caBnot  be  tortured 
into  a  meaning  that  will  carry  them  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  executive  action.  And  one  of  these  acts  the  President 
of  the  Senate  is  peremptorily  ordered  to  perform.  The 
Constitution  commands  him  to  'open  all  the  certificates.* 
Certificates  of  what  ?  *  Certificates  of  the  votes  of  the 
electoral  colleges.  Not  any  certificates  that  anybody  may 
choose  to  send,  but  certificates  of  electors  appointed  by 
the  States.  The  President  of  the  Senate  is  presumed  to 
know  what  are  the  States  in  the  Union,  who  are  their 
officers,  and,  when  he  opens  the  certificates,  he  learns 
from  the  official  record  who  have  been  appointed  electors, 
and  he  finds  their  votes. 

*'  The  Constitution  contemplated  the  President  of  the 
Senate  as  the  Vice-President  of  the  .United  States,  the 
elect  of  all  the  people.  And  to  him  is  confided  the  great 
trust,  the  custodianship  of  the  only  official  record  of  the 
election  of  President.  What  is  it  to  *open  the  certifi- 
cates'? It  would  be  a  narrow  and  inadequate  view  of 
that  word  to  say  that  it  means  only  the  breaking  of  the 
seals.  To  open  an  envelope  is  not  to  '  open  the  certifi- 
cates.' The  certificate  is  not  the  paper  on  which  the 
record  is  made  ;  it  is  the  record  itself.  To  open  the  cer- 
tificate is  not  a  physical,  but  an  intellectual  act.  It  is  to 
make  patent  the  record  ;  to  publish  it.  When  that  is 
done  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  is  pub- 
lished. But  one  thing  remains  to  be  done  ;  and  here  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  changes  from  the  active  to 
the  passive  voice,  from  tlie  personal  to  the  impersonal. 
To  the  trusted  custodian  of  the  votes  succeeds  the  imper- 
sonality of  arithmetic  ;  the  votes  have  been  made  known  ; 
there  remains  only  the  command  of  the  Constitution, 
*  They  shall  be  counted  ; '  that  is,  the  numbers  shall  be 
added  up. 

"No  further  act  is  required.  The  Constitution  itself 
declares  thi  result  : 

*' '  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
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for  President  shall  be  President,  if  such  number  be  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed.' 

*'  If  no  person  has  such  majority,  the  House  of  Sepre- 
sentatiyes  shall  immediately  choose  a  President ;  not  the 
House  as  organized  for  legislation,  but  a  new  electoral 
college  is  created  out  of  the  members  of  the  House,  by 
means  of  which  each  State  has  oue  Yote  for  President, 
and  only  one. 

''To  review  the  ground  over  which  I  have  traveled; 
The  several  acts  that  constitute  the  election  of  a  Presi-* 
dont  may  be  symbolized  by  a  pyramid  consisting  of  three 
massive,  separate  blocks.  The  first,  the  creation  of  the 
electoral  college  by  the  States,  is  the  broad  base.  It  em- 
braces the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive 
powers  of  the  States.  All  the  departments  of  the  State 
Government  and  all  the  voters  of  the  State  co5perate  in 
shaping  and  perfecting  it. 

"The  action  of  the  electoral  colleges  forms  the  second 
block,  perfect  in  itself,  and  independent  of  the  others, 
superimposed  with  exactness  upon  the  first. 

'*  The  opening  and  counting  of  the  votes  of  the  col- 
leges is  the  little  block  that  crowns  and  completes  the 
pyramid. 

"  Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  grand  and  simple  plan 
by  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  empowered  all 
the  people,  acting  under  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  to 
create  special  and  select  colleges  of  independent  electors 
to  choose  a  President,  who  should  be,  not  the  creature  of 
Congress,  nor  of  the  States,  but  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  whole  nation,  the  elect  of  all  the  people. 

''  When  the  Constitution  was  completed  and  sent  to 
the  people  of  the  States  for  ratification,  it  was  subjected 
to  the  severest  criticism  of  the  ablest  men  of  that  genera- 
tion. Those  sections  which  related  to'  the  election  of 
President  not  only  escaped  censure,'  but  received  the 
highest  commendation.  The  sixty-seventh  number  of 
'The  Federalist/  written  by  Alexander  Hamilton^  was 
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deroted  to  this  feature  of  the  instrument.  That  great 
writer  congratulated  the  country  that  the  Conyention  had 
devised  a  method  that  made  the  President  free  from  all 
preexisting  hodies,  that  protected  the  process  of  election 
from  all  interference  by  Congress^  and  from  the  cabals  and 
intrigues  so  likely  to  arise  in  legislative  bodies. 

'^ '  The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  iTnited  States  is  almost  the  only  i)art  of  the  system 
of  any  consequence  which  has  escaped  without  severe  cen- 
sure, or  which  has  received  the  slightest  mark  of  approba- 
tion from  its  opponents.  The  most  plausible  of  these 
who  has  appeared  in  print  has  even  deigned  to  admit 
that  the  election  of  the  President  is  pretty  well  guarded. 
I  venture  somewhat  further,  and  hesitate  not  to  affirm 
that,  if  the  manner  of  it  be  not  perfect,  is  it  at  least  ex- 
cellent. It  unites  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  advantages 
the  union  of  which  was  to  bo  wished  for.  It  was  desir- 
able  that  the  sense  of  the  people  should  operate  in  the 
choice  of  the  person  to  whom  so  important  a  trust  was  to 
be  confided.  This  end  will  be  answered  by  committing  the 
right  of  making  it  not  to  any  prefistablishcd  body,  but  to' 
men  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  special  purpose  and  at  the 
particular  juncture.  .  .  .  They  have  not  made  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  President  to  depend  on  any  preexisting  bodies 
of  men,  who  might  be  tampered  with  beforehand  to  pros- 
titute their  votes ;  but  they  have  referred  it  in  tho  first 
instance  to  an  immediate  act  of  the  people  of  America,  to 
be  exerted  in  the  choice  of  persons  for  the  temporary  and 
sole  purpose  of  making  the  appointment.  And  they  have 
excluded  from  eligibility  to  this  trust  all  those  who 
from  situation  might  be  suspected  of  too  great  devotion  to 
the  President  in  office.  .  .  . 

** '  Another  and  no  less  important  desideratum  was 
that  the  Executive  should  be  independent  for  his  continu- 
ance in  office  on  all  but  the  people  themselves.  He  might 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  his  duty  to  hi3  complais- 
ance for  those  whose  favor  was  necessary  to  duration  of 
his  official  conseouence.  This  advantage  will  also  be  se- 
cured bv  viakingiis  reflection  to  depend  on  the  special 
body  or  representatives,  deputed  by  the  society  for  the 
single  purpose  of  making  the  important  ch'^icet — I¥om 
the  Sixtf/'seventh  Jiumber  of  '*  The  Federalist" ' 
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"  The  earliest  commentator  upon  the  Gonstittition,  St- 
George  Tucker  of  Virginia^  writing  iCt  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  made  this  clause  of  the  Constitution 
the  subject  of  special  eulogy,  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent were  to  be  brief,  summary,  and  decisiye ;  that  the 
j'ight  of  the  President  to  his  office  depends  upon  no  <me 
but  the  people  themseWes,  and  that  the  certificates  cf  his 
election  were  to  be  publicly  opened  *  and  counted  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  National  Legislature.' 

'*  ^The  electors,  we  perceive,  are  to  assemble  on  one 
and  the  same  day,  in  all  the  different  States,  at  as  many 
different  places,  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  and   on  that  day  are  simply  to  give  their  votes ; 
they  then  disperse  and  return  to  their  respective  habita- 
tions and  occupations  immediately.     No  pretext  can  bo 
had  for  delay;  no  opportunity  is  furnished  for  intrigue 
and  cabal.     The  certificates  oi  their  votes    .     .     .     are 
to  be  publicly  opened  and  counted  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  National  Legislature.     .     .     .     There  is  no  room 
for  the  turbulence  of  a  Campus  Martins  or  a  Polish  Diet 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  for  the  intrigues  of  the  Sacred  Col-  . 
lege  or  a  Venetian  Senate  on  the  other  ;  unless  when  it 
unfortunately  happens  that  two  persons,  having  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  number  of  electors  in  their  favor,  have 
likewise  an  equal  number  of  votes,  or  where  by  any  other 
means  the  election  may  devolve  upon  the  House. of  Bep- 
resent atives.     Then,  indeed,  intrigue  and  cabal  may  have 
their  full  scope  ;  then  may  the  existence  of  the  Union  be 
put  in  extreme  hazard. — Tuckefs  ^^  Blackstone"  Appeal-- 
dix,  pp.  32G-'27.' 

*^  The  authorities  I  have  quoted  show  that,  great  as 
was  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  mode  of  choos- 
ing a  President,  there  was  still  an  apprehension  that 
trouble  would  arise  from  Congress'  by  the  only  avenue 
Jeft  open  for  its  influence,  namely,  the  contingency  in 
which  the  House  might  elect.  Every  other  door  was  shut 
and  barred  against  the  interference  of  Congress  or  any 
member  of  Congress." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


OAS7IELD  S    LATEST   BBBVtOBe    IN 

Before  General  (Jarfield's  return  from 
there  was  an  election  for  Speaker  held  in  tht 
fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Kerr,  who  had  been  n 
deatli.  The  E«pubUcanB  in  tlie  Ilouee  cast 
for  Garfield.  The  Democrats,  having  a  major 
one  of  their  own  party  for  Speaker.  It  was  re 
complimentary  vote  on  the  part  of  the  Bepal 
they  knew  they  could  not  elect  a  Speaker. 

Mr.  Blaine  had  now  left  the  House,  and  g 
Senate,  and  Geaeral  Garfield  became  the  ] 
leader  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress.  On 
been  familiar  with  his  Congressional  career 
wrote  of  hira,  during  the  Sessions  of  the  Forty 
ipress,  as  follows : 

"As  a  leader  in  the  House  he  is  more  ca 
less  dashing  than  Blaine,  and  his  judicial  tni 
makes  him  too  prone  to  look  for  two  sides  of 
for  him  to  be  an  efficient  partisan.  When  the  i 
touches  his  convictions,  however,  he  becomes  i 
aroused,  and  strikes  tremendous  blows.  Blaii 
were  to  continually  harass  the  enemy  by  shar 
surprises  and  picket-firing.  Garfield  waits  for 
tunity  to  deliver  a  pitched  battle,  and  his  gen 
shown  to  best  advantage  when  the  fight  is  a  fai 
waged  on  grounds  where  each  party  thinks  itsi 
est.  l^en  his  solid  shot  of  argument  are  e 
efieotive." 
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At  the  opening  of  the  Forty-fifth  Oongrefls  (1877-79), 
General  Garfield  was  again  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Speaker,  but  the  Democrats  having  still  a  majority  in  the 
House,  he  was,  of  course,  not  elected.  He  was  again 
assigned  a  position  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
of  which  Mr.  Wood  was  again  made  chairman ;  and  he 
was  also  one  of  the  Committee  on  Bules.  He  was  again 
the  Kepublican  leader  of  the  House,  and  most  ably  and 
wisely  did  he  perform  the  functions  of  that  leadership. 

Mr.  Hayes  took  his  seat  as  President  of  the  United 
States  (March  4,  1877),  after  delivering  a  conciliatory 
Inaugural  Address.  His  coiTcsponding  policy — ^that  of 
conciliation  toward  the  people  of  the  South — soon  met 
with  strenuous  opposition  from  the  more  radical  Bepab- 
licans.  These  formed  a  large  wing  of  the  Bepublican 
party.  Many  considered  that  policy  ill-advised  and  dan- 
gerous. They  did  not  believe  that  a  political  millennium 
had  arrived — that  the  lamb  and  the  lion  were  ready  or 
willing  to  "lie  down  together;"  and  the  President  was 
bitterly  assailed  by  leadere  and  portions  of  the  press  of 
his  own  party.  He  was  even  denounced  as  a  "  traitor " 
and  a  "  renegade  ; "  but  before  the  closing  of  his  adminis- 
tration, these  very  men  and  these  newspapers,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  candidly  acknowledged  that  he  was  right  and 
that  they  were  wrong. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  conciliatory  policy.  President 
Hayes  had  comparatively  few  defenders.  The  wise  and 
just  Grarfield  was  among  them,  and  used  his  utmost  en- 
deavors to  prevent  a  rupture  in  the  party.  A  caucus 
was  dreaded,  and,  chiefly  through  Garfield's  exertions, 
no  caucus  was  held  until  Mr.  Potter,  of  New  York,  made 
a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inves- 
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tigate  the  title  of  Mr.  Hayes  to  his  seat.  This  united  the 
Bepnblican  party  for  awhile.  They  held  a  caucus,  and 
worked  harmoniously  in  denouncing  the  "  Potter  inves- 
tigation "  as  revolutionary  in  its  tendency  and  intent.  In 
a  speech  in  the  House  on  "  The  Policy  of  Pacification,'' 
General  Garfield  said,  after  briefly  reviewing  the  policy 
of  President  Grant  in  this  direction  : 

**  Men  who  looked  upon  the  duties  of  the  administra- 
tion as  only  civil,  criticised  it  savagely  because  the 
military  element  entered  into  it  so  largely.  Men  who 
looked  at  the  administration  from  the  strong  ground  of 
military  government,  criticised  it  as  too  feeble — lacking 
the  force  and  vigor  of  military  command.  But  out  of 
these  mingled  elements,  step  by  step,  and  year  by  year, 
the  administration  emerged  from  the  entanglements  of 
the  situation,  working  its  way  up  to  the  level  of  peace. 

"  Our  great  military  chieftain,  who  brought  the  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  had  command  as  chief  execu- 
tive during  eight  years  of  turbulent,  difficult,  and  eventful 
administration.  He  saw  his  administration  dria.wing  to  a 
close,  and  his  successor  elected — who,  studying  the  ques- 
tion, came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  epoch  had  arrived, 
the  hour  had  struck,  when  it  was  possible  to  declare 
that  the  semi-military  period  was  ended,  and  the  era  of 
peace  methods,  of  civil  processes,  should  be  fully  inaugu- 
rated. With  that  spirit,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
third  era,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  camo  into  the  Presidency. 
I  ought  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  more  than  any  other 
public  man  we  have  known,  the  present  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  an  optimist.  He  looks  on  the  best  side  of 
things.  He  is  hopeful  for  the  future,  and  prefers  to  look 
upon  the  bright  side  rather  than  upon  the  dark  and  sinister 
side  of  human  nature.  His  faith  is  larger  than  the  faith 
of  most  of  us;  and  with  his  faith  and  hope  ho  has  gone  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  Constitution  in  offering  both  hands 
of  fellowship  and  all  the  olive-branches  of  peace  to  bring 
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back  good  feeling,  and  achieye  the  real  pacification  to 
this  country." 

At  the  Special  Session  of  Congress  in  the  Fall  of 
1877,  the  opposers  of  Resumption  made  determined 
efforts  to  carry  out  their  financial  policy.  General  Ewing, 
of  Ohio,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House,  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Resumption  Act.  Then  began  another  battle  on 
Finance,  in  which  General  Garfield  dealt  heavy  blows 
upon  the  antagonists  of  the  National  honor  and  pros- 
perity. He  delivered,  in  the  House,  one  of  his  most 
effective  speeches  on  the  subject,  but  argument  and  re- 
monstrance were  futile.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  but 
failed  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

In  March  following,  William  D.  Kelley,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  a  speech  in  which  he  used  offensive  personal 
language,  attempted  to  overturn  the  doctrines  of  Gar- 
field's speech.  The  next  day>  Garfield  replied  to  it, 
meeting  Kelley 's  theories  with  stubborn  facts,  and  turning 
the  latter's  historical  references  against  that  speaker  so 
adroitly  that  the  whole  House  was  filled  with  admiration. 
The  most  telling  part  of  the  speech  was  where  he 
showed,  from  the  record,  that,  in  1865,  Kelley  had  ad- 
vocated Resumption  as  a  necessity.  This  thrust  was 
enjoyed  by  his  hearers  on  both  sides,  and  set  the  whole 
country  laughing  at  the  vanquished  Pennsylvanian. 

General  Garfield  strenuously  opposed  the  Silver  Bills, 
so  called,  which  were  introduced  and  caused  fierce  con- 
tests during  the  consideration  of  the  repeal  of  the  Resump- 
tion Act.  Within  the  circle  of  nine  States  around  and  in- 
cluding Ohio,  General  Garfield  was  the  only  political  leader 
on  either  side  who  voted  against  measures  for  oppressing 
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the  industry  of  the  country  with  depreciated  silver  coins, 
which  the  "Bland  Bill"  contemplated.  He  was  not 
opposed  to  silver ;  he  was  in  favor  of  it.  But  he  insisted 
that  silver  coin  should  be  equal  in  value  with  gold  coin, 
so  that  every  dollar  should  be  at  par  before  the  law.  This 
result  was  finally  reached  by  a  modification  of  the 
original  bill,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  the  coinage 
of  silver  should  be  of  a  certain  standard,  and  the  issue 
should  not  exceed  a  certain  sum  a  month.  This  limit- 
ation saved  the  country  from  a  great  evil. 

The  "  Honest  Money  League  of  the  Northwest,"  having 
its  headquarters  in  Chicago,  celebrated  the  Act  of  Re- 
sumption at  a  meeting  there  on  January  2, 1879.  Garfield 
was  invited  to  address  them.  He  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  made  an  admirable  speech,  bristling  all  over  with 
facts  and  sound  opinions. 

Soon  after  tliis,  and  nearly  two  months  after  Resumption 
had  been  most  successfully  accomplished,  General  Ewing 
was  the  leader  in  a  solemn  farce,  by  an  attempt  to  carry 
out  his  favorite  measure  of  repeal  of  the  Resumption  Act. 
The  bill  was  buried  beyond  a  hope  of  resurrection  under 
a  resolution  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  Some  solemn  funeral 
orations  were  delivered,  while  General  Garfield  enlivened 
the  spirits  of  the  mourners  with  a  jocular  speech  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  buried  bill  as  a  "  belated  ghost  wandering 
back,  *  revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,'  and  awak- 
ing old  familiar  echoes." 

The  Forty-sixth  Congress  (1879-'81)  met  in  special 
session  on  March  18,  1879.  The  cause  of  this  special  ses- 
sion being  called  was  the  fact  that  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Forty -fifth  Congress,  just  closed,  two  of  the  twelve 
gret  t  appropriation  bills  bad  failed  to  become  laws,  namely, 
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the  Army  Bill  and  the  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial 
Bill,  the  two  requiring  an  appropriation  of  about 
$40,000,000. 

The  cause  of  this  failure  was  the  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Democratic  majoritj^  in  the  House,  that  three 
measures,  distinct  and  independent,  namely :  the  material 
modification  of  the  laws  respecting  the  use  of  the  Army ; 
the  repeal  of  the  Jurors'  Test  Oath ;  and  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  regulating  the  election  of  members  of  Congress, 
should  be  incorporated  in  these  appropriation  bills,  as 
"  ridere."  The  Senate,  in  which  there  was  a  small  He- 
publican  majority,  refused  to  incorporate  these  measures, 
and  there  was  a  dead-lock,  which  was  not  broken  when 
that  Congress  expired.  Through  Senator  Beck  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  Democrats  in  the  House  threatened  to  block 
the  wheels  of  Government,  saying  in  substance : 

'*  Unless  these  rights  are  secured  to  the  people  in  the 
bill  sent  to  the  Senate,  they  will  refuse,  under  their  con- 
stitutional right,  to  make  appropriations  to  carry  on  the 
Government,  if  the  dominant  majority  in  the  Senate  in- 
sists upon  the  maintenance  of  those  laws  and  refuses  to 
consent  to  their  repeal." 

At  the  8j)ecial  session  an  Army  bill  was  introduced 
(March  27, 1879),  without  the  clause  respecting  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  arrny,  but  containing  the  following  ob- 
jectionable secticn : 

"No  military  or  naval  6flScer,  or  other  person  engaged 
in  the  civil,  military,  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
shall  order,  bring,  keep,  or  have  under  his  authority  or 
control,  any  troops  or  armed  men  at  the  place  where  any 
general  or  special  election  is  held  in  any  State^  unless  it 
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be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the  United 
States ; "  and  that  section  5528  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  "  Every  officer  of 
the  army  or  navy,  or  other  person  in  the  civil,  military, 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  who  orders,  brings, 
keeps,  or  has  under  his  authority  or  control,  any  troops 
or  armed  men  at  any  place  where  a  general  or  special 
election  is  held  in  any  State,  unless  such  force  be  neces- 
sary to  repel  armed  enemies  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  tlian  $5,000  and  suffer  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  five 
years,'* 

On  the  29tli  Greneral  Grarfield  made  a  telling  speech 
in  which  was  embodied  a  terril)le  indictment  of  the  policy 
of  the  majority  in  the  House.     He  said : 

"  I  have  no  hope  of  being  able  to  convey  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  my  own  conviction  of  the  very  great 
gravity  and  solemnity  of  the  crisis  which  this  decision  of 
the  Chair  and  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  has  brought 
upon  this  country.  I  wish  I  could  be  proved  a  false 
prophet  in  reference  to  the  result  of  this  action.  I  wish 
I  could  be  overwhelmed  with  the  proof  that  I  am  utterly 
mistaken  in  my  views.  But  no  view  I  have  ever  taken 
has  entered  more  deeply  and  more  seriously  into  my  con- 
victions than  this  :  that  this  House  has  to-day  resolved  to 
enter  upon  a  revolution  against  the  Constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
intention  exists  in  the  minds  of  half,  the  Representatives 
who  occupy  the  other  side  of  this  hall.  I  hope  it  does 
not.  I  am  ready  to  believe  it  does  not  exist  to  any  large 
extent.  But  I  mean  to  say  the  consequence  of  the  pro- 
gramme just  adopted,  if  persisted  in,  is  nothing  less  than 
the  total  subversion  of  this  Government." 

General  Gai'field  tlien  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
struggle  in   the  preceding  Congress,  and  pointed  out  sev- 
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eral  ways  in  which  our  government  could  be  destroyed 
without  armed  revolution.  He  spoke  of  Public  Opinion 
as  the  sovereign  power,  amply  able  and  always  willing  to 
guard  all  the  approaches  for  assailants  on  the  life  of  the 
Nation.     He  continued : 

*^  Up  to  this  hour  our  sovereign  has  never  failed  us. 
There  has  never  been  such  a  refusal  to  exercise  those  pri- 
mary functions  of  sovereignty  as  either  to  endanger  or 
to  cripple  the  Government,  nor  have  the  majority  of  the 
Representatives  of  that  sovereign,  in  either  house  of  Con- 
gress, ever  before  announced  their  purpose  to  use  their 
voluntaiy  powers  for  its  destruction ;  and  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  and,  I  will  add,  for  the  first  time 
in  two  centuries  in  the  history  of  any  English-speaking 
nation,  is  it  proposed  and  insisted  that  these  voluntary 
powers  shall  be  used  for  the  destruction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  proposi- 
tion which  I  read  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  and 
which  is  the  programme  announced  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to-day,  is  this  :  that  if  this  House  cannot  have  its  own 
way  in  certain  matters,  not  connected  with  appropriations, 
it  will  so  use,  or  refrain  from  using,  its  voluntai-y  powers, 
as  to  destroy  the  Government." 

«  *  *  «  41  * 

"  Our  theory  of  law  is  free  consent.  That  is  the 
granite  foundation  of  our  whole  superstructure.  Nothing 
in  the  Eepublic  can  be  law  without  consent — the  free  con- 
sent of  the  House  ;  the  free  consent  of  the  Senate  ;  the 
free  consent  of  the  Executive,  or,  if  he  refuse  it,  the  free 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  these  bodies.  Will  any  man  deny 
that  ?  Will  any  man  challenge  a  line  of  the  statement 
that  free  consent  is  the  foundation  rock  of  all  our  institu- 
tions ?  And  yet  the  programme  announced  two  weeks  ago 
was  that,  if  the  Senate  refused  to  consent  to  the  demand 
of  the  House,  the  Government  should  stop.  And  the 
proposition  was  thon,  and  the  programme  is  now,  that, 
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although  there  is  not  a  Senate  to  be  coerced,  there  is  still 
a  third  independent  branch  in  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Government  whose  consent  is  to  be  coerced  at  the  peril  of 
the  destruction  of  this  Government ;  that  is,  if  the  Prfesi- 
dent,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  shall  exercise  his  plain 
constitutional  right  to  refuse  his  consent  to  £his  proposed 
legislation,  the  Congress  will  so  use  its  voluntary  powers 
as  to  destroy  the  Government.  This  is  the  proposition 
which  we  confront ;  and  we  denounce  it  as  revolution. 

"It  makes  no  difference,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
issue  is.  If  it  were  the  simplest  and  most  inoffensive  prop- 
osition in  the  world,  yet  if  you  demand,  as  a  matter  of 
coercion,  that  it  shall  be  adopted  against  the  free  consent 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  every  fair-minded  man  in 
America  is  bound  to  resist  you  as  much  as  though  his  own 
life  depended  upon  his  resistance." 

• 
General  Garfield  then  showed  that  the  laws  now  pro- 
posed to  be  repealed  were  of  Democratic  origin,  and  he 
denounced  this  attempt  of  a  political  party  to  carry  their 
party  measures  by  forcing  "  riders  "  on  appropriation  bills 
as  a  "  New  Rebellion,"  which  differed  from  the  old  one  of 
1861  only  in  this:  "The  first  proposed  to  ahoot^  the 
second  to  starve  the  Government  to  death."  He  con- 
tinued : 

"Now,  by  a  method  which  the  wildest  secessionist 
scorned  to  adopt,  it  is  proposed  to  make  this  new  assault 
upon  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

"Gentlemen,  we  have  calmly  surveyed  this  new  field 
of  conflict ;  we  have  tried  to  count  the  cost  of  the  struggle, 
as  we  did  that  of  1861,  before  we  took  up  your  gage  of 
battle.  Though  no  human  foresight  could  forecast  the 
awful  loss  of  blood  and  treasure,  yet  in  the  name  of 
liberty  and  union  we  accepted  the  issue  and  fought  it  out 
to  the  end.     We  made  the  appeal  to  our  august  sovereign, 
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to  the  omnipotent  public  opinion  of  America^  to  determine 
whether  the  Union  should  perish  at  yovir  hands.  You 
know  the  result.  And  now,  lawfully,  in  the  exercise  of 
of  our  right  as  Representatives,  we  take  up  the  gage  you 
have  this  day  thrown  down,  and  appeal  again  to  our  com- 
mon sovereign  to  determine  whether  you  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  destroy  the  principle  of  free  consent  in  legislation 
under  the  threat  of  starving  the  Government  to  death. 

'^  We  are  ready  to  pass  these  bills  for  the  support  of 
the  Government  at  any  hour  when  you  will  offer  them  in 
the  ordinary  way,  by  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  Coti- 
stitution.  If  you  offer  those  other  propositions  of  legislation 
as  separate  measures,  we  will  meet  you  in  the  fraternal  spirit 
of  fair  debate  and  will  discuss  their  merits.  Some  of  your 
measures  many  of  us  will  vote  for  in  separate  bills.  But 
you  shall  not  coerce  any  independent  branch  of  this 
Government,  even  by  the  threat  of  starvation,  to  surrender 
its  voluntary  powers  until  the  question  has  been  appealed 
to  the  sovereign  and  decided  in  your  favor.  On  this 
ground  we  plant  ourselves,  and  here  we  will  stand  to  the 
end.'* 

Fifteen  or  twenty  members  attempted  to  answer  and 
demolish  the  arguments  of  Garfield,  but  utterly  failed  ; 
and  in  his  reply  to  them  on  April  4,  he  delivered  another 
powerful  and  equally  effective  speech.  The  bill  with 
its  "  riders  "  was  carried  of  course,  but  met  the  veto  of  the 
President. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  special  -Session^  and 
through  the  long  regular  Session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gress (1879-80),  General  Garfield  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  debates  on  the  various  subjects  that  were  brought  be- 
fore the  House.  It  was  on  the  27th  of  June,  1879,  that 
he  made  the  most  effective  of  his  later  speeches  in  Con- 
gress.    It  was  after  Democratic  members  had  revived  the 
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doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty  in  its  most  obnoxious 
features  in  debates  on  the  Marshal's  Appropriations  Bill. 
The  House  was  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  when 
General  Garfield  said : 

^^ Mr.  Chairman  :  ' To  this  favor'  It  has  come  at  last. 
The  great  fleet  that  set  out  on  the  18th  of  March,  with 
all  its  freightage  and  armament,  is  so  shattered  that  now 
all  the  valuables  it  carried  are  embarked  in  this  little 
craft,  to  meet  whatever  fate  the  sea  and  the  storm  may 
offer.  This  little  bill  contains  the  residuum  of  almost 
everything  that  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  at  the 
present  session.  I  will  not  discuss  it  in  detail,  but  will 
speak  only  of  its  central  feature,  and  especially  of  the 
opinions  which  the  discussion  of  that  feature  has  brought 
to  the  surface  during  the  present  session.  The  majority  in 
this  Congress  have  adopted  what  I  consider  very  extreme 
and  dangerous  opinions  on  certain  important  constitu- 
tional questions.  They  have  not  only  drifted  back  to  their 
old  attitude  on  the  subject  of  State  sovereignty,  but  they 
have  pushed  that  doctrine  much  further  than  most  of 
their  predecessors  ever  went  before,  except  during  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  late  war. 

"  So  extreme  are  some  of  these  utterances,  that  noth- 
ing short  of  actual  quotations  from  the  record  will  do 
their  authors  justice.  I  therefore  shall  read  several  ex- 
tracts from  debates  at  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
and  group  them  in  the  order  of  the  topics  discussed. 

''Senator  Wallace  (* Congressional  Record,'  June  3d, 
pp.  3  and  5)  says  : 

" '  The  Federal  Government  has  no  voters ;  it  can 
make  none,  it  can  constitutionally  control  none.  .  .  . 
When  it  asserts  the  power  to  create  and  hold  *'  national 
electionSy"  or  to  reflate  the  conduct  of  the  voter  07i  elec- 
tion day,  or  to  mam  tain  equal  suffrage,  it  tramples  under 
foot  the  very  basis  of  the  Eederal  system,  and  seeks  to 
build  a  consolidated  government  from  a  democratic  re- 
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public.  This  is  the  plain  purpose  of  the  men  now  in  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  this  end  the 
teachings  of  leading  Republicans  liow  are  shaped. 

>|t  .  *  *  4e  *  * 

'^ '  There  are  no  national  voters.  Voters  who  vote  for 
national  representatives  are  qualified  by  State  constitu- 
tions and  State  laws,  and  national  citizenship  is  not  re- 
quired of  a  voter  of  the  State  by  any  provision  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  nor  in  j)raetice. 

>fe  41  ♦  >fe  *  *    ' 

"  '  If  there  be  such  a  thing,  then,  as  a  ^'national  elec- 
tion," it  wants  the  first  element  of  an  election — a  national 
voter.  Th^  Federal  Government,  or  (if  it  suits  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  better)  the  Nation,  has  no  voters.  It 
cannot  create  them,  it  cannot  qualify  them.' 

"Representative  Clark,  of  Missouri  (* Record,' April 
26th,  p.  60),  says  : 

*'  *The  United  States  has  no  voters/ 

"Senator  Maxey,  Texas  ('Record,'  April  2l8t,  p.  72), 
says : 

*'*It  follows  as  surely  as  "grass  grows  and  water 
runs"  that,  under  our  Constitution,  the  entire  control  of 
elections  must  be  under  the  State  whose  voters  assemble ; 
whose  right  to  vote  is  not  drawn  from  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  but  existed  and  was  freely  exercised 
long  before  its  adoption.' 

'     "  Senator  Williams,  Kentucky  ('Record,'  April  26th, 

p.  8),  says: 

"  *  The  Legislatures  of  the  States  and  the  people  of 
the  several  districts  are  the  constituency  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress.  They  receive  their  commis- 
sions from  the  Governor,  and  when  they  resign  (which  is 
very  seldom)  they  send  their  resignations  to  the  Governor, 
and  not  to  the  President.  They  are  State  officers,  and  not 
Federal  officers.' 
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Senator  Whyte  ('Eecord,'  May  21st,  p.  14)  says  : 


'^ 'There  are  no  elections  of  United  States  officers  and 
no  voters  of  the  United  States.  The  roters  are  voters  of 
the  States,  they  are  the  people  of  the  States,  and  t^eir 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  chosen  by 
the  electors  of  the  States  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
States,  whose  agents  they  are.' 

*' '  Mr.  McLane  :  Do  I  understand  him  to  say  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  the  right  to 
keep  the  peace  anywhere  within  a  State  ?  Do  I  under- 
stand him  to  say  that  there  is  any  *'  peace  of  the  UuitQ(| 
States  "  at  all  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ? 

**'Mr.  EoBESOK  :  Certainly  I  do. — (''Record,^'  April 
4th,  p.  14.)' 

"Mr.  McLane  (* Record,'  April  4th,  p.  15)  says: 

"  '  I  believe  that  the  provision  of  law  which  we  are 
about  to  repeal  is  unconstitutional ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it 
is  unconstitutional  for  the  United  States  to  ''keep  the 
peace  "  anywhere  in  the  States,  either  at  the  polls  or  else- 
where ;  and  if  it  were  constitutional,  I  believe,  in  com- 
mon with  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  that  it 
^ould  be  highly  inexpedient  to  exercise  that  power.  .  .  . 

"'When  that  law  used  the  phrase  "to  keep  the 
peace,"  it  could  only  mean  the  peace  of  the  States.  .  .  . 

" '  It  is  not  a  possible  thing  to  have  a  breach  of  the 
United  States  peace  at  the  polls.' 

"  Senator  Whyte  ('  Record,'  May  Slst,  p,  18)  says : 

"*  Sovereignty  is  lodged  with  the  States,  where  it 
had  its  home  long  before  the  Constitution  was  created. 
The  Constitution  is  the  creature  of  that  sovereignty. 
The  Federal  Government  has  no  inherent  sovereignty. 
All  its  sovereign  powers  are  drawn  from  the  States. 

*' '  The  Stat*es  were  in  existence  long  before  the  Union, 
and  the  latter  took  its  birth  from  their  power. 

"'The  State  governments  are  supreme,  by  inherent 
20 
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power  originally  conceded  to  them  by  the  people,  as  to 
the  control  of  local  legislation  and  administration.  The 
Federal  Government  has  no  part  or  lot  in  this  vast  mass 
of  inherent  sovereign  power,  and  its  interference  there- 
with is  utterly  unwarrantable.' 

"  Senator  Wallace  ('  Record,'  June  3d,  pp.  3  and  4) 

says  :  . 

"  '  Thus  we  have  every  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, House,  Senate,  the  Executive  and  Judiciary  De- 
partments, standing  upon  the  State  governments,  and  all 
resting  finally  upon  the  people  of  the  States,  qualified  as 
voters  by  State  Constitutions  and  State  laws.' 


(C 


Senator  Whyte  ('  Record,'  May  21st,  p.  15)  says  : 


" '  No,  Mr.  President ;  it  was  never  declai'ed  that  we 
were  a  Nation. 

^P  ^P  ^r  ^P  ^P  ^^ 

*'  'In  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
the  States  were  the  factors.' 

"These  are  the  declarations  of  seven  distinguished 
members  of  the  present  Congress.  The  doctrines  set 
forth  in  the  above  quotations  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  Democracy  as  represented  in  this 
Capitol. 

''Let  me  summarize  them  :  First,  there  are  no  Na- 
tional elections  ;  second,  the  United  States  has  no  voters  ; 
third,  the  States  have  the  exclusive  right  to  control  all 
elections  of  members  of  Congress ;  fourth,  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  are  State  oflBcers,  or,  as 
they  have  been  called  during  the  present  session,  '  ambas- 
sadors'  or  'agents'  of  the  State  ;  fifth,  the  United  States 
has  no  authority  to  keep  the  peace  anywhere  within  a 
State,  and,  in  fact,  has  no  peace  to  keep ;  sixths  the 
United  States  is  not  a  Nation  endowed  with  sovereign 
power,  but  is  a  confederacy  of  States  ;  seventh,  the  States 
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are  sorereignties  possessing  inherent  supreme  powers ; 
they  are  older  than  the  Union,  and  as  independent  sov- 
ereignties the  State  governments  created  the  Union  and 
determined  and  limited  the  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. 

*^  These  declarations  embody  the  sum  total  of  the  con- 
stitutional doctrines  which  the  Democracy  has  avowed 
during  this  extra  session  of  Congi-ess.  They  form  a  body 
of  doctrines  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  are  more  ex- 
treme than  was  ever  before  held  on  this  subject,  except, 
perhaps,  at  the  very  crisis  of  secession  and  rebellion. 

"  And  they  have  not  been  put  forth  as  abstract  theo- 
ries of  Government.  True  to  the  logic  of  their  convic- 
tions, the  majority  have  sought  to  put  them  in  practice 
by  affirmative  acts  of  legislation. 

**  Let  me  enumerate  these  attempts  :  Ftrst,  they  have 
denounced  as  unconstitutional  all  attempts  of  the  United 
States  to  supervise,  regulate,  or  protect  National  elec- 
tions, and  have  tried  to  repeal  all  laws  on  the  National 
statute-book  enacted  for  that  purpose  ;  second,  following 
the  advice  given  by  Calhoun  in  his  political  testament  to 
his  party,  they  have  tried  to  repeal  all  those  portions  of 
the  venerated  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  the  Act  of  1833 
against  nullification,  the  Act  of  1861,  and  the  acts  amend- 
atory thereof,  which  provide  for  carrying  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  all  controversies  that  relate  to 
the  duties  and  authority  of  any  officer  acting  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  third,  they 
have  attempted  to  prevent  the  President  from  enforcing 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  by  refusing  necessary  supplies, 
and  by  forbidding  the  use  of  the  army  to  suppress  vio- 
lent resistance  to  the  laws,  by  which,  if  they  had  succeeded, 
they  \%)uld  have  left  the  citizens  and  the  authorities  of  the 
States  free  to  obey  or  disobey  the  laws  of  the  Union  as 
they  might  choose. 

''This,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  fair  summary 
both  of  the  principles  and  the  attempted  practice  to  which 
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the  majority  of  this  House  has  treated  the  country  during 
the  extra  session. 

"  Before  quitting  this  topic,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
the  fact  that  the  attempt  made  in  one  of  the  bills  now 
pending  in  this  House,  to  curtail  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  courts,  is  in  the  direct  line  of  the  teachings  of 
John  G.  Calhoun.  In  his  ^Discourse  on  the  Constitution 
and  Government  of  the  United  States,'  published  by  au- 
thority of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  in  1851,  he 
sets  forth  at  great  length  the  doctrine  that  ours  is  not  a 
National  Government,  but  a  confederacy  of  sovereign 
States,  and  then  proceeds  to  point  out  what  he  considers 
the  dangerous  departures  which  the  Government  has  made 
from  his  theory  of  the  Constitution. 

"  The. first  and  most  dangerous  of  these  departures  he 
declares  to  be  the  adoption  of  the  twenty-fifth  section  of 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  by  which  appeals  were  author- 
ized from  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
States  to  the^  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He 
declares  that  section  of  the  act  unconstitutional,  because 
it  makes  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  *  sovereign '  State  subor- 
dinate to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  ;  and  he 
recommends  his  followers  never  to  rest  until  they  have  re- 
pealed, not  only  that  section,  but  also  what  he  calls  the 
still  more  dangerous  law  of  1833,  which  forbids  the  coui:ts 
of  the  States  io  sit  in  judgment  on  the  acts  of  an  oflScer 
of  the  United  States  done  in  pursuance  of  National  law. 
The  present  Congress  has  won  the  unenviable  distinction 
of  making  the  first  attempt,  since  the  death  of  Calhoun, 
to  revive  and  put  in  practice  his  disorganizing  and  de- 
structive theory  of  government. 

**  Firmly  believing  that  these  doctrines  and  attempted 
practice  of  the  present  Congress  are  erroneous  and  per- 
nicious, I  will  state  briefly  the  counter-propositions  : 

*^  I  affirm:  first,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  not  created  by  the  governments  of  the  States, 
but  was  ordained  and  established  by  the  only  sovereign  in 
this  country — ^the  common  superior  of  both  the  States  and 
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the  Nation — ^the  people  themselves ;  second,  that  the 
United  States  is  a  Nation,  having  a  Government  whose 
powers,  as  defined  and  limited  by  the  Constitution, 
operate  upon  all  the  States  in  their  corporate  captJCity 
and  upon  all  the  people;  third,  that  by  its  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial .  authority  the  Nation  is  armed  with 
adequate  power  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution against  all  opposition  of  individuals  or  of  States, 
at  all  times  and  all  places  within  the  Union. 

"  These  are  broad  propositions ;  and  I  take  the  few 
minutes  remaining  to  defend  them.  The  constitutional 
history  of  this  country,  or,  rather,  the  history  of  sov- 
ereignty and  government  in  this  country,  is  comprised  in 
four  sharply  defined  epochs  : 

^  ''First.  Prior  to  the  4th'  day  of  July,  1776,  sov- 
ereignty,  so  far  as  it  can  be  affirmed  of  this  country,  was 
lodged  in  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Every  member  of 
every  colony  (the  colonists  were  not  citizens,  but  subjects) 
drew  his  legal  rights  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
'Every  acre  of  land  in  this  country  was  then  held 
mediately  or  immediately  by  grants  from  that  crown,' 
and  'all  the  civil  niithority  then  existing  or  exercised 
here  flowed  from  the  head  of  the  British  empire.' 

"  Second.  On  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  the  people  of 
these  colonies,  asserting  their  natural  inherent  right  as 
sovereigns,  withdrew  the  sovereignty  from  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  reserved  it  to  themselves.  In  so  far  as 
they  delegated  this  National  authority  at  all  they  dele- 
gated it  to  the  Continental  Congress  assembled  at 
Philadelphia.  That  Cougress  by  general  consent  be- 
came the  supreme  Government  of  this  country — executive, 
judicial,  and  legislative  in  one.  During  the  whole  of  its 
existence  it  wielded  the  supreme  power  of  the  new  Nation. 

"  Third.  On  the  1st  day  of  March,  1781,  the  same 
sovereign  power,  the  people,  withdrew  the  authority  from 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  lodged  it,  so  far  as  they 
lodged  it  at  all,  with  the  Confederation,  which,  though  a 
league  of  States^  was  declared  to  be  a  perpetual  UnioUf 
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'^  Fourth.  When  at  last  our  fathers  found  the  Con- 
federation too  weak  and  inefficient  for  the  purposes  of  a 
great  nation,  they  abolished  it,  and  lodged  the  national 
authority,  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  new  powers,  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  where,  in  spite  of 
all  assaults,  it  still  remains.  All  these  great  acts  were 
done  by  the  only  sovereign  in. this  Republic,  the  people 
themselves. ' 

*^  That  no  one  may  charge  that  I  pervert  history  to 
sustain  my  own  theories,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
not  one  of  the  colonies  declared  itself  free  and  indepen- 
dent. Neither  Virginia  nor  Massachusetts  threw  off  its 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown  as  a  colony.  The  great 
declaration  was  made  not  even  by  all  the  colonies  as  colo- 
nies, but  it  was  made  in  the  name  and  by  authority  of 
'all  the  good  people  of  the  colonies'  as  one  people. 

"  Let  me  fortify  this  position  by  a  great  name  that 
will  shine  for  ever  in  the  constellation  of  our  Southern 
sky — the  name  of  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Convention 
of  South  Carolina  which  ratified  the  Constitution.  In 
this  latter  Convention  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty 
found  a  few  champions  ;  and  their  attempt  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  because  it  established  a 
supreme  National  Government,  was  rebuked  by  him  in 
these  memorable  words.  I  quote  from  his  speech  as  re- 
corded in  Elliott's  '  Debates  : ' 

"  'This  admirable  manifesto,  which,  for  importance  of 
matter  and  elegance  of  composition,  stands  unrivaled, 
sufficiently  confutes  the  honorable  gentleman's  doctrine 
of  the  individual  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
several  States.  In  that  declai'ation  the  several  States  are 
not  even  enumerated,  but  after  reciting,  in  nervous  lan- 
guage, and  with  convincing  arguments,  our  right  to  in- 
dependence, and  the  tyranny  which  compelled  us  to  assert 
it,  the  declaration  is  made  in  the  following  words  :  "  We 
therefore,   the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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Americc^y  in  General  Congress  assembledy  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  in- 
tentions^ da  m  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  these  colgnies,  solemnly  publish  and  de- 
clare that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  ^o 
be,  free  and  independent  States." 

"  '  The  separate  independence  and  individual  sover- 
eignty of  the  several  States  were  never  thought  of  by  the 
enlightened  band  of  patriots  who  framed  this  declaration. 
The  several  States  are  not  even  mentioned  by  name  in 
any  part  of  it,  as  if  it  was  intended  to  impress  this  maxim 
on  America,  that  our  freedom  and  independence  arose 
from  our  union,  and  that  without  it  we  could  neither  be 
free  nor  independent.  Let  us,  then,  consider  all  attempts 
to  weaken  this  union  by  maintaining  that  each  is  separ- 
ately and  individually  independent  as  a  species  of  politi- 
cal heresy,  which  can  never  benefit  us,  but  may  bring  on 
us  the  most  serious  distresses.' 

"  For  a  further  and  equally  powerful  vindication  of 
the  same  view,  I  refer  to  the  ^  Commentaries '  of  Justice 
Story,  vol.  1,  p.  197. 

'^In  this  same  connection,  and  as  a  pertinent  and 
effective  response  to  the  Democratic  doctrines  under  re- 
view, I  quote  from  the  first  Annual  Message  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  than  whom  no  man  of  our  generation  studied 
the  origin  of  the  Union  more  profoundly.     He  said  : 

"  *Our  States  have  neither  more  nor  less  power  than 
that  reserved  to  them  in  the  Union  by  the  Constitution, 
no  one  of  them  ever  having  been  a  State  out  of  the  Union. 
The  original  ones  passed  into  the  Union  even  before  they 
cast  off  their  British  colonial  dependence,  and  the  new 
ones  each  came  into  the  Union  directly  from  a  condition 
of  dependence,  excepting  Texas.  And  even  Texas,  in  its 
temporary  independence,  was  never  designated  a  State. 
The  new  ones  only  took  the  designation  of  States  on  com- 
ing into  the  Union,  while  that  name  was  first  adopted  for 
the  old  ones  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Therein 
the  "  united  colonies  "  were  declared  to  be  "  free  and  in- 
dependent States  ; "  but,  even  then,  the  object  plainly 
was  not  to  declare  their  independence  of  on^  another,  or 
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of  the  Uniofiy  but  directly  the  contrary,  as  their  mutual 
pledge  and  their  mutual  action  before,  at  the  time,  and 
afterward  abundantly  show.     .     .     . 

"  *  The  States  have  their  status  in  the  Union,  and 
they  have  no  other  legal  status.  If  they  break  from  this, 
they  can  only  do  so  against  law  and  by  revolution.  The 
Union,  and  not  themselves  separately,  procured  their  in- 
dependence and  their  liberty.  By  conquest  or  purchase, 
the  Union  gave  each  of  them  whatever  of  independence 
and  liberty  it  has.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the 
States,  and  in  fact  it  created  them  as  States.  Originally 
some  dependent  colonies  made  the  Union,  and  in  turn  the 
Union  threw  off  their  old  dependence  for  them  and  made 
them  States,  such  as  they  are.  Not  one  of  them  ever 
had  a  State  Constitution  independent  of  the  Union.  Of 
course  it  is  not  forgotten  that  all  the  new  States  framed 
their  Constitutions  before  they  entered  the  Union  ;  never- 
theless dependent  upon  and  preparatory  to  coming  into 
the  Union.' 

"  In  further  enforcement  of  the  doctrine  that  the  State 
Governments  were  not  the  sovereigns  who  created  this 
Government,  I  refer  to  the  great  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Chisholm  v. 
The  State  of  Georgia,  reported  in  2  Dallas,  a  decision 
replete  with  the  most  enlightened  national  spirit,  in  which 
the  Court  stamps  with  its  indignant  condemnation  the 
notion  that  the  State  of  Georgia  was  'sovereign'  in  any 
sense  that  made  it  independent  of  or  superior  to  the 
Nation  : 

"  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  said  : 

'* '  As  a  judge  of  this  Court  I  know,  and  can  decide 
upon  the  knowledge,  that  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  when 
they  acted  upon  the  large  scale  of  the  Union  as  a  past  of 
the  "people  of  the  United  States,"  did  not  surrender  the 
supreme  or  sovereign  i)Ower  to  that  State;  but,  as  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Union,  retained  it  to  themselves.  As  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Union,  therefore,  Georgia  is  not  a 
sovereign  State 

"  'Whoever  considers  in  a  combined  and  comprehen- 
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sive  view  the  general  texture  of  the  Constitution  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  intended  to 
form  themselves  into  a  nation  for  national  purposes. 
They  instituted  for  such  purposes  a  National  Govern- 
ment, complete  in  all  its  parts,  with  powers  legislative, 
executive,  and  judiciary,  and  in  all  those  powers  extending 
over  the  whole  nation.  Is  it  congruous  that,  with  regard 
to  such  purposes,  any  man  or  body  of  men,  any  person, 
natural  or  artificial,  should  be  permitted  to  claim  success- 
fully an  entire  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Government  ?' 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dogma  of  State  sovereignty,  which 
has  re-awakened  to  such  vigorous  life  in  this  chamber, 
has  borne  such  bitter  fruits  and  entailed  such  suffering 
upon  our  people  that  it  deserves  more  particular  notice. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  word  'sovereignty'  cannot 
be  fitly  applied  to  any  government  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  found  in  our  Constitution.  It  is  a  feudal  word,  bom 
of  the  despotism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  unknown 
even  in  imperial  Bome.  A  'sovereign'  is  a  person,  a 
prince,  who  has  subjects  that  owe  him  allegiance.  There 
is  no  one  paramount  sovereign  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  person  here  who  holds  any  title  or  authority 
whatever,  except  the  official  authority  given  him  by  law. 
Americans  are  not  subjects,  but  citizens.  Our  only  sov- 
ereign is  the  whole  people.  To  talk  about  the  'inherent 
sovereignty '  of  a  corporation — an  artificial  person — is  to 
talk  nonsense;  and  we  ought  to  reform  our  habit  of  speech 
on  that  subject. 

"  But  what  do  gentlemen  mean  when  they  tell  us  that 
a  State  is  sovereign  ?  What  does  sovereignty  mean  in  its 
accepted  use,  but  a  political  corporation  having  no 
superior  ?  Is  a  State  of  this  Union  such  a  corporation  ? 
Let  us  test  it  by  a  few  examples  drawn  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. No  State  of  this  Union  can  make  war  or  conclude 
a  peace.  Without  the  consent  of  Congi*ess  it  cannot  raise 
or  support  an  army  or  a  navy.  It  cannot  make  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  power,  nor  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  State.     It  cannot  levy  imposts  or 
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duties  on  impoi'ts  or  exports.  It  cannot  coin  money.  It 
cannot  regulate  commerce.  It  cannot  authorize  a  single 
ship  to  go  into  commission  anywhere  on  the  high  seas  ;  if 
it  should,  that  ship  would  be  seized  as  a  pirate,  or  confis- 
cated by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  A  State  cannot 
emit  bills  of  credit.  It  can  enact  no  law  which  makes 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender.  It  has  no 
flag  except  the  flag  of  the  Union.  And  there  are  many 
other  subjects  on  which  the  States  are  forbidden  by  tlie 
Constitution  to  legislate. 

*'  How  much  inherent  sovereignty  is  left  in  a  corpo- 
ration which  is  thus  shorn  of  all  these  great  attributes  of 
sovereignty  ? 

"But  this  is  not  all.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  may  declare  null  and  void  any  law  or  any 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  a  State  which  happens  to  be 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Agaiu,  the  States  appear  as  plaintiffs  and  defend- 
ants before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
They  may  sue  each  other ;  and,  until  the  Eleventh  Amend- 
ment was  adopted,  a  citizen  might  sue  a  State.  These 
*  sovereigns '  may  all  be  summoned  before  their  common 
superior  to  be  judged.  And  yet  they  are  endowed  with 
supreme  inherent  sovereignty ! 

'*  Again,  the  government  of  a  State  may  be  absolutely 
abolished  by  Congress,  in  case  it  is  not  republican  in 
form.  And  finally,  to  cap  the  climax  of  this  absurd  pre- 
tension, every  right  possessed  by  one  of  these  'sovereign* 
States,  every  inherent  sovereign  right,  except  the  single 
right  to  equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  may  be  taken 
away,  without  its  con8ent,  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
Congress  and  three-fourths  of  the  States.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  these  disabilities,  we  hear  them  paraded  as  inde* 
pendent,  sovereign  States,  the  creators  of  the  Union  and 
the  dictators  of  its  powers.  How  inherently  '  sovereign  * 
must  be  that  State  west  of  the  Mississippi  which  the 
Nation  bought  and  paid  for  with  the  public  money,  and 
permitted  to  come  into  the  Union  a  half  century  after  the 
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ConfititntioD  was  adopted  !  And  jet  we  are  told  that  the 
States  are  inhei-ently  sovereign  and  created  the  National 
Goyemment. 

*^  Bead  a  long  line  of  luminons  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Take  the  life  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall, 
that  great  judge,  who  found  the  Constitution  paper  and 
made  it  a  power,  who  found  it  a  skeleton  and  clothed  it 
with  flesh  and  blood.  By  his  wisdom  and  genius  he  made 
it  the  potent  and  beneficent  instrument  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  nation.  Everywhere  he  repelled  the  in-^ 
sidious  and  dangerous  heresy  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  used  in  these  de- 
bates. 

"  Half  a  century  ago  this  heresy  threatened  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Nation.  The  eloquence  of  Webster  and  his 
compeers  and  the  patriotism  and  high  courage  of  Andrew 
Jackson  resisted  and  for  a  time  destroyed^  its  power  ; 
but  it  continued  to  live  as  the  evil  genius,  the  incarnate 
devil,  of  America;  and  in  1861  it  was  the  fatal  phantom  that 
lured  eleven  millions  of  our  people  into  rebellion  against 
their  Government.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  who 
took  up  arms  against  the  Union  stubbornly  resisted  all 
inducements  to  that  fatal  step  until  they  were  summoned 
by  the  authority  of  their  States. 

"  The  dogma  of  State  sovereignty  in  alliance  with 
chattel  slavery  finally  made  its  appeal  to  that  court  of  last 
resort  where  the  laws  are  silent,  and  where  kings  and 
nations  appear  in  arms  for  judgment.  In  that  awful 
court  of  war  two  questions  were  tried  :  Shall  slavery  live? 
And  is  a  State  so  sovereign  that  it  may  nullify  the  laws 
and  detroy  the  Union  ?  Those  two  questions  were  tried 
on  the  thousand  battle-fields  of  the  war  ;  and  if  war  ever 
*  legislates,'  as  a  leading  Democrat  of  Ohio  once  wisely 
affirmed,  then  our  war  legislated  finally  upon  those  sub* 
jects,  and  determined,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  slavery 
should  never  again  live  in  this  Bepublic,  and  that  there  is 
not  sovereignty  enough  in  any  State  to  authorize  its  people 
either  to  detroy  the  Union  or  nullify  its  laws. 
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''I  am  nn willing  to  believe  that  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  Americans  will  ever  again  push  that  doctrine  to 
the  same  extreme ;  and  yet,  in  these  summer  months  of 
1879,  in  the  Congress  of  the  reunited  Nation,   we  find 
the  majority  drifting  fast  and  far  in  the  wrong  direction, 
by  reasserting  much  of  that  doctrine  which  the  war  ought 
to  have  settled  for  ever.     And  what  is  more  lamentable, 
such  declarations  as  those  which  I  read  at  the  outset  are 
finding  their  echoes  in  many  portions  of  the  country 
which  were  lately  the  theatre  of  war.     No  one  can  read 
the  proceedings  at  certain  recent  celebrations,  without  ob- 
serving the  growing  determination  to  assert  that  the  men 
who   fought   against  the  Union    were   not  engaged   in 
treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  Nation,  but  that  they 
did  right  to  fight  for  their  States,  and  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  lost  cause  will  be  victorious.     These  indications 
are  filling  the  people  with  anxiety  and  indignation  ;  and 
they  are  beginning  to  inquire  whether  the  war  has  really 
settled  these  great  questions. 

**  I  remind  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  that  we  have 
not  ounelves  revived  these  issues.  We  had  hoped  they 
were  settled  beyond  recall,  and  that  peace  and  friendship 
might  be  fully  restored  to  our  people. 

"  But  the  truth  requires  me  to  say  that  there  is  one 
indispensable  ground  of  agreement  on  which  alone  we  can 
stand  together,  and  it  is  this  :  The  war  for  the  Union  was 
right,  everlastingly  right ;  and  the  war  against  the  Union 
wrong,  for  ever  wrong.  However  honest  and  sincere  in- 
dividuals may  have  been,  the  secession  was  none  the  less 
rebellion  and  treason.  We  defend  the  States  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  many  and  important  rights,  and  we  defend 
with  equal  zeal  the  rights  of  the  United  States.  The 
rights  and  authority  of  both  were  received  from  the  people 
— the  only  source  of  inherent  power. 

"  We  insist  not  only  that  this  is  a  Nation,  but  that 
the  power  of  the  Government  within  its  own  prescribed 
sphere,  operates  directly  upon  the  States  and  upon  all  the 
people.    Wc  insist  that  our  laws  shall  be  construed  by  our 
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by  our  Executive.  Any  theory 
ith  this  doctrine  ve  will  resist  to 

actions  to  the  subject  of  national 
I  bill  I  remind  gentlemen  that  this 
KepreaentativQB,  The  people  of 
ct  have  a  right  to  know  that  a 
Ic  city  is  elecici!  honestly  and  law- 
king  laws  for  foriy-flvo  millions  of 
I  the  United  States  has  an  interest 
ition  within  the  republic  where 
irre  chosen.  We  insist  that  theee 
onal  elections  shall  be  enforced, 
tin  on  the  statute-books,  and  not 
the  just  and  legal  supervision  of 
ver  again  to  be  surrendered  by 
Jnited  States.  By  our  consent  it 
;d. 

n,  this  bill  is  about  to  be  launched 
JO.  It  goes  not  into  unknown 
laTo  been  wrecked  in  the  same 
s,  and,  I  may  add,  ignoble  voyage 
is  likely  to  be  straight  to  the  bottom." 

,l|  I  here  close  the  record  o£  General  darfiold's  career  in 

.']'  Congress,     At  the  October  elections  in  1879,  the  Repub- 

V  ■  licana  in  Ohio  bad  a  decided  majority  of  votes  in  that 
,'.  I  State,  and  in  December  following  tlie  State  Legislature 
'\\  chose  General  Garfield  to  fill  the  seat  of  Mr,  Thurman  in 
[ '  *  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  his  term  to  begin  on 

M  March*,  1881. 

Y  *  On  that  day,  as  we  shall  observe  presently,  General 
I '                  Garfield  took  a  more  exalted  seat,  to  vrhich  the  voice  of  the 

',•  •  nation  had  called  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

BSPTTBLIOAK   NATIONAL    CONVENTION,   JUNE   2,    1881. 

On  Wednesday,  June  2,  1880,  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  at  Chicago  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  The  Convention  was  held  in  the  immense  hall  of 
the  Exposition  building.  It  contained,  with  the  galleries, 
seating  places  for  ten  or  eleven  thousand  persons.  The 
hour  fixed  for  the  meeting  was  at  meridian,  at  which  time 
delegates  and  spectatore,  in  great  crowds,  swarmed  into 
the  large  room. 

There  were  present,  at  an  early  moment,  three  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leaders  who  were  supposed  to 
wield  an  immense  influence  in  their  respective  States. 
These  were  Conkling,  of  New  York ;  Cameron,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Logan,  of  Illinois.  These  three  were  com- 
bined in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  General  Grant,  who 
liad  already  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  during  two 
tenns. 

In  opposition  to  these  were  the  respective  friends  of 
Messrs.  Blaine,  Edmunds,  E.  B.  Washburn,  Windom  and 
John  Sherman.  The  latter  was  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  had  labored  most  efficiently  in  accomplish- 
ing the  resumption  of  specie  payment.  All  these  men 
had  been  spoken  of  as  worthy  of  the  Presidential  chau*. 
The  Ohio  delegation  were  in  favor  of  Sherman  as  the 
nominee.     At  the  head  of  the  delegation  was  General 
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Garfield.  Wlicii  he  entered  the  Convention  at  the  head 
of  his  delegation,  he  was  greeted  with  enthnsiaetic  plaod- 
ite  from  the  members  and  spectators. 

At  a  little  after  one  o'clock,  Senator  Came-""  =t"".-"'i 
to  the  front  of  the  platfonn  and  announced  tl 
vention  wonld  be  opened  with  praj-er.  It  wae 
Mr.  Keogh,  Secretary  of  the  National  Reput 
mittee,  read  the  call.  Senator  Cameron  tl 
Epeech  of  about  two  ininutes'  duration,  in  wliic 
some  telling  sentences  in  favor  of  the  nominal 
eral  Grant,  and  at  the  close  nominated  Geo: 
of  Massachusetts,  as  temporary  chairman.  E 
wards  chosen  President  of  the  Convention, 

The  business  of  the  Convention  was  openei 
Hale,  of  Maine  (a  friend  of  Mr.  Blaine),  who 
usual  resolutions  for  a  call  of  States  to  report 
men,  and  very  little  more  was  done  in  the 
that  day.  It  convened  at  11  o'clock  the  ne: 
3),  which  was  spent  chiefly  in  what  might  be 
liminary  skirmishing  before  the  greut  battle. 
mishing  was  chiefly  between  Eoscoe  Conki: 
York,  the  champion  of  General  Grant,  and  J! 
and  Frye  of  Maine,  the  champions  of  Sen; 
This  was  while  the  Committee  on  Rules,  of 
eral  Garfleld  was  chairman,  were  engaged  in 

On  the  third  day  of  the  session  Mr.  Conk 
a  resolution  declaring  that  all  delegates  shou 
to  give  a  cordial  support  to  the  nominees  of  t 
tion.  He  felt  sure  of  the  nomination  of  Gra 
resolution  was  intended  to  secure  possible  bolt 
the  vote  was  taken  some   voted  "'no,"  whei 
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considering  that  vote  as  not  in  accordance  with  strict  par- 
ty discipline,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

'*  Resolvedy  That  the  delegates  who  have  voted  that 
they  will  not  abide  the  action  of  the  Convention  do  not 
deserve  to  have  seats,  and  have  forfeited  their  votes  in  th$ 
Cojivention.^^ 

This  was  received  with  both  applause  and  disapproba- 
tion, and  Mr.  Conkling,  perceiving  that  it  was  distasteful 
to  many  members  of  the  Convention,  withdrew  the  reso- 
lution.    The  Associated  Press  report  of  the  affair  said : 

"  Mr.  McCormick,  of  West  Virginia,  avowed  himself 
one  of  the  three  dissenters,  not  because  he  did  not  expect 
to  support  the  nominee  of  this  Convention,  for  he  did 
intend  to  do  ttiat,  no  matter  who  he  should  be.  He  was 
as  good  a  Eepublican  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  whereas  the  latter  made  oniy  one  speech  for  the 
nominee  of  the  last  National  Republican  Convention  [Mr, 
Hayes],  he  [McCormick]  made  one  hundred.  [Great 
applause  and  cheers.]  He  opposed  the  resolution  only 
because  it  declares  that  men  are  not  fit  to  sit  in  the  Con- 
vention if  they  differ  from  other  members  of  it. 

**  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  who  was  received  with  a  most 
flattering  ovation,  expressed  his  fear  that  the  convention 
was  about  to  commit  a  grave  error.  He  would  state  the 
case.  Every  delegate  save  three  had  voted  for  a  resolu- 
tion, and  the  three  who  had  voted  against  it  had  risen  in 
their  places  and  stated  they  expected  and  intended  to 
support  the  nominee  of  the  convention.  But  it  was  not, 
in  their  jadgment,  a  wise  thing  at  this  time  to  pass  the 
resolution  which  all  the  rest  of  the  delegates  had  voted 
for.  Wore  they  to  be  disfranchised  because  they  thought 
so?  [Cries  of  '^No!  No  !"J  That  was  the  question. 
Was  every  delegate  to  have  his  Republicanism  inquired 
into  before  he  was  allowed  to  vote  ?    Delegates  were  re- 
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our  paper  currency  from  thirty-eight  per  cent,  to  the  par 
of  gold.  It  has  restored  upon  a  solid  basis  payment  in 
coin  for  all  the  National  obligations^  and  has  given  us  a 
currency  absolutely  good  and  equal  in  every  part  of  our 
extended  country.  It  has  lifted  the  credit  of  the  Nation 
from  the  point  where  six  per  cent,  bonds  sold  at  eighty-six 
to  that  where  four  per  cent,  bonds  are  eagerly  sought  at 
a  premium. 

''Under  its  administration  railways  have  increased 
from  31,000  miles,  in  1860,  to  more  than  82,000  miles,  in 
1879.  Our  foreign  trade  has  increased  from  $700,000,000 
to  $1,500,000,000  in  the  same  time,  and  our  exports, 
which  were  $20,000,000  less  than  our  imports  in  1860, 
were  $264,000,000  more  than  our  imports  in  1879. 

"  Without  resorting  to  loans,  it  has,  since  the  war 
closed,  defrayed  the  ordinary  expenses  of  Government, 
besides  the  accruing  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  has 
annually  disbursed  more  than  $30,000,000  for  soldiers' 
pensions.  It  has  paid  $888,000,000  of  the  public  debt, 
and  by  refunding  the  balance  at  lower  rates  has  reduced 
the  annual  interest  charge  from  nearly  $151,000,000  to 
less  than  $89,000,000.  All  the  industries  of  the  country 
have  revived  ;  labor  is  in  demand  ;  wages  have  increased, 
and  throughout  the  entire  country  there  is  evidence  of  a 
coming  prosperity  greater  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed. 

"  Upon  this  record  the  Republican  party  asks  for  the 
continued  confidence  and  support  of  the  i^eople,  and  this 
Convention  submits  for  their  approval  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  principles  and  purposes  which  will  continue 
to  guide  and  inspire  its  eiforts  : 

"  I.  We  affirm  that  the  work  of  the  last  twenty-one 
vears  has  been  such  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of 
the  Nation,  and  that  the  fruits  of  the  costly  victories 
which  we  have  achieved  through  immense  difficulties 
should  be  preserved ;  that  the  peace  regained  should  be 
cherished  ;  that  the  dissevei*ed  Union,  now  happily  re- 
stored, should  be  perpetuated  ;  and  that  the  liberties  se- 
cured to  this  generation  should  be  transmitted  undimin- 
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generatious ;   that  the  o 

bcquirud  Hhoiild  uever  be 

imised  should  be  extiiignii 

Tj  dollar  thereof  ;  that   I 

be  further  promotod,  am 

t  greut  should  be  steadily 

mstitutioii  of   the  United 

preme  law  aud  not  a  mere  contract.     Out 

States  ia  made  a  sovereign  Nation,     Som 

nied  to  the  Nation,  while  others  are  denic 

but  the  boundary  between  the  powers  deli 

reserved  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Natio 

the  State  tribunals. 

"III.  The  work  of  popular  educati( 
the  care  of  the  several  States,  but  it  is 
National  Government  to  aid  that  work  to 
constitutional  power.  The  intelligence  • 
but  the  aggregate  of  the  intelligence  in  tl 
and  the  destiny  of  the  Nation  muijt  not  1 
genius  of  any  one  State,  but  by  the  avera| 
"IV.  The  Constitution  wisely  forbi 
make  any  law  respecting  an  establishment 
it  is  idle  to  hope  that  the  Nation  can  be  \ 
the  inflnence  of  sectansnism  while  each 
to  its  domination.  We,  therefore,  recon 
Constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  lay  the  i 
upon  the  Legislature  of  each  State,  and  \ 
propriation  of  public  funds  to  the  eupf 
schools. 

"  V.  We  affirm  the  belief,  avowed  ii 
duties  levied  for  the  purpose  of  revenu' 
criminate  as  to  favor  American  labor; 
grant  of  the  public  domain  should  be  mad 
or  other  corporation  ;  that  slavery  having 
States,  its  twin  barbarity,  pol3'gamy,  musi 
ritories  ;  that  everywhere  the  protection  i 
zens  of  American  birth  must  be  secure 
American  adoption ;  and  that  we  csieev 
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Congress  to  develop  and  improve  our  water-courses  and 
harbors,  but  insist  that  further  subsidies  to  private  per- 
sons or  corporations  must  cease.  That  the  obligations  of 
the  Republic  to  the  men  who  preserved  its  integrity  in 
the  hour  of  battle  are  undiminished  bj  the  lapse  of  the 
fifteen  years  since  their  final  victory.  To  do  them  per- 
petual honor  is,  and  shall  forever  be,  the  grateful  privi- 
lege and  sacred  duty  of  the  American  people. 

^  VI.  Since  the  authority  to  regulate  immigration  and 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  na- 
tions rests  with  Congress,  or  with  the  United  States  and 
its  treaty-making  power,  the  Eepublican  party,  regarding 
the  unrestricted  immigration  of  the  Chinese  as  an  evil  of 
great  magnitude,  invokes  the  exercise  of  those  powers  to 
restrain  and  limit  that  immigration  by  the  enactment  of 
Buch  just,  humane,  and  reasonable  provisions  as  will  pro- 
duce that  result. 

"VII.  That  the  purity  and  patriotism  which  char- 
acterized the  earlier  career  of  Rutherford  B.  Haves,  in 
peace  and  war,  and  which  guided  the  thoughts  of  our  im- 
mediate predecessors  to  him  for  a  Presidential  candidate, 
have  continued  to  inspire  him  in  his  career  as  Chief  Exec- 
utive, and  that  history  will  accord  to. his  administration 
the  honors  which  are  due  to  an  efficient,  just,  and  cour- 
teous discharge  of  the  public  business,  and  will  honor  his 
interpositions  between  the  people  and  proposed  partisan 
laws. 

"VIII.  We  charge  upon  the  Democratic  party  the 
habitual  sacrifice  of  patriotism  and  justice  to  a  supreme 
and  insatiable  lust  of  office  and  patronage  ;  thjbt  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  National  and  State  Governments,  and 
the  control  of  place  and  position,  they  have  obstructed  all 
efforts  to  promote  the  purity  and  to  conserve  the  freedom 
of  suffrage,  and  have  devised  fraudulent  certifications  and 
returns  ;  have  labored  to  unseat  lawfully  elected  members 
of  Congress,  to  secure  at  all  hazards  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  iStates  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  have  en- 
deavored  to  occupy,  by  force  and  fraud;  the  places  of 
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perform,  and  the  Nation  cannot,  with  safety,  relegate 
this  duty  to  the  States.  The  solid  South  must  be  divided 
by  the  peaceful  agencies  of  the  ballot,  and  all  opinions 
must  there  find  free  expression,  and  to  this  end  the  hon- 
est voter  must  be  protected  against  terrorism,  violence,  or 
fraud.  And  we  affirm  it  to  bo  the  duty  and  the  purpose 
of  the  Republican  party  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to 
restore  all  the  States  of  this  Union  to  the  most  perfect 
harmony  that  may  be  practicable  ;  and  we  submit  it  to 
the  practical,  sensible  people  of  the  United  States  to  say 
whether  it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  the  dearest  interest 
of  our  country  at  this  time  to  surrender  the  administra- 
tion of  the  National  Government  to  the  party  which  seeks 
to  overthrow  the  existing  policy  under  which  we  are  so 
prosperous,  and  thus  bring  distrust  and  confusion  where 
there  are  now  order,  confidence  and  hope." 

To  these  resolutions  another  concerning  reforms  in 
the  Civil  Service  was  adopted.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"The  Republican  party,  adhering  to  the  principles 
affirmed  by  its  last  National  Convention  of  respect  for  the 
Constitutional  rules  governing  appointment  to  office, 
adopts  the  declaration  of  President  Hayes  that  the  reform 
in  the  civil  service  shall  be  thorough,  radical  and  com- 
plete. To  that  end  it  demands  the  co-operation  of  the 
Legislature  with  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  Congress  shall  so  legislate. that  fitness, 
ascertained  by  proper  practical  tests,  shall  admit  to  the 
public  service." 

At  the  evening  session  of  the  fourth  day,  the  most 
important  and  interesting  work  of  the  Convention  was  be- 
gun. Eugene  Hale  arose  and  moved  a  call  of  States  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  various  candidates  in  nomina- 
tion.    Ten  minutes  -  ere  allowed  for  each  nomination, 
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to  the  seconder.  When  the  roll  was 
no  response  until  Michigan  was  reached, 
oy,  a  delegate  from  that  State,  after  a 
linated  JamoB  G,  Blaine  of  Maine,  for 
United  States.  The  nominatioa  was  see- 
dey  of  California. 

eota  was  called,  E.  F.  Dralce  presented 
iam  Windom.  The  nomination  was  not 
Reoonaea.  Mr.  Cotikling  arose,  when  New  York  was 
called,  and  made  an  eloquent  speech  o£  considerable  length 
in  commendation  of  his  favorite  candidate  for  the  Prew- 
dency.  He  was  freqnently  interrupted.  At  the  close  of 
his  remarks,  Mr.  Conkling  nominat-ed  General  Grant  for 
the  Presidency.  It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bradley  of  Ken- 
tucky.   An  eye  witness  wrote ; 

"  The  Grant  men  in  Convention  and  galleries  took 
a  regnlar  jubilee,  and  President  Hoar  had  to  sit  down 
and  let  disorder  tiro  itself  out.  The  Grant  delegation 
'pooled'  the  flags  which  marked  their  seats,  marched 
round  the  aisles,  and  cheered  and  yelled  as  if  they  were 
dwellers  in  Bedlam,  just  home  after  a  long  absence." 

When  Ohio  was  called.  General  Garfield  arose  and,  in 
the  "  midst  of  tremendous  cheering,"  advanced  to  the  place 
Mr.  Conkling  liad  just  vacated.  When  order  was  restored, 
he  spoke  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  President  :  I  have  witnessed  the  extraordinary 
scenes  of  this  Convention  with  deep  solicitude.  Ko  emo- 
tion touches  my  heart  more  qaickly  than  a  sentiment  m 
honor  of  a  great  and  noble  character.  But,  as  I  sat  on 
these  seats  and  witnessed  these  demonstratione,  it  seemed 
to  me  you  were  a  haman  ocean  in  a  tempest.*  I  have  seen 
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tlic  .«ca  la.slud  into  furj  and  tossed  into  a  spray,  and  its 
gnuuleur  moves  the  Soul  of  the  dullest  man.  But  I  re- 
nifiuber  that  it  is  not  the  billows,  but  the  calm  level  of  the 
sea,  from  which  all  heights  and  depths  are  measured.  When 
the  storm  has  passed  and  the  hour  of  calm  settles  on  the 
ocean,  when  sunshine  bathes  its  smooth  surface,  then  the 
astronomer  and  surveyor  takes  the  level  from  which  he 
measures  all  terrestrial  heights  and  depths.  Gentlemen 
of  tlie  Convention,  your  present  temper  mav  not  mark  the 
healthful  j)ulse  of  the  people. 

**  When  our  enthusiasm  iias  passed,  when  the  emotions 
of  this  hour  have  subsided,  we  shall  find  the  calm  level  of 
public  opinion  below  the  storm,  from  which  the  thoughts  - 
of  a  mighty  people  are  to  be  measured,  and  by  which  their 
final  action  will  be  determined.    Not  here,  in  this  brilliant 
circle,  where  15,000  men  and  women  are  assembled,  is  the 
destiny  of  the  Republic  to  be  decreed ;  not  here,  where  I  see 
the  enthusiastic  faces  of  756  delegates  waiting  to  cast  their 
votes  into  the  urn  and  determine  the  dioiee  of  their  party 
but  by  5,000,000  Republican  firesides,  where  the  thought! 
ful  fathers,  with  wives  and  children  about  them,  with  the 
calm  thoughts  inspired  by  love  of  home  and  love  of  coun- 
try, with  the  history  of  the  past,  the  hopes  of  the  future, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  great  men  who  have  adorned 
and  blessed  our  Nation  in  days  gone  bj^—there  God  pre- 
pares the  verdict  that  shall  determine  the  wisdom  of  our 
work  to-night.     Not  in  Chicago,  in  the  heat  of  June,  bat 
in  the  sober  quiet  that  comes  between  now  and  November, 
in   the   silence  of   deliberate   judgment,  will   this   great 
question  be  settled.     Let  us  aid  them  to-night. 

*'But  now,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  what  do  we 
want  ?  Bear  with  me  a  moment.  Hear  me  for  this  cause 
and  for  a  moment  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear.  Twenty! 
fi\e  years  ago  this  Re])ublic  was  wearing  a  ti-iple  chain  of 
bondage.  Long  familiarity  with  the  traffic  in  the  body  ' 
and  souls  of  men  had  paralyzed  the  consciences  of  a  ma- 
jority of -our  people.  The  baleful  doctrine  of  State  sov- 
ereignty  had  shocked  and  weakened  the  noblest  and  most 
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beiieficent  powers  of  the  Kational  Govt 
grasping  power  of  slaveTj  was  seiziug  t 
'  tories  of  the  West  and  dragging  them 
eternal  bondage.  At  that  crisis  the  Kepi 
born.  It  drew  its  first  inspiration  from  1 
which  Qod  has  lighted  in  every  man's 
all  the  powers  of  ignorance  and  tyranny 
extinguish.  The  RepAlican  party  cam 
Bare  the  Republic.  It  entered  the  are 
leaguered  and  assailed  Territories  wen 
freedom,  and  drew  aronnd  them  the  sac 
erty,  which  the  demon  of  slavery  bas 
cross.     It  made  them  free  forever. 

"  Strengthened  by  its  victory  on  i 
yonng  party,  under  the  leadership  of  tbs 
on  this  spot,  twenty  years  ago,  was  mad 
tered  the  National  Capital  and  assumed 
of  the  Government.  The  light  which 
banner  dispelled  the  dai'kneEs  in  which 
shrouded  the  capital,  and  melted  the  s 
slave,  and  consumed  in  the  fire  of  libert 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Cupitol,  Our  na 
by  an  impoverishing  policy,  were  thems 
and  the  streams  of  revenue  flowed  in  sue 
that  the  treasury  itself  was  well-n'igh  emj 
of  the  people  was  the  wretched  notes  ( 
nncontrolled  and  irreaponsible  State  b 
tions,  which  "were  filling  the  country  wi 
that  poisoned  rather  than  sustained  the 
"  The  Republican  party  changed  all  t) 
the  babel  of  confusion,  and  gave  the  cou 
ftB  national  as  its  flag,  based  upon  the  sac 
people.  It  threw  its  protecting  arm  aroi 
dnstries,  and  they  stood  erect  as  with  m 
■with  the  spirit  of  true  nationality  all  the 
of  the  government.  It  confronted  a  i 
exampled  magnitude,  with  slavpry  bebii 
God,  fought  the  final  battle  of  liberty  i: 
SI 
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won.  Then,  after  the  storms  of  battle,  were  heard  the 
sweet,  calm  words  of  peace  uttered  by  the  anconcjuering 
nation,  and  saying  to  the  conquered  foe  that  lay  prostrate 
at  its  feet :  '  This  is  our  only  revenge,  that  you  join  us 
in  lifting  to  the  serene  firmament  of  the  Constitution, 
to  shine  like' stars  foreter  and  ever,  the  immortal  princi- 
ples of  truth  and  justice,  that  all  men,  white  or  black, 
shall  be  free  and  stand  equal  befc^e  the  laws.' 

*^  Then  came  the  question  of  reconstruction,  the  public 
debt  and  the  public  faith. 

''In  the  settlement  of  these  questions  the  Republican 
party  has  completed  its  twenty-five  years  of  glorious  ex- 
istence, and  it  has  sent  us  here  to  prepare  it  for  another 
lustrum  of  duty  and  of  victory.  How  shall  we  do  this 
great  work  ?  We  cannot  do  it,  my  friends,  by  assailing 
our  Republican  brethren.  God  forbid  that  I  should  say 
one  word  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  any  name  on  the  roll  of 
our  heroes.  This  coming  fight  is  our  ThermopylsB.  We 
are  standing  upon  a  narrow  isthmus.  If  our  Spartan 
hosts  are  united  we  can  withstand  all  the  Persians  that 
the  Xerxes  of  Democracy  can  bring  against  us. 

''  Let  us  hold  our  ground  this  one  year,  for  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fight  for  us  in  the  future.  The  census  to 
be  taken  this  year  will  bring  re-enforcements  and  con- 
tinued power.  But,  in  order  to  win  this  victory  now,  we 
want  the  vote  of  every  Republican,  of  every  Grant  Re- 
publican in  America,  of  every  Blaine  man  and  every  anti- 
Blaine  man.  The  vote  of  every  follower  of  every  candi- 
date is  needed  to  make  our  success  certain  ;  therefore  I 
say,  gentlemen  and  brethren,  we  are  here  to  calmly  counsel 
together,  and  inquire  what  we  shall  do.  [A  voice,  '  Nomi- 
nate Garfield.' — Great  applause.] 

^'  We  want  a  man  whose  life  and  opinions  embody  all 
the  achievements  of  which  I  have  spoken.  We  want  a 
man  who,  standing  on  a  mountain  height,  sees  all  the 
achievements  of  our  past  history,  and  carries  in  his  heart 
the  memory  of  all  its  glorious  deeds,  and  who,  looking 
forward,  prepares  to  meet  the  labor  and  the  dangeilB  to 
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come.  We  want  one  who  will  act  in  no  spirit  o 
nesB  toward  those  we  lately  met  in  battle.  Thi 
can  party  ofieiB  to  onr  brethren  of  the  South 
hranch  of  peace,  and  wishes  them  to  return  t 
hood,  oa  this  supreme  condition  that  it  shall  be 
forever  and  forever  more,  that,  in  the  war  for  t 
we  were  right  and  they  were  wrong.  On  thai 
condition  we  meet  them  as  brethren,  and  no  01 
nsk  them  to  share  with  us  the  blessings  and 
this  great  Republic. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  not  to  weary  you,  I  am 
presenta  name  for  yonr  consideration — the  name 
who  was  the  comrade,  and  associate,  and  friend 
all  those  noble  dead  whose  faces  look  down  upo 
these  walls  to-night ;  a  man  who  began  his  career 
eerrice  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  whoee  first  duty 
ageously  done  in  th6  days  of  peril  on  the  plains  c 
when  the  first  red  drops  of  that  bloody  shower 
fall  which  finally  swelled  into  the  deluge  of 
bravely  stood  by  young  Kansas  then,  and,  ret 
his  duty  in  the  National  Legislature,  through 
quent  time  bis  pathway  has  been  marked  by  li 
formed  in  every  department  of  legislation. 

"  You  ask  for  his  monuments.  I  point  you  t 
five  years  of  the  national  statutes.  Not  one  gn 
cent  statute  has  been  placed  on  our  statute  booli 
his  intelligent  and  powerful  aid.  He  aided  the 
formulate  the  laws  that  raised  our  great  ar 
carried  ns  through  the  war.  His  hand  was  sei 
workmanship  of  those  statutes  that  restored  anc 
back  the  unity  and  calm  of  the  States.  His  hai 
all  that  great  legislation  that  created  the  war 
and  in  a  greater  work  that  redeemed  the  promit 
Government,  and  made  the  currency  equal  to  go 
when,  at  last,  called  from  the  halls  of  legislati 
high  executive  office,  he  displayed  that  experiei 
lip;3nce,  firmness,  and  poise  of  character  which  h 
us  through  a  stormy  period  of  three  ysars,  with 
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the  public  press  crying  'Crucify  himT  and  a  hostile  Con- 
gress seeking  to  prevent  success — in  all  this  he  remained 
unmoved  until  victory  crowned  him. 

"  The  great  fiscal  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  great 
business  interests  of  the  country  he  has  guarded  and  pre- 
served, while  executing  the  law  of  resumption,  and  effect- 
ing its  object,  without  a  jar,  and  against  the  false  prophe- 
cies of  one-half  of  the  press  and  all  the  Democracy  of  this 
continent.  He  has  shown  himself  able  to  meet  with  calm- 
ne^  the  great  emergencies  of  the  Government  for  twenty- 
five  years.  He  has  trodden  the  perilous  heights  of  public 
duty,  and  against  all  the  shafts  of  malice  has  borne  his 
breast  unharmed.  He  has  stood  in  the  blaze  of  'Hhat 
fierce  light  that  beats  against  the  throne,"  but  its  fiercest 
ray  has  found  no  flaw  in  his  armor,  no  stain  on  his  shield. 

'^  I  do  not  present  him  as  a  better  Republican,  or  as  a 
better  man  than  thousands  of  others  we  honor,  but  I  pre- 
sent him  for  your  deliberate  consideration,  I  nominate 
John  Sherman,  of  Ohio," 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Sherman  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Winkler  of  Wisconsin,  and  Eliott  (colored)  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Then  Mr.  Billings  of  Vermont,  nominated  Senator 
George  F.  Edmunds  of  that  State.  It  vras  seconded  by 
Mr.  Stanford  of  Massachusetts.  This  nomination  vras  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  E.  B.  Washbume  of  Illinois,  by  Mr. 
Cassidy  of  Wisconsin,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bandagee  of  Con- 
necticut. The  nominees  being  now  all  named,  and  the 
time  being  only  a  few  minutes  before  Sunday  morning, 
the  Convention  adjourned  until  Monday  morning. 
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le  6  (1880),  the 
go  was  opened, 
lOved  that  the  i 
e  for  Preeident 
pted,  when  Prei 
)ting  he  woald 
r  changing  vot< 
States  was  begu: 
end  of  the  first  ballot  the  rote  stooi 

Qrani.  Blaine. 

304.  284. 

Edmwnds.  Wmdom. 

34.  10. 

Eighteen  ballotinga  occurred  di 
fiion  without  much  change,  excc] 
foi  General  Oaiiield  and  one  eac 
and  Davis.  After  the  38th  ballot, 
with  the  addition  of  one  vote  fo 
(none  for  Hayes,  McCrary  or  Davi 
jowrned  until  the  next  morning, 
folly  twelve  thtinsand  persons,  bi 
heat,  were  lookinj;  upon  the  excitii 
jonmment  took  place  at  ten  o'cloc 
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It  is  related  that  when  General  Garfield  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Convention,  the  next  morning,  arm-in-arm  with 
Governor  Foster  of  Ohio,  as  he  turned  a  corner,  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  people  who  were  thrusting  advertise- 
ments, circulars  and  political  squibs  into  the^ hands  of 
passers-by,  pressed  a  little  piece  of  paper  upon  him,  which 
he  accepted  mechanically,  and  as  mechanically  glanced  at. 
His  eye  caught  "Acts  iv.  11.''  Thinking  he  would  not 
thrgw  a  Bible-leaf  into  the  mud,  he  rolled  it  up  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket  (where  he  afterwai*d  found  it)  and  con- 
tinued his  walk.  Had  he  read  it,  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
phecy would,  no  doubt,  have  struck  him,  as  the  words  of  tliat 
verse  are  these :  "  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  nought 
of  you  builders,  which  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer. 
Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved."     Acts  iv.  11,-12. 

At  the  thirtieth  ballot  that  morning,  there  were  indi- 
cations that  the  lesser  candidates  were  giving  way,  but 
Grier,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  the  first  to  give  a  vote 
for  General  Garfield,  adhered  to  the  Ohio  statesman. 
On  the  thirty-first  ballot  a  New  Mexican  delegate  created 
some  merriment  by  voting  for  Conkling,  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding ballot  it  was  evident  that  the  Blaine  line  was 
weakening,  while  Grant's  stood  solid  and  immovable.  On 
the  thirty-third  ballot,  the  supporters  of  other  candidates 
turned  into  the  Blaine  ranks,  but  were  not  enough 
to  overcome  the  Grant  column.  They  did  not  want 
Blaine,  but  they  wished  to  defeat  Grant. 

There  was  considerable  excitement  at  the  dose  of  the 
thirty-fourth  ballot,  when  "Wisconsin  gave  16  votes  for 
Garfield  and  Grant's  vote  was  312.     Garfield  arose  and 
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he  !^reeident  inqnin 

ler,"  said  GJarfield. 

state  it,"  said  the  pn 

-arfield,  "  the  correci 

ins  votes  for  me.     Ki 

)Dt  of  the  person  rt 

and  voted  for  in  this  ( 

given." 

y  the  President,  ami( 

events  which  imme 
d  by  an  eye-wituees : 

IS  the  most  iuteresti: 
was  quick,  people  ha 

rhen  the  27  Indianiai 
oeen  looKing  arouna  lor  some  way  oat,  cast 
for  Garfield,  there  was  a  deafening  shout,  an' 
seat  was  immediately  surrounded.  Marjlan 
with  four  for  the  Ohio  dark  horse,  and  Wise 
second  time  turned  in  sixteen  of  her  votes  sol: 
It  was  apparent  that  the  Blaine  movement  1 
up,  and  the  friends  of  Grant  and  Garfield  had 
ing  to  themselves  at  the  end  of  this  ballot. 

"  The  call  of  the  States  for  the  thirty-sixtl 
gan  amidst  considerable  excitement.  Everybo 
Blaine  was  now  out  of  the  way,  and  it  was 
beating  Grant  so  far  as  the  opposition  was  con 
was  evident,  too,  that  it  would  have  to  be  doni 
field,  and  Connecticnt  led  off  on  this  ballot  wi 
for  him.  The  most  of  the  Washburne  vote  of 
lewed  this,  and  when  Indiana  was  called,  Gen 
son  cast  39  of  her  30  votes  for  Garfield. 

"  The  storm  at  this  point  broke.  The  peo 
and  gave  one  tremendous  cheer,  and  hats  an 
chiefs  were  tossed  high,  as  they  had  so  often  I 
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The  conf asion  had  not  fairly  subsided  when  Iowa  followed 
with  22  votes  for  Garfield,  and  the  outburst  was  renewed 
and  gained  in  force  with  every  fresh  start.  A  little 
farther  down  Maine  east  her  14  votes  for  the  Ohio  man, 
and  the  cheering  was  greater  than  ever.  The  confusion 
was  so  great  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  go  on  with 
the  call.  The  delegations  of  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Mississippi  each  insisted  upon 
an  individual  roll-call,  and  the  Blaine  and  Sherman  votes 
nearly  all  turned  up  for  Garfield.  Conkling  was  dodging 
about  a  good  deal  at  this  time,  but  it  dawned  upon  the 
Grant  men  that  all  was  up  with  them.  They  wero  well 
disciplined,  however,  and  hung  together  all  the  way  down 
the  call.  It  was  getting  down  to  Pennsylvania.  Cam- 
eron sat  imperturbable  in  the  midst  of  his  delegates,  and 
was  repeatedly  urged  to  cast  the  solid  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation for  Blaine  on  this  ballot.  This  would  have  pre- 
vented the  nomination  of  Garfield  on  that  ballot,  at  least, 
and  might  have  stayed  the  Garfield  cyclone  by  getting 
Blaine  back  on  the  track  ;  but  Cameron  at  this  time 
would  not  acknowledge  that  Garfield  could  go  through  as 
be  did  go. 

'*  Ohio  was  finally  called.  The  delegation  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  it  was  some  time  in  getting 
around,  but  it  finally  turned  up  with  forty-three  for  Gar- 
field, the  missing  delegate  being  Garfield  himself.  The 
convention  relapsed  into  cheers  again,  but  recovered  in  a 
moment  to  hear  General  Beaver  announce  the  Pennsyl- 
vania vote  as  thirty-seven  for  Grant,  "twenty-one  for  Gar- 
field. Gordon  had  swung  around  to  Grant,  and  Hayes, 
who  had  voted  for  Blaine,  felt  himself  released  when 
Maine  virtually  put  him  out  of  the  field,  and  went  with 
the  Grant  people.  The  Grant  men  got  in  a  little  cheer 
here,  but  it  was  of  short  life.  As  the  call  went  on,  as 
well  as  it  could  in  the  confusion,  the  Blaine  delegates 
wheeled  into  line  for  Garfield.  Vermont  was  wildly 
cheered  when  the  ten  Edmunds  votes  swung  around,  and 
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iving  shortly  after,  gave  the  mao 
he  whole  numher. 
ept  tally,  and  knew  this.  There 
1  if  the  seven  or  eight  thoiiBand 
,  and  then  the  storm  bnrst,  and 
on  the  banners  of  the  several 
place  where  Ohio's  delegation 
of  them,  and   there  was  a  scene 
lidnight  on  Friday.     The  band 
was  playing  '  The  Battle-Cry  of   Freedom '  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall,  and  when  the  cheering  subEided  for  a 
moment  the  air  was  taken  up  and  sung  In  chorus  by  thou- 
sands of  voicea     Everywhere  flags  were  waving,  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  building  cannon  were  booming  and 
thousands  were  cljcering.     This  went  on  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  during  which  time  Conkling  sat  in  bis  place  at 
the  bead  of  his  delegation  without  show  of   emotion  of 
any  sort.     Efforts  were  made  to  get  Garfield  out,  but  he 
remained  hidden  iu  the  midst  of  his  Ohio  friends. 

"After  Wisconsin  the  call  of  the  Territories  had  little 
interest,  and  was  conducted  iu  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
confusion.  The  call  for  the  first  time  was  verified  by  a 
re-reading  of  the  votes,  and  at  the  annonncement  of  the 
result  there  was  another  ontbnrst.  The  changes  in  the 
vote  by  which  the  nomination  was  reached  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


29th.  30th.  aiat.  82d.  88d.  Mth.  85tli.  Setli, 

305  306  308  309  309  312    313    306 

278  279  276  270  276  275     257      42 

116  120  119  117  110  107       99         3 

12  11  11  11  11  11       11       — 

35  33  31  44  44  30      23        5 


Grant  .  . 
Blaine .  . 
Sherman  . 
Edmunds. 
Wnshbnrne 
Windom  . 
Garfield  . 
Sheridan  . 
Conkling. 

After  the  excitement  bad  subsided  there  was  a  sort  of 
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love-feaet,  Mr.  ConkKng  rose  and  moved  that  the  name  of 
James  A.  Garfield  be  unanimouBlj  presented  as  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  Convention,  and  said :  "  I  trust  that  the  zeal, 
the  fervor,  and  now  the  unanimity  of  the  scenes  of  the 
Convention  will  be  transplanted  to  the  fields  of  the 
country,  and  that  all  of  us  who  have  borne  a  part  against 
each  other  will  be  found,  with  equal  zeal,  bearing  the 
banners  and  carrying  the  lances  of  the  Republican  party 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy." 

General  Logan  said :  "  Whatever  may  have  trans- 
pired in  this  Convention  that  may  have  produc^ed  feelings 
of  annoyance  will  be,  I  hope,  considered  as  a  matter  of 
the  past.  I,  with  the  friends  of  one  of  the  grandest  men 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  stood  here  to  fight  a  friendly 
battle  for  hie  nomination,  but  this  Convention  has  chosen 
another  leader,  and  the  men  who  stood  by  Grant  will  be 
seen  in  the  front  of  the  contest  for  Mr.  Garfield.  .  .  •  . 
As  one  of  the  Republicans  from  Illinois,  I  second  the 
nomination  of  James  A.  Garfield,  and  hope  it  will  be 
made  imanimous."     It  was  done. 

Mr.  Halo  of  Maine,  said :  "  The  nominee  of  this  Con- 
vention iG  no  new  or  untried  man,  and  in  this  respect  he 
is  no  "  dark  horse ;"  when  he  came  here,  representing  his 
State  in  the  front  of  his  delegation,  and  was  seen  here, 
every  man  knew  him  because  of  his  record ;  and  because 
of  that  and  because  of  our  faith  in  him,  and  because  we 
were,  in  the  emergency,  glad  to  help  make  him  the  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  party  for  President  of  the  United 
States, — because,  I  say,  of  these  things.  I  shall  stand  here 
to  pledge  the  Maine  forces  in  this  Convention  to  earnest 
eflEort  from  now  until  the  ides  of  November,  to  help  carry 
him  to  the  Presidential  Chair." 
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business  of  the  af  tenioon 
\  candidate  for  the  office  o 
I  States.  After  several  : 
aeral  Woodford  of  New 
thor  of  that  city.  Only  i 
as  Arthur  received  an  ovi 
rotes,  in  the  first  and  only 
was  made  DoanimouB. 

The  nomination  of  General  Garfield 
gladness  by  the  Republicans  thronghont 
only  because  of  the  high  character  of  1 
because  it  promised  unity  in  the  Bepnbli 
assurance  of  victory  at  the  election  in  th< 
the  recipient  of  many  congratulatory  t< 
ters.  President  Hayes  telegraphed  froi 
Mansion,  on  the  day  of  the  nomination : 

"  Ton  will  receive  no  heartier  cougi 
than  mine;  this  both  for  your  own  am 
sake." 

Secretary  Sherman  telegraphed  from 
&e  same  day : 

"I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  h 
nomination  as  President  of  the  United  Si 
saved  the  Republican  party  and  the  cout 
peril  and  assured  the  continued  succesi 
principles." 

.  Mr.  Blaine  telegraphed  the  same  day 


"Haiae'e  vote,  this  n)oment  oast  foi 
my  hearty  ooucarrenoe.     I  hope  it  will 
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your  nomination  and  assuring  Tictorj  to  the  Bepnblican 
party." 

To  this  General  Qarfield  immediately  replied : 

"Accept  my* thanks  for  your  generous  dispatch.** 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  the 
announcement  of  the  nomination  was  received  with  de- 
monstrations of  great  joy  and  singular  unanimity^  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Republicans.  The  House  adjourned  at  2.30 
in  the  afternoon  when  a  meeting  of  Republicans  was  a£ 
once  held  in  the  Hall,  General  Ilawley  in  the  chair.  After 
a  few  brief  speeclies,  a  committee  was  appointed-  to  send 
a  congratulatory  telegram  to  General  Garfield.  It  was  as 
follows  : 

"Washington-,  June  8,  1880. 
"To  General  J.  A.  Gakfield,  Chicago:  Under  in- 
struction of  your  Congressional  associates,  assembled  in 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repi^esentatives,  General  Hawley 
in  the  chair,  we  congratulate  you  on  your  nomination  as 
the  candidate  of  the  great  Republican  party  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

"  W.  D.  Kelley,  Geo.  M.  Robeson, 

Thos.  M.  Browne,  Joseph  J.  Martin, 

Horace  F.  Page,  D.  P.  Richardson, 

Thomas  J.  Henderson." 

The  students  at  Williams  College,  his  alma  maters 
appeared  almost  wild  witli  delight  and  enthusiasm,  on 
hearing  of  Garfield's  nomination.  A  "  Garfield  Club  " 
was  immediately  formed,with  a  membership  of  over  three 
hundred.     In  the  evening  a  ratification  meeting  was  held, 
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^^  General  Garfield^  the  gentlemen  present  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Bepublican  Convention^  repre- 
sentatives of  every  State  in  the  Union,  who  have  been 
directed  to  convey  to  you  the  formal  ceremonial  notice  of 
your  nomination  as  the  Kepublican  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  StiCtes.  It  is  known  to 
you  that  the  Gonvention  which  has  made  this  nomination 
assembled  divided  in  opinion  and  in  council  in  regard  to 
the  candidate.  It  may  not  be  known  to  you  with  what 
unanimity  of  pleasure  and  of  hopes  the  Convention  has 
received  the  result  which  it  has  reached.  You  represent 
not  only  the  distinctive  principles  and  opinion  of  the  Be- 
publican party,  but  you  represent  also  its  unity,  and  in 
the  name  of  every  State  in  the  Union  represented  on  the 
committee,  I  convey  to  you  the  assurance  of  the  cordial 
support  of  the  Republican  party  of  these  States  at  the 
coming  election." 

» 
General  Garfield  replied  : 

''  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  ;  I  assure  you  that  the 
information  you  have  officially  given  me  brings  the  sense 
of  very  grave  responsibility,  and  especially  so  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  was  a  member  of  your  body,  a  fact  which 
could  not  have  been  so  with  propriety  had  I  had  the 
slightest  expectation  that  my  own  name  would  be  con- 
nected with  the  nomination  for  the  office.  I  have  felt 
with  you  great  solicitude  regarding  the  situation  of  our 
party  during  the  struggle,  but  believing  that  you  are  cor- 
rect in  assuring  me  that  substantial  unity  has  been 
reached  in  the  conclusion,  it  gives  me  gratification  far 
greater  than  any  personal  pleasure  your  announcement 
can  bring.  I  accept  the  trust  committed  to  my  hands. 
As  to  the  work  of  our  party,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
campaign  to  be  entered  upon,  I  will  take  an  early  occa- 
sion to  reply  more  fully  than  I  can  properly  do  now.  I 
thank  you  for  the  assurances  of  confidence  and  esteem 
and  unity  which  you  have  presented  me  with,  and  shall 
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nr  fatare  as  promieing  as  are  the 

t  Chicago  for  his  home  at  McDtor, 
eland,  accompanied  by  some  iiiti- 
urney  was  a  continaous  ovation. 
tland  he  was  received  by  aa  iiu- 
:reeted  him  with  great  enthusiasm, 
t  for  Chicago,  General  Garfield 
the  Commencement  exercises  of 
;  httle  town  ho  repaired,  where  he 
en,  and  many  old  friends.  The  stii- 
hered  around  him  with  expreesions 
;ion  and  reverence.  On  the  follow- 
at  the  exercises  of  the  college, 
In  a  brief  address  he  said : 

Old  NEianBORs  and  Friends  of 

Ivays  given  me  pleasure  to  come 

n  these  faces.     It  has  always  given 

w  friends,  for  it  has  brought  back 

rtcbucss  which  belongs  to  those' 

ae  the  joys  of  life. 

■e  this   afternoon,   watching  your 

s  very  interesting  address  which  has 

lae  occurred  to  me,  that  the  least 

men  have  enough  of,  is  perhaps  the 

'  the  least,  and  that  is  your  leisure 

Q  think;  the  leisure  you  have  to 

re  you  have  to  throw  the  plummet 

ind  the  depth  and  dive  for  things 

below  ;  the  leisure  you  have  to  walk  about  the  towers 

yourself,  and  find  how  strong  they  are  or  how  weak  they 

are  ;  to  determine  what  needs  building  up  ;  how  to  work, 

and  how  to  know  all  that  shall  make  you  the  final  beings 

yon  are  to  be.     Oh,  these  hours  of  building ! 
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"If  the  Superior  Being  of  the  universe  would  look 
down  upon  the  world  to  find  the  most  interesting  object, 
it  would  be  the  unfinished,  unformed  character  of  the 
young  man  or  young  woman.  Those  behind  me  haye 
probably  in  the  main  settled  this  question.  Those  who 
have  passed  into  middle  manhood  and  middle  womanhood 
are  about  what  they  shall  always  be,  and  there  is  but  little 
left  of  interest,  as  their  characters  are  all  developed. 

*'But  to  your  young  and  your  yet  unformed  natures,  no 
man  knows  the  possibilities  that  lie  before  you  in  your  hearts 
and  intellects  ;  and,  while  you  are  working  out  the  possi- 
bilities with  that  splendid  leisure  that  you  need,  you  are  to 
be  most  envied.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  leisure.  I  com- 
mend you  to  treat  it  as  your  gold,  as  your  wealth,  as  your 
treasure,  out  of  which  you  can  draw  all  possible  treasures 
that  can  be  laid  down  when  you  have  your  natures  un- 
folded and  developed  in  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

**This  place  is  too  full  of  memories  for  me  to  trust 
myself  to  speak  upon,  and  I  will  not.  But  I  draw  again 
to-day,  as  I  have  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  life,  evidence 
of  strength,  confidence  and  affection  from  the  people 
who  gather  in  this  place.  I  thank  you  for  the  permission 
to  see  you  and  meet  you  and  greet  you  as  I  have  done  here 
to-day," 

After  resting  a  few  days  at  his  summer  home.  General 
Garfield  proceeded  to  Washington.  On  the  night  after 
his  arrival  he  was  serenaded,  and  in  response  to  the 
cheers  given  him  by  a  large  multitude  of  citizens  who  had 
gathered  on  the  occasion,  he  said : 

"  Fellow-Citizens  :  While  I  have  looked  upon  this 
great  array,  I  believe  I  have  gotten  a  new  idea  of  the 
majesty  of  the  American  people.  When  I  reflect  that 
wherever  you  find  sovereign  power  every  reverent  heart 
on  this  earth  bows  before  it,  and  when  I  remember  that 
here,  for  a  hundred  years,  we  have  denied  the  sovereignty 
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I  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  yon,  in  presence  of  the 
committee  of  which  you  were  chairmaD,  the  official  an- 
iiounccment  that  the  Republican  N^ational  Convention  at 
Chicago  had  that  day  nominated  me  for  their  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  I  accept  the  nomina- 
tion with  gratitude  for  the  confidence  it  implies,  and 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responBibilities  it  imposes.  I 
cordially  indorse  the  principlea  set  forth  in  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  Convention  ;  on  nearly  all  of  the  siibjecta 
of  which  it  ti'eats  my  opinions  are  on  record  among  the 
published  proceedings  of  Congress. 

"I     venture,    however,    to    make    special    mention 
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joyment  of  this  right  is  not  assured,  discontetit  will  pre- 
vail;  immigration  will  cease,  and  the  social  and  industrial 
forces  will  continue  to  be  disturbed  by  the  migration  of 
laborers  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  prosperity. 
The  National  government  should  exercise  all  its  constitu- 
tional authority  to  put  an  end  to  these  evils,  for  all  the 
people  aud  all  the  States  are  members  of  one  body,  and 
'no  member  can  suffer  without  injury  to  all. 

^'The  most  serious  evils  which  now  afflict  the  South 
arise  from  the  fact  that  thereiis  not  such  freedom  and 
toleration  of  political  opinion  and  action  that  the  minor- 
ity party  can  exercise  an  effective  and  wholesome  restraint 
upon  the  party  in  power.  Without  such  restraint  party 
rule  becomes  tyrannical  and  corrupt.  The  prosperity 
which  is  made  possible  in  the  South  by  its  great  advan- 
tages of  soil  and  climate,  will  never  be  realized  until 
every  voter  can  freely  and  safely  support  any  party  he 
pleases. 

POPULAE  EDUCATIOK". 

''Next  in  importance  to  freedom  and  justice  is  popu- 
lar education,  without  which  neither  justice  nor  freedom 
can  be  permanently  maintained.  Its  interests  are  en- 
trusted to  the  States,  and  the  involuntary  action  of  the 
people.  Whatever  help  the  nation  can  justly  afford 
should  be  generously  given  to  aid  the  States  in  support- 
ing common  schools,  but  it  would  be  unjust  i6  our  people 
and  dangerous  to  our  institutions  to  apply  any  portion  of 
the  revenues  of  the  nation  or  of  the  States  to  the  support 
of  sectarian  schools.  The  separation  of  the  Church  and 
the  State  in  everything  relating  to  taxation  should  be 
absolute. 

NATIONAL  FINANCES. 

"On  the  subject  of  national  finances  my  views  have 
been  so  frequently  and  fully  expressed  that  little  is  need- 
ed in  the  way  of  additional  statement.  The  public  debt 
is  now  so  well  secured,  and  the  rate  of  annual  interest  has 
been  so  reduced,  by  refunding,  that  rigid  economy  in  ex- 
penditures and  the  faithful  application  of  our  surplus  r$- 
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raising  among  the  people  a  greater  army  of  artisansy 
whose  intelligence  and  skill  should  powerf  ally  contribute 
to  the  safety  and  glory  of  the  Nation. 

"Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  commerce^  there  is 
no  longer  any  formidable  opposition  to  appropriations  for 
the  improvement  of  our  harbors  and  great  navigable 
rivers,  provided  that  the  expenditures  for  that  purpose 
are  strictly  limited  to  works  of  National  importance. 

"The  Mississippi  Kiver,  with  its  great  tributaries,  is 
of  such  vital  importance  to  so  many  millions  of  people 
that  the  safety  of  its  navigation  requires  exceptional  con- 
sideration. In  order  to  secure  to  the  Nation  the  control 
of  all  its  waters,  President  Jefferson  negotiated  the  pur- 
chase of  a  vast  territory  extending  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  wisdom  of  Congress 
should  .be  invoked  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  that 
great  river  shall  cease  to  be  a  terror  to  those  who  dwell 
upon  its  banks,  and  by  which  its  shipping  may  safely 
carry  the  industrial  products  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
people.  The  interests  of  agriculture,  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  our  material  pro8i)erity,  and  in  which  seven-twelfths 
of  our  population  are  engaged,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  demand  that  the  facilities 
for  cheap  transportation  shall  be  increased  by  the  use  of 
all  our  great  water-courses. 

THE   CHINESE   QUESTION.  * 

"  The  material  interests  of  this  country,  the  traditions 
of  its  settlement,  and  the  sentiment  of  our  people  have 
led  the  Government  to  offer  the  widest  hospitality  to  emi- 
grants who  seek  our  shores  for  new  and  happier  homes^ 
willing  to  share  the  burdens  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  our 
society,  and  intending  that  their  posterity  shall  become 
an  undistinguishable  part  of  our  population. 

"The  recent  movement  of  the  Chinese  to  our  Pacific 
Coast  partakes  but  little  of  the  qualities  of  such  an  emi- 
gration, either  in  its  purposes  or  its  result.  It  is  too 
much  like  an  importation  to  be  welcomed  without  restric- 
tion ;  too  much  like  an  invasion  to  be  looked  upon  with- 
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ofScial  duties  with  intelligence^  efficiency,  and  faithfnl- 
ness. 

"  To  select  wisely  from  our  vast  population  those  who 
are  best  fitted  for  the  many  offices  to  be  filled  requires  an 
acquaintance  far  beyond  the  range  of  any  one  man.  The 
executive  should  therefore  seek  and  receive  the  informa- 
tion and  assistance  of  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  the  duties  are  to  be  performed,  best 
qualifies  them  to  aid  in  making  the  wisest  choice. 

THE   PLATFORM. 

*'  The  doctrines  announced  by  the  Chicago  Convention 
are  not  the  temporary  devices  of  a  party  to  attract  votes 
and  carry  an  election.  They  are  deliberate  convictions 
resulting  from  a  careful  study  of  the  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions, the  events  of  our  history,  and  the  best  impulses 
of  our  people.  In  my  judgment,  these  4)rinciples  should 
control  the  legislation  and  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  any  event  they  will  guide  my  conduct  until  ex- 
perience points  out  a  better  way.'  If  elected,  it  will  be 
my  purpose  to  enforce  strict  obedience  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  and  to  promote  as  best  I  may  the  interest 
and  honor  of  the  whole  country,  relying  for  support  upon 
the  wisdom  of  Congress,  the  intelligence  and  patriotism 
of  the  people,  and  the  favor  of  God. 

'*  With  great  respect,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

**  J.  A.  Gabfixld. 
"  To  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar, 

"  Chairman  of  the  Committee^* 

Five  days  after  General  Garfield's  letter  of  acceptance 
was  written,  General  Arthur  also  wrote  a  letter  of  accept- 
ance to  Senator  Hoar,  as  follows : 

''  New  York,  July  15,  1880.      ^ 
^'  Dear  Sir:    I  accept  the  position  assigned  me  by  the 
great  party  whose  action  you  announce.     This  acceptance 
implies  an  approval  of  the  principles  declared  by  the  Con- 
vention, but  recent  usage  permits  me  to  add  some  express- 
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holds  as  the  cardinal  point  in  its  creed  that  the  OoTeni' 
ment  should,  by  every  means  known  to  the  Constitution, 
protect  all  American  citizens  everywhere  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  civil  and  political  rights.  As  a  great 
part  of  its  work  of  reconstruction,  the  Kepublican  party 
gave  the  ballot  to  the  emancipated  slave  as  his  right  and 
defense.  A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  members  of 
Congress  and  of  the  Electoral  College  from  former  slave- 
holding  States  was  the  immediate  result. 

'*  The  history  of  recent  years  abounds  in  evidence  that 
in  many  ways  and  in  many  places,  especially  where  their 
number  has  been  great  enough  to  endanger  Democratic 
control,  the  very  men  by  whose  citizenship  this  increase 
of  representation  was  effected  have  been  debarred  and 
robbed  of  their  voice  and  their  vote.  It  is  true  that  no 
State  statute  or  Constitution  in  so  many  words  denies  or 
abridges  the  exercise  of  their  political  rights,  but  bodies 
employed  to  bar  their  way  are  no  less  effectual. 

''It  is  a  suggestive  and  startling  thought  that  the  in- 
creased power  derived  from  the  enfranchisement  of  a  race 
now  denied  its  share  in  governing  the  country,  wielded  by 
those  who  lately  sought  the  overthrow  cf  the  Government, 
is  now  the  sole  reliance  to  defeat  the  party  which  repre- 
sented the  sovereignty  and  nationality  of  the  American 
people  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  our  history.  Republicans 
cherish  none  of  the  resentments  which  may  have  animated 
them  during  the  actual  conflict  of  arms.  They  long  for 
a  full  and  real  reconciliation  between  tlic  sections  which 
were  needlessly  and  lamentably  at  strife.  They  sincerely 
offer  the  hand  of  good  will,  but  they  ask  in  return  a 
pledge  of  good  faith.  They  deeply  feel  that  the  party 
whose  career  is  so  illustrious  in  great  and  patriotic 
achievements  will  not  fulfill  its  destiny  until  peace  and 
prosperity  are  established  in  all  the  land,  nor  until  liberty 
of  thought,  conscience,  and  action,  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity shall  not  be  merely  cold  formalities  of  the  statute, 
but  living  birthrights  which  the  humble  may  confidently 
claim,  and  the  powerful  dare  not  deny. 
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fruits  of  Republican  policy — has  brought  a  return  of 
abundant  prosperity  and  the  settlement  of  many  distract- 
ing questions.  The  restoration  of  sound  money,  the  large 
reduction  of  our  public  debt  and  the  burden  of  interest, 
the  high  advancement  of  the  public  credit — all  attest  the 
'  ability  ar.  i  courage  of  the  Republican  party  to  deal  with 
such  financial  problems  as  may  hereafter  demand  solution. 
Our  paper  currency  is  now  as  good  as  gold,  and  silver  is 
performing  its  legitimate  function  for  the  purpose  of 
change.  The  principles  which  should  govern  the  rela- 
tions of  these  elements  of  the  currency  are  simple  and 
clear.  There  must  be  no  deteriorated  coin,  no  depreci- 
ated paper,  and  every  dollar,  whether  of  metal  or  paper, 
should  stand  the  test  of  the  world's  standard. 

*'  POPULAR   EDUCATION-. 

"The  value  of  popular  edu(^jition  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated. Although  its  interests  must  of  necessity  be  chiefly 
confided  to  voluntary  effort  and  individual  action  of  the 
several  States,  they  should  be  encouraged  so  far  as  the 
Constitution  permits  by  the  generous  codperation  of  the 
National  Government.  The  interests  of  a  whole  countrv 
demand  that  the  advantages  of  our  common-school  system 
should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen,  and 
that  no  revenues  of  the  Nation  or  the  State  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  sectarian  schools. 

"TARIFF  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

"  Such  changes  should  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  and 
system  of  taxation  as  will  relieve  any  overburdened  industry 
or  class,  and  enable  our  manufacturers  and  artisans  to 
compete  successfully  with  those  of  other  lands. 

"  The  Government  should  aid  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, national  in  their  character,  and  shouM  pro- 
mote the  development  of  our  water-courses  and  harbors 
wherever  the  general  interests  of  commerce  require. 

^'THE   REPUBLICAN   PARTY. 

"Four  years  ago,  as  now^  the  nation  stood  at  the 
threshold  of  a  Presidential  election,  and  the  Republican 
party,   in  soliciting   a   continuance  of    its  ascendency. 
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succeed  in  sup  pie  men  tin 
National  Legislature  by  eli 

"  There  is  danger  in  in 
power  of  the  Government 
every  Southern  State  repud 
as  those  to  which  the  fai 
pledged. 

"  I  do  not  donbt  that 
partv,  and  that  its  trinmp! 
and  patriotic  udmiuistrat 
obedient  servant, 

"  To  the  Hon.  George  . 
publican  National  Convent 
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Soon  after  the  doit 
Preeident  were  made  ai 
race  for  tlie  precious  g 
other  candidatee  for  tli 
Garfield,  namely :  Jai 
by  tbe  "National,"  oi 
Dow  of  Miune,  nomini 
17 ;  General  "Winfield 
Dated  by  the  Democra 
of  Vermont,  nominated 

In  tbe  canvass  whic 
and  more  vigorons  evei 
ber,  there  was  the  usi 
defamation,  mendacity, 
to  by  the  baser  sort  of  ; 
false  charge,  long  befo 

plicity  in  the  Credit  moDiiier  scneme,  was  reiteratea 
against  Garfield,  and  even  the  National  Committee  of  his 
political  opponents  descended  to  employ  tbe  disreputable 
scheme  for  injnring  his  character,  of  circnlating  a  fac- 
simile of  a  forged  letter.  His  simple  denial  of  its  genn- 
ineoess  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  all  honorable 
men  that  it  was  a  forgery. 

Gteneral  Grant,  Senator  Blaine  and  Secretary  Sher- 
man all  generonsly  and  patriotically  at  once  gave  their 
influence  and  labor  most  cheerfully  for  tbe  promotion  of 
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loyalty  to  monarchy  of  his  college  president  and  profes- 
Bors      By  and  by  he  went  into  the  patriot  army,  was 
placed  on  the  staff  of  Washington  to  fight  the  battles  of 
his  country,  and  while  in  camp,  before  he  was  twenty-one 
years  old,  upon  a  drum-head,  he  wrote  a  letter  which  con- 
tained every  gorm  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  student,    soldier,   statesman  and   great-  leader  of 
thought,  Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York,  made  this 
Eepublic  glorious  by  his  thinking,   and  left  his  lasting 
impress  upon  New  York,  the  foremost  State  of  the  Union. 
And  here  on  this  island,  the  scene  of  his  early  triumphs, 
we  gather  to-night,  soldiers  of  the  new  war,  representing 
the  same  ideas  of  union  and  glory,  and  adding  to  the 
column  of  the  monument  that  Hamilton,  and  Washington, 
and  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  reared. 

"Gentlemen,   ideas   outlive  men.     Ideas  outlive  all 
things,  and  you,  who  fought  in  the  war  for  the  Union 
fought  for  immortal  ideas ;  and  by  their  might  you  crowned 
our  war  with  victory.     But  victory  was  worth  nothing 
except  for  the  fruits  that  were  under  it,  in  it  and  above 
it     We  meet  to-night  as  veterans  and  comrades  to  stand 
sacred  guard  around  the  truths  for  which  we  fought,  and 
while  we  have  life  to  meet  and  grasp  the  hands  of  a  com- 
rade, we  will  stand  by  the  great  truths  of  the  war.     And, 
comrades,among  the  convictions  of  that  war  which  have  sunk 
deep  into  our  hearts,  there  are  some  that  we  can  never  for^t 
Think  of  the  great  elevating  spirit  of  the  war  itself.     We 
gathered  the  boys  from  all  our  farms,  and  shops,  and 
stores,  and  schools,  and  towns,  all  over  the  Republic,  and 
they  went  forth  unknown  to  fame,  but  returned  enrolled 
on  the  roster  of  immortal  heroes.     They  went  in  the  spirit 
of  those  soldiers  of  Henry  of  Agincourt,  to  whom  he  said: 

"  '  Who  this  day  fheds  his  blood  with  me, 

To-day  shall  be  my  brother.    Were  he  ne'er  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition.' 

"  And   it  did  gentle  the  condition  and  elevate  the 
heart  of  every  soldier  who  fought  in  it.    And  he  shall  b« 
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me  to  speak  only  of  those  tljemes  which  elevate  us  alL 
Again  I  thank  yon  for  the  kindness  and  entiinsiasni  of 
yonr  greeting." 

The  battles  of  the  campaign  grew  warmer  and  warmer, 
as  it  progre8sed,  and  Hepublican  leaders  in  all  the  States, 
accustomed  to  addressing  the  public  weje  actively  at  work 
everywhere.  There  was  uncommon  enthusiasm  for  the 
eminent  candidate.  Mr.  Conkliag,  in  many  speeches,  in 
his  own  State  and  elsewhere,  spoke  ably  in  favor  of  the 
Hepublican  party,  and  by  his  zealous  championship  did 
much  to  insure  its  success.  Mr.  Garfield  won  the  victory 
in  November,  by  receiving  213  electoral  votes.  The 
Democratic  candidate  received  156  electoral  votes. 

The  result  of  the  election  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
the  business  of  the  country,  w^hich  had  poised  in  suspense 
for  several  weeks ;  and  the  year  1880  closed  with  evi- 
dences of  increasing  and  permanent  material  prosperity  in 
every  part  of  the  Republic. 

Immediately  after  the  election,  visitors  of  almost  every 
social  degree  began  to  make  pilgrimages  to  the  home  of 
the  President  elect,  at  Mentor;  some  to  present  their  con- 
gratulations, but  a  great  portion  to  seek  for  place.  Gen- 
eral Garfield's  daily  mail  soon  swelled  to  enormous  pro- 
portions. A  large  number  of  the  letters  were  welcome 
epistles,  but  these  were  sometimes  greatly  outnumbered 
by  those  of  hungry  seekers  for  personal  gain.  Finally,  as 
the  4:th  of  March  approached,  some  of  these  were  actually 
addressed  to  the  General's  wife  and  aged  mother,  soliciting 
their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  correspondent  or  his 
friends.     All  applications  were  filed  but  not  answet^d. 

The  very  first  and  most  acceptable  visitors  at  Mentor 
at  this  time,  were  the  faculty  and  students  of  Oberlin  . 
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eisted  the  change  should  remember  that  under  our  in- 
stitutions there  was  no  middle  ground  for  the  negro  race 
between  slavery  and  equal  citizenship.  There  can  be  no 
permanent  disfranchised  peasantry  in  the  United  States. 
Freedom  can  never  yield  its  fullness  of  blessings  so  long 
as  the  law  or  its  administration  places  the  smallest  ob- 
stacle in  the  pathway  of  any  virtuous  citizen. 

'^  The  emancipated  race  has  already  made  remarkable 
progress.  With  unquestioning  devotion  to  the  Union, 
with  a  patience  and  gentleness  not  born  of  fear,  thej'  have 
'  followed  the  light  as  God  gave  them  to  see  the  light.' 
They  are  rapidly  laying  the  material  foundations  of  self- 
support,  widening  the  circle  of  intelligence,  and  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  the  blessings  that  gather  around  the  homes 
of  the  industrious  poor.  They  deserve  the  generous 
encouragement  of  all  good  men.  So  far  as  my  authority 
can  lawfully  extend,  they  shall  enjoy  the  full  and  equal 
protection  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

'^FBEEDOM  OF  THE  BALLOT  MUST  BE  PBESEBVED. 

"  The  free  enjoyment  of  equal  suffrage  is  still  in  ques- 
tion, and  a  frank  statement  of  the  issue  may  aid  its 
solution.  It  is  alleged  that  in  many  communities  negro 
citizens  are  practically  denied  the  freedom  of  the  ballot. 
In  so  far  as  the  truth  of  this  allegation  is  admitted,  it  is 
answered  that  in  many  places  honest  local  govermnent  is 
impossible  if  the  mass  of  uneducated  negroes  are  allowed 
to  vote.  These  are  grave  allegations.  So  fai*  as  the 
latter  is  true,  it  is  the  only  palliation  that  can  be  offered 
for  opposing  the  freedom  of  the  ballot.  Bad  local  govern- 
ment is  certainly  a  great  evil,  which  ought  to  be  prevented, 
but  to  violate  the  freedom  and  sanctity  of  the  suffrage  is 
more  than  an   evil— it  is  a  crime  which,  if  pereisted  in, 
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itself  is  reeponsible  for  the  extension  of  the  sufiErage,  and 
is  nnder  special  obligations  to  aid  in  removing  the  illit- 
eracy which  it  has  added  to  the  voting  population.  For 
the  North  and  South  alike,  there  is  but  one  remedy.  All 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  nation  and  of  the  States, 
and  all  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  people,  should  be  sum- 
moned to  meet  this  danger  by  the  saving  influence  of 
universal  education.  It  is  the  high  privilege  and  sacred 
duty  of  those  now  living  to  educate  their  successors,  and 
fit  them  by  intelligence  and  virtue  for  the  inheritance 
which  awaits  them.  In  this  beneficent  work,  sections 
and  races  should  be  forgotten,  and  partisanship  should 
be  unknown.  Let  our  people  find  a  new  meaning  in  the 
Divine  Oracle,  which  declares  that '  A  little  child  shall 
lead  them,'  for  our  little  children  will  soon  control  the 
destinies  of  the  Republic.  My  countrymen,  we  do  not 
now  differ  in  our  judgment  concerning  the  controversies 
of  past  generations,  and  fifty  years  hence  our  children 
will  not  be  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  our  con- 
troversies. They  will  surely  bless  their  fathers  and  their 
fathers'  God  that  the  Union  was  preserved,  that  slavery 
was  overthrown,  and  that  both  races  were  made  equal 
befoi^e  the  law.  We  may  hasten  or  we  may  retard,  but 
we  cannot  prevent  the  final  reconciliation.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible for  us  now  to  make  a  truce  with  time,  by  antici- 
pating  and  accepting  its  inevitable  verdict  ?  Enterprises 
of  the  highest  importance  to  our  moi*al  and  material  well- 
being  invite  us,  and  offer  ample  scope  for  the  employ- 
ment of  our  best  powers.  Let  all  our  people,  and  leaving 
behind  them  the  battle-fields  of  dead  issues,  move  forward, 
and  in  the  strength  of  liberty  and  the  restored  Union, 
win  the  grander  victories  of  peace. 
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Government  shall  sufEcr  no  detriment  which  it  maj  be 
])o&Bible  for  my  administration  to  prevent. 

"  OUR   AGEICDLTITRAL   AND   MANHFACTDKINQ  IHTEBBSTB. 

"  The  interests  of  agriciiltui-e  deserve  more  attention 
from  the  Govermnent  than  they  have  yet  received.  The 
farms  of  the  United  States  afford  homes  and  employment 
for  more  than  one-half  our  people,  and  ftirnish  much  the 
largest  part  of  all  our  exports.  As  the  Government  lights 
our  coasts  for  the  protection  of  mariners  and  the  benefit 
of  commerce,  bo  it  should  gi^c  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
lights  of  practical  science  and  experience. 

"  Our  manufacturers  are  rapidly  making  us  indnstrially 
independent,  and  are  opening  to  capital  and  labor  new 
und  profitable  fields  of  employment.  Their  steady  and 
healthy  growth  should  still  be  maintained.  Our  facilitiea 
for  transportation  should  be  promoted  by  the  continued 
improvement  of  our  harbors  and  great  interior  water-way?, 
and  the  increase  of  our  tonnage  on  the  ocean.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  world's  commerce  has  led  to  an  urgent 
demand  for  shortening  a  great  sea  voyage  around  Cape 
Horn,  by  constnieting  ship  canals  or  railways  across  the 
Isthmus  which  unites  the  two  contirw*°.      "P'°"ij"°j''°"° 
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and  endanger  social  order.  Nor  can  auy  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization be  safely  permitted  to  usai*p,  in  the  sofiallest 
degree,  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  National 
Govemoient. 

"the  civil  sebyice. 
"  The  civil  service  can  never  be  placed  on  a  satis- 
factory basis  until  it  is  regulated  by  law.  For  the  good 
of  the  service  itself,  for  the  protection  of  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  appointing  power  against  the  waste  of 
time  and  obstruction  of  the  public  business  caused  by  the 
inordinate  pressure  for  place,  and  for  the  protection  of 
incumbents  against  intrigue  and  wrong,  I  shall  at  the 
proper  time  ask  Congress  to  fix  the  tenure  of  the  minor 
offices  uf  the  several  executive  departments  and  prescribe 
the  grounds  upon  which  removals  shall  be  made  during 
terms  for  which  incumbents  have  been  appointed. 
"the  purpose  of  the  administbation. 
"  Finally,  acting  always  within  the  autliority  and  limi- 
tations of  the  Constitution,  invading  neither  the  rights  of 
the  States  nor  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people,  it  will  be 
the  purpose  of  my  administration  to  maintain  the  author- 
ity of  the  nation,  and  in  all  places  within  its  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  the  Union  in  the 
interests  of  the  people ;  to  demand  rigid  "economy  in  all 
the  expenditures  of  the  Government,  and  to  require  the 
honest  and  faithful  service  of  all  executive  officers,  re- 
membering that  the  offices  were  created,  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  incumbents  or  their  supporters,  but  for  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Government. 

"  AN   APPEAL   FOE   EARNEST   SUPPORT. 

"  And  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  am  about  to  assume  the 
great  trust  which  you  have  committed  to  my  hands.     I 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

t 

PBS8IDENT  GABFIELD's  ADMINISTRATION  ;    HIB  AfiSASSIKATIOK. 

At  the  close  of  President  Garfield's  Inangaral  Address 
at  the  Capitol,  the  great  procession  of  the  occasion  was 
first  really  organized  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying 
the  new  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  to  the  Executivo 
Mansion.  The  great  body  of  military  associations 
present,  f nil  fifteen  thousand  strong,  was  commanded  by 
General  W.  T.  Sherman,  General-in-Chief  of  the  Armies 
of  tlie  United  States.  The  procession  was  arranged  in  the 
following  order.  First  division,  under  command  of  Major- 
General  R.  B.  Ayres,  United  States  Army,  consisted  of 
twelve  companies  of  regular  artillery,  four  companies  of 
marines,  a  battalion  of  Cleveland  troops,  cavalry,  the 
President  and  party  in  carriages,  Knights  Templar,  four 
platoons ;  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  eight  platoons ; 
Boys  in  Blue,  eight  platoons ;  Naval  Cadets,  two-horse 
batteries  of  regulars,  battalion  Washington  Light  Infan- 
try, four  companies ;  Colonel  Moore,  Company  A,  Fifth 
Battalion ;  Second  California  Brigade,  Hampton  Cadets, 
Virginia ;  Langston  Guards,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Union  Bhies, 
Thomasville,  Ga.;  Rome  Star  Guards,  Georgia ;  National 
Rifles,  Washington,  Captain  Bumside;  Signal  Corps, 
United  States  Army,  and  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  New 
York. 

Next  came  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  procession 
— the  Second  division,  under  command  of  Major-General 
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fiartranf  t.  It  was  made  up  entirely  of  Pennsylvania  troops, 
wHose  step  was  firm ;  and  it  was  the  common  remark  tbat^ 
the  regulars  must  look  to  their  laurels.  They  were  in  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  Infantry,  and  carried  knap- 
eacksy  canteens  and  rations  for  three  days,  living  in 
camp.  The  Third  division,  commanded  by  Major-General 
Thomas  C.  Fletcher,  consisted  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Kepublic,  Boys  in  Blue  and  militia  from  New  York,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Micliigan, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesotii,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  veterans  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Pittsbur<j. 
The  Ilarrisburg  City  Grays,  tlie  Titusville  Citizens'  Corj)8 
and  the  Dickinson  College  and  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege Cadets  were  also  in  tliis  Division. 

The  Fourth  division,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Charles  II.  Field,  was  composed  of  militia  from 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee and  Florida.  The  Fifth  division,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Rolxjrt  Boyd,  was  composed  exclusively 
of  civic  societies,  and  with  these  marched  the  Philadel- 
phia political  clubs. 

"  Later,  on  the  reviewing  stand  the  scene  was  a  grand 
one.  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  front  of  the  White 
House  and  for  several  squares  above  and  below  it,  wlicn 
the  head  of  the  procession  reached  the  Treasury  Depai't- 
ment,  was  literally  packed  with  people,  who  had  been 
waiting  patiently  an  hour  or  longer  for  the  return  of 
President  Garfield  from  the  Capitol.  When  the  carrijiges 
containing  the  Presidential  party  reached  the  east- 
ern gate  leading  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  they 
were     driven     inside,   and    the     party    soon    afterward 
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appeared  upon  the  grand  stand,  extending  along  the 
Bide-walk  directly  in  front  of  the  mansion.  President 
Garfield,  accompanied  by  ex-President  Hayes,  appeared  on 
the  platform,  which  was  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the 
walk,  and  as  the  latter  stepped  to  the  front  he  was  greeted 
with  lond  and  prolonged  cheers  by  the  swaying  multitude 
in  whoso  presence  he  stood.  These  were  in  the  Avenue, 
outside  the  grounds  of  the  Executive  Mansion  through 
which  the  procession  passed.  Tlie  Presidential  party  stood 
there  some  time,  watching  the  long  and  brilliant  line 
as  it  passed  by. 

The  evening  of  the  Inauguration  Day  was  marked  by 
a  grand  display  of  fireworks  of  every  variety  of  design. 
The  closing  pyrotechnic  performance  was  the  presentation 
of  portraits  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  in  bril- 
liant fires  of  many  hues.  This  was  a  scene  of  great 
beauty,  and  elicited  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  ^^As 
the  portraits  opened  out'  in  lines  of  silver  fire,"  wrote  an 
eye  witness,  "  the  whole  background  presented  one  great 
mass  of  streamere  of  colored  fires  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  varied  hues,  which,  together  with  the  springing  of 
mines  and  exploding  of  shells,  formed  a  Bpectacle  of 
splendor.  As  the  stars  from  the  last  shell  disappeared, 
a  magnificent  bouquet,  like  a  huge  volcano,  ascended,  fill- 
ing the  heavens  with  every  gem  known  to  tho  art.  This 
terminated  the  best  pyrotechnic  display  ever  seen  in 
Washington."  This  closed  the  open-air  proceedings  of 
Inauguration  Day. 

The  usual  inangui*ation  ball  was  also  a  brilliant  afifair 
It  waa  held  in  a  large  building  in  Washington.  An  eye 
witness  of  the  scene  has  left  on  record  the  following 
account  of  it: 
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^^  Upon  eniering,  the  most  coiiijpicuous  decoration  to 
attract  the  attention  was  the  statue  of  '  America/  placed 
directly  in  the  centre  upon  a  lofty  base,  deeply  banked  with 
tropical  plants,  and  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  shield  and 
in  her  right  hand  a  torch,  from  which  a  powerful  electric 
light  shed  its  brilliancy  down  the  four  wings  which  di- 
verge from  the  central  nave  at  angles  to  each  other. 
Cables  of  evergreens,  relieved  with  rare  flowers,  stretched 
from  the  ceiling  and  hung  in  niid-air,  while  the  numerous 
pillars,  extending  from  the  floor  to  the  lofty  coiling,  were 
banked  with  flowers  and  evergreens,  and  adorned  with 
shields  bearing  the  heraldic  emblems  of  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  with  flags.,  streamers,  and  bunting  twined 
about  and  pendant  from  them.  Thousands  of  gas-jets 
illuminated  the  scene,  and  made  it  one  of  almost  match- 
less beauty.  At  9  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  expected,  it  was  estimated  that  between  3,000 
and  4,000  people  had  entered  the  building. 

*' At  9.30  the  Qermania  Orchestra,  of  Philadelphia,  of 
one  hundred  pieces,  announced  the  entrance  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  playing  with  fine  e£Fect  the  Inaugural  March 
(composed  for  the  occasion  by  John  Philip  Sousa).  After 
being  presented  to  the  Inaugural  Keception  Committee  in 
a  body,  the  President  and  invited  guests  moved  in  pro- 
cession from  the  Committee's  rooms,  in  the  following  or- 
der, to  the  place  resei*ved  for  them  in  the  hall :  President 
Garfield,  attended  by  J.  W.  Thompson,  President  of  the 
Executive  Committee ;  ex-President  Hayes,  with  lion. 
Samuel  Shellabarger  and  Dr.  Welling ;  Mrs.  Garfield,  wife 
of  the  President,  attended  by  Col.  H.  0.  Corbin  and  Hon. 
A.  G.  Riddle ;  Mrs.  Garfield,  mother  of  the  President, 
attended  by  Hon.  William  Lawrence  and  Mr.  N.  H.  Wil- 
lard ;  Mrs.  Hayes,  attended  by  Hon.  John  B.  Alley. 
After  them  came  Vice-President  Arthur,  ex- Vice-Presi- 
dent Wheeler,  General  Sherman  and  staff.  General  Han- 
cock and  staff,  General  Sheridan,  General  Beale,  Admiral 
Eodgers,  Colonel  Ainger,  Chief-Justice  Waite  and  the 
Associate  iTustices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Chief-Jus- 
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tice  and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Chief-Justice  and  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Inaugural  Eecei)tiun  Committee. 
''Upon  reaching  the  place  designated,  the  President 
took  position,  and,  for  an  hour  or  more,  received  'with 
blended  dignity  and  cordiality  all  who  came  forward  to 
receive  and  exchange  greetings.  Among  the  first  was 
General  Hanoock,  and  the  unaffected  cordiality  on  the 
part  of  both  was  noticed.  Shortly  before  11  o'clock  the 
President  and  his  immediate  party  ascended  to  the  Presi- 
dential balcony,  remaining  in ti  rented  witnesses  of  the 
brilliant  scenes  beneath  for  twenty  minutes  or  more.  A 
few  minutes  after  11  o'clock  the  President,  with  his  wife 
and  mother,  retired,  and,  proceeding  to  the  carriage  in 
waiting,  were  driven  to  the  White  House.  Contrary  to 
general  expectation,  the  President  did  not  take  part  in 
the  opening  dance.  The  promenade  concert  continued 
until  11  o'clock.  Then  the  dancing  began,  and  when  the 
ball  was  at  its  height  the  scene  was  one  of  unusual  bril- 
liancy." 

The  United  States  Senate  a^^senibled  in  Special  Session 
immediately  after  tlie  inauguration  ceremonies  had  closed, 
and  the  next  day  (Saturday,  March  5, 1881),  the  President 
sent  in  the  names  of  the  following  persons  whom  he 
nominated  as  his  Cabinet  Ministers : 

» 

James  G.  Blaink,  of  Maine,  for  Secretary  of  State. 

William  Winix)m,  of  Minnesota,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
nry. 

Robert  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  Secretary  of  War. 

William  H.  Hunt,  of  Louisiana,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Samuel  J.  Kibkwood,  of  Iowa,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 
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Thomas  L,  James,  of  New  York,  Poetmaster-Gteneral 
"Wayhb  McVkaoh,  of  Pennsylvania,  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  then  fifty-one  years  of  age ;  Mr. 
Windom,  fifty-fonr ;  Mr.  Lincoln  (son  of  President  Lin- 
coln), thirty-seven  ;  Mr.  Ilnnt  (a  native  of  North  Carolina), 
nearly  sixty ;  Mr.  Kirkwood,  abont  sixty-eight ;  Mr. 
Janies,  just  fifty,  and  Mr.  IVfcVeagh,  forty-eight.  They 
were  all  nnanimonsly  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Pres- 
ident Garfield's  Cabinet  Ministers. 

The  administration  of  President  Garfield  was  very 
brief — only  four  months.  Its  policy  had  not  developed 
into  definite  shape  in  all  its  parts,  when  the  President 
was  stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  and  he  lay, 
for  eighty  days,  a  patient  snSerer,  and  then  died. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  administi*ation, 
there  Mras  a  struggle  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
between  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  nation 
(Republican  and  Democratic)  for  power  in  that  b'xiy,  eacli 
refusing  to  yield  on  the  question  of  completing  the  organ- 
ization, one  wishing  to  elect  new  oflScers  of  that  body, 
the  other  insisting  upon  keeping  the  old  ones.  There  was 
a  dead-lock  for  several  weeks.  There  was  also  strife  con- 
cerning the  confirmation  of  nominations  made  by  tlie 
President,  of  incumbents  of  offices  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  particularly  that  of  the  Collector  of  Port  of  Ne\^- 
York  City.  The  nominee  for  that  office  (Judge  Robert- 
son), it  Was  conceded,  was  thoroughly  qualified  to  fill  it, 
but  was  pei'sonally  distasteful  to  some  of  the  leading 
Republicans  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  his  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  was  veliemently  opposed. 

The  doctrine  was  a>Rcrted  that  the   President  of  the 
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United  Statee,  before  making  nominations  of  incmnbents 
of  offioeB,  is  bound  to  consult  the  representatives  (especi- 
ally the  Senators)  from  the  State  in  wliich  such  offioes  are 
to  be  filled,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  defer  to  the 
opinions  of  snch  representatives  concerning  who  were 
proper  persons  to  fill  the  ofiSces.    n 

The  President,  knowing  clearly  his  constitntional 
obligations  and  rights  in  snch  cases,  refused  to  be  gov>, 
enied  in  his  choice  of  public  servants  by  the  voioes  of 
politicians  and  political  leaders,  and  resolved  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  after  careful  investigation, 
lie  felt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fugitive  slave  before  men- 
tioned, that  this  question  might  as  well  be  settled  first  as 
last  With  this  feeling,  and  satisfied  that  Judge  Bobert- 
son  was  the  proi)cr  man  to  fill  tlie  place  of  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  he  nominated  him  without  con- 
sulting the  opinions  of  the  Senators  Irom  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  he  believed  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do. 

This  independent  spirit  of  the*  President,  not  unex- 
pected, but  startling  to  political  disciplinarians,  aroused 
the  most  determines!  opposition  of  those  who  were  un- 
favorably inclined  to  the  nomination  of  Judge  Eobertson. 
This  opposition  was  manifest  in  Congress  and  out  of  it, 
and  every  argument  which  could  legitimately  be  used  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  Senators  to  induce 
them  to  reject  the  nomination  of  JudgQ  Sobertson.  This 
nomination  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  which  of  course  he  had  a  right  to  do. 

Before  this  battle  began,  a  Bepnblican  caucus  was 
held.  An  ineftectual  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the 
President  to  withdraw  the  name  of  Judge  Robertson. 
Tailing  in  this,  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
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Bepnblican  caucus,  which  caused  that  body  to  resolve 
that  contested  nominations  should  lie  over  until  the 
regular  session  in  December,  and  that  a  nomination  was 
"  contested "  if  opposed  by  a  single  Senator  from  the 
State  in  which  the  nominee  was  to  be  appointed.  This 
resolution  proved  a  victory  to  the  opponents  of  Judge 
Bobertson^  over  the  President,  and  they  were  highly 
,  gratified  with  the  result  of  the  caucus.  But  their  grasp 
upon  the  palm  of  victory  was  soon  loosened. 

True  to  his  character  for  moral  courage,  keen  fore- 
sight and  his  trust  in  the  American  people,  the  very 
next  morning  (May  5,  1881)  the  President  withdrew  all 
the  nominations  for  New  York  excepting  that  of  Judge 
Eobertson.  This  at  once  narrowed  the  issue  to  a  sharp 
line.  It  was  the  signal  for  open  war.  It  was  begun  with 
great  vigor.  TJie  President  was  charged  with  insincerity, 
and  even  with  falsehood*  Some  of  the  Senators,  desirin;:^ 
peace,  sought  to  secure  it  by  persuading  the  President  to 
withdraw  the  name  of  Judge  Robertson.  He  absolutely 
refused  to  do  so ;  and  wlien  told  of  the  decision  of  the 
caucus,  he  said  :  "  Then  I  will  take  my  own  course ;  I  am 
determined  to  learn  who  are  my  friends,  and  such  as  fail 
me^  will  hereafter  require  a  letter  of  introduction." 

The  Senate,  wearied  with  the  contest,  now  refused 
to  be  further  led  by  the  views  and  the  dictation  of  the 
opponents  of  Judge  Robertson.  Among  the  latter,  who 
were  most  persistent  in  this  opposition,  were  the  Senators 
from  New  York.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  affair  was 
suddenly  changed  by  their  resigning  their  seats  in  tlio 
Senate,  and  leaving  the  great  State  of  New  York  unrep 
resented  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  National  I^islature. 
This  gave  the  majority  in  the  Senate  to  the  Democrats. 
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The  New  York  Senators  hastened  back  to  lay  iheir 
case  before  their  constituents,  with  a  full  persnasion  that 
the  Republican  legislature,  then  in  session,  woold  at  once 
and  gladly  vindicate  their  course  by  reappointing  them  to 
the  seats  in  the  Senate  which  they  had  just  resigned. 
They  published  a  long  letter  in  which  they  detailed  the 
circumstances  which  they  thought  justified  them  in  resign- 
ing, and  in  which  the  President  was  severely  censured. 
With  the  vindication  which  a  prompt  reappeintment  would 
imply,  they  expected  to  go  back  to  Washington  with  in- 
creased power.    In  this  matter  they  were  disappointed. 

The  United  States  Senate  immediately  confirmed  tUo 
nomination  of  Judge  Robertson.  Instead  of  meeting  with 
general  support  and  sympathy  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  Senators  encountered  much  opposition,  censure  and 
even  indignation  from  a  large  portion  of  their  political 
associates  and  others.  Perceiving  this,  they  repaired  to 
the  State  capital  to  further  explain  their  course  in  person, 
and  to  secure  the  vindication  sought.  In  this  they  failed. 
After  the  lapse  of  many  weeks,  during  which  the  struggle 
in  joint  convention  of  the  legislature  was  engaged,  they 
were  defeated,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  two  otlier 
citizens.  The  ex-Senators  then  retired  to  private  life,  and 
the  excitement  which  the  affair  created  soon  subsided. 

The  strife  at  Albany  had  fearfully  agitated  the  whole 
nation.  The  political  friends  and  personal  adherents  of 
the  defeated  Senatora  and  the  portion  of  the  newspaper 
press  winch  applauded  and  defended  them,  contiiiually,  as 
is  common  in  such  cases,  uttered  abuse  of  the  President 
and  his  administration,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  glaring 
untruths,  sometimes  in  low  ribaldry  in  substance  and  ex- 
pression, and  sometimes  by  solemn  declarations  that  the 
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point^Kl  aiid  inveterate  office-seeker,  having  an  ill-balanced 
mind  and  having  led  an  ill -regulated  life.  This  event 
occurred  on  the  2d  of  July,  1881,  and  produced  a  pro- 
found eenpation  of  horror  and  sorrow  everywhere. 

This  sad  and  dreadful  circumstance  thrilled  the  public 
mind  and  appalled  the  heart  of  the  naMon,  for  a  moment. 
It  was  inexplicable.  There  could  be  no  reason  discovered 
for  the  deed.  When,  a  few  hours  later,  the  leading  cir- 
cumstances of  the  assassination  were  made  known,  there 
was  experienced  great  relief.  There  was  an  assurance 
that  the  Republic  was  safe.  It  appeared  to  be  the  work 
of  a  half -crazed,  solitary  assassin ;  that  there  was  no  party, 
not  even  a  faction  back  of  him,  and  no  conspiracy. 
With  this  assurance  of  faith,  the  public*  mind  became 
calm. 

President  Garfield  had  established  himself  and  his 
family  at  the  Elberon  Hotel,  at  Long  Branch,  New  Jer- 
sey, for  a  summer  rest  and  quiet.  He  was  about  leaving 
the  National  capital  to  rejoin  his  wife  for  a  brief  tour  in 
New  England,  and  to  attend  the  Commencement  exerciser 
of  Williams  College,  his  ahna  nuUer.  The  Presiaent  drove 
from  tlie  Executive  Mansion,  about  nine  o'clock  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  July  2d,  to  the  station  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  Railway,  in  company  with  Mr.  Blaine,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  where  he  was  to  join  other  meinbera 
of  his  Cabinet  and  proceed  on  a  trip  to  New  York,  meet 
his  wife,  and  start  thence  on  his  brief  toui*  in  New  England. 
As  he  was  walking  through  the  passenger  rooms  at  the 
railway  station,  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Blaine,  two  pistol 
shots  were  fired  in  quick  succession  from  behind,  and  the 
President  sank  to  the  floor,  bleeding  profusely. 
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The  wounded  President  was  conveyed  to  the  office  of 
the  railway  company  on  the  eecond  floor  of  the  station 
bnilding.     Several  pLyBiciane  were  aeon  in  atteildaoce, 
and  after  an  hour  liad  elapsed  it  was  decided  to  remove 
him  to  tlie  Executive  Mansion,  wlici'e  he  was 
comfortable  ns  poseihte.     Only  one  shot  had  t< 
body  ;  that  entered  it  through  the  eleventh  i 
four  inches  to  the  right  of  the  Epiuc,  making  an 
jajj^^  wound,  and  lodging  within. 

The  assassin  was  immediately  arrested,  and 
be  Charles  Guiteau,  an  inveterate  and  uuEuccese 
cant  for  office  under  Government,  and  who 
precarious  existence  for  many  years  in  various 
the  country.  -He  said  to  the  police  officer  ( 
when  arrested,  "  I  did  it,  and  will  go  to  jail  for 
a  Stalwart,  and  Arthur  will  be  Prceident,"  In  '. 
waa  found  the  following  letter,  directed  "  To  t 
House  " : 

"The  President's  tragic  death  nas  a  sad 
but  it  will  unite  the  Kepublican  party  and  save  1 
lie.  Life  is  a  flimsy  dream,  and  it  matters  little 
goes.  A  human  life  is  of  Email  value.  Duriu; 
thousands  of  bravo  boys  went  down  without . 
presume  the  President  vas  a  Christian,  and  tJii 
be  happier  in  Paradise  than  hero.  It  will  be  no 
Mrs.  Garfield,  dear  soul,  to  part  with  her  husl 
way  than  by  natural  death.  He  is  liable  to  go  a1 
any  way.  I  had  no  ill-will  toward  the  Presid 
death  was  a  political  necessity. 
—  "I  am  a  lawyer,  a  theologian  and  a  pollticii 
a  Stalwart  of  the  Stalwarts.  I  was  with  Gen.  G 
the  rest  of  our  men  in  New  York  during  the  ca 
have  some  papers  for  the  press  which  I  shall  le 
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Byron  Andrews  and  bis  co-jourualists  ut  1240  Kew  York 
Avenney  where  all  the  reporters  can  see  them.  I  am  going 
to  the  jail.  Chaeles  Guiteau." 

Mr.  Andrews,  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  the  fore- 
going letter,  was  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Inier-Ocean.  When  he  heard  of  the  affair,  Mr. 
Andrews  hasteneii  to  police  headquarters  and  made  a 
Kworn  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  never  heard  of  nor 
met  Guiteau  until  he  saw  him  under  arrest  that  day.  A 
bulky  parcel  of  manuscripts,  addressed  to  Mr.  Andrews 
by  Guiteau,  was  retained  by  the  police  authorities,  and 
cx)ntained  a  statement  by  the  assassin,  occupying  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pages  of  letter  paper,  written  in  a  heavy, 
coarse  hand.  Among  the  papers  was  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  General  Sherman : 

"To  Gen.  Sherman: 

"I  have  just  shot  the  President.  I  shot  him  several 
times  as  I  wished  him  to  go  as  easily  as  possible.  His 
death  was  a  political  necessity.  I  am  a  lawyer,  a  theolo- 
gian and  politician.  I  am  a  Stalwart  of  the  Stalwarts.  I 
was  with  Gen.  Grant  and  the  rest  of  our  men  in  New 
York  during  the  canvass.  I  am  going  to  jail.  Please  or- 
der out  your  troops  and  take  possession  of  the  jail  at 
once. 

"  Very  respectfully,        Charles  Guiteau. 

'' Please  to  deliver  at  once  to  Gen.  Sherman  or  his 
first  assistant  in  charge  at  the  War  Department." 

The  police  authorities  declined  to  make  public  the 
statements  prepared  by  Guiteau.  District-Attorney  Cork- 
liill,  who  had  them  in  his  possession,  produced  them  at 
the  White  House  that  afternoon,  where  they  were  read  to 
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the  Cabinet.  In  addition  to 
ere  was  a  letter  addressed  t( 
rbich  Gnitean  informs  liiin 
idcnt  Garfield,  and  that  lie  ( 
e  President  of  tlw;  United  I 
dcd  to  ndvise  tlio  Yice-Pre 
Lis  Cabinet,  and  recomniende 
)'  of  State  ;  l^vi  P.  Morton 
r ;  Enioiy  A.  Storrs,  of  Cliica, 
1  JoLn  A.  Logan  for  Secreta: 

in  this  letter,  that  Foetniaetc 
well  in  the  Poet-Office  Dep 
itained ;  tliat  the  Departiaei 
r  are  not  of  much  account, 

difference  whether  any  cht 

States  District- Attorney  Cw 
-wards  fnmialied  for  pnblicati 
hich  is,  undoubtedly,  subetan 

terest  felt  by  the  public  in  tli 
,  and  tlie  iniuiy  titorios  publii 
ut  the  following  IK  a  corret 
>ncerDing   the  points  to  wh 

saBsin,  Charles  Guitoau,  cam 
lay  evening,  March  (i,  and  stt. 
"cniaining  only  one  Uny.  He 
Jicr  part  of  the  citv,  and  hi 
irious  places,  the  full  details  < 
ay.  May  16,  the  assassin  dete 
ideiit.  lie  had  neither  mnney 
t  the  last  of  May  he  went 
of  Fifteenth  and  F  streets,  i 
Die  pistols,  asking  for  the  larg 
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was  shown  two  similar  in  caliber  and  only  different  in  the 
price.  On  Wednesday,  June  8,  he  purchased  the  pistol 
which  he  used,  for  which  he  paid  tlO,  having  in  the  mean- 
time borrowed  $15  of  a  gentleman  in  this  city  on  the  plea 
that  he  wanted  to  pay  his  board  bill.  On  the  same  even- 
ing, about  7  o'clock,  he  took  the  pistol  and  went  to  the 
foot  of  Seventeenth  street  and  practiced  firing  at  aboard, 
firing  ten  shots.  He  then  returned  to  his  boarding-house 
and  wiped  the  pistol  dry  and  wrapped  it  in  his  coat,  and 
waited  his   opportunity. 

*^  On  Sunday  morning,  June  12,  he  was  sittinc^  in  La- 
fayette park  and  saw  the  President  leave  for  the  Christian 
church,  on  Vermont  Avenue,  and  ho  at  once  returned  to 
his  room,  obtained  his  pistol,  put  it  in  his  hip  pocket,  and 
followed  the  President  to  church.  He  entered  the  church, 
but  found  that  he  could  not  kill  him  there  without  dan- 
ger of  killing  some  one  else.  He  noticed  that  the  Presi- 
dent sat  near  a  window.  After  church  he  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  window  and  found  he  could  reach  it 
without  any  trouble,  and  that  from  this  point  he  could 
shoot  the  President  through  the  head  without  killing  any 
one  else. 

"The  following  Wednesday  Guiteau  went  to  the 
church,  examined  the  location  and  the  window,  and  be- 
came satisfied  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  he 
determined  therefore  to  make  the  attempt  at  the  church 
on  the  following  Sunday.  He  learned  from  the  papers 
that  the  President  would  leave  the  city  on  Saturday,  June 
18, with  Mrs.  Garfield,  for  Long  Branch.  He  therefore  de- 
termined to  meet  him  at  the  depot.  He  left  his  boarding 
place  about  5  o'clock  on  Saturday  moi-ning,  June  18,  and 
went  down  to  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Seventeenth  street 
and  fired  five  shots  to  practice  his  aim  and  be  certain  his 
pistol  was  in  good  order.  He  then  went  to  the  dei)ot,  and 
wad  in  the  ladies'  waiting-room  of  the  depot  with  the  pis- 
tol ready  when  the  President's  party  entered.  He  says 
Mrs.  Garfield  looked  so  weak  and  frail  that  he  had  not 
the  heart   to  shoot  the  President  in  her  presence,  and  as 
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he  knew  he  would  have  another  opportunity  he  left  the 
depot.  He  had  previously  engaged  a  carriage  to  take  him 
to  the  jail.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  President  and  his 
son,  and  I  think,  United  States  Marshal  Henry,  went  out 
for  a  ride.  The  assassin  took  his  pistol  and  followed 
them,  and  watched  them  for  some  time  in  hopes  fho  car- 
riage would  stop  ;  but  no  opportunity  was  given.  On 
Friday  evening  July  l,he  was  sitting  on  the  seat  in  the  park 
opposite  the  White  House, when  he  saw  the  President  come 
out  alone.  He  followed  him  down  the  Avenue  to  Fifteenth 
street,  and  then  kept  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
up  Fifteenth  street  until  the  President  entered  the  resi- 
dence of  Secretaiy  Blaine.  He  watched  at  the  corner  of 
Mr.  Morton's  late  residence,  on  the  corner  of  Fifteenth 
and  H  streets,  for  some  time,  and  then,  afraid  he  would 
attract  attention,  he  went  into  the  alley  in  the  rear  of  Mr. 
Morton's  residence,  examined  his  pistol  and  waited.  The 
President  and  Secretary  Blaine  came  out  together,  and  he 
followed  them  over  to  the  gate  of  the  White  House,  but 
could  get  no  opportunity  to  use  his  weapon. 

"  On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  2,  he  bi^eakfasted 
at  the  Riggs  House  about  7  o'clock.  He  then  walked  up 
into  the  park  and  sat  tliere  for  an  hour.  He  then  took  a 
one-horse  Avenue  car  and  rode  to  Sixth  street ;  got  out 
and  went  into  the  depot  and  loitered  around  there  ;  had 
his  shoes  blacked,  engaged  a  hackman  for  12  to  take  hiin 
to  the  jail,  went  into  the  water-closet  and  took  his  pistol 
out  of  his  hip  pocket  and  unwrapped  the  paper  from 
around  it, which  ho  had  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  perspiration  from  the  body  dampening  the  pow- 
der ;  examined  the  pistol  carefully,  tried  the  trigger,  and 
then  returned  and,  took  a  seat  in  the  ladies'  waiting-room, 
and  as  soon  as  the  President  entered  advanced  behind 
him  and  and  fired  two  shots. 

"These  facts,  I  think,  can  be  relied  upon  as  accurate, 
and  I  give  them  to  the  public  to  contradict  certain  false 
rumors  in  connection  with  the  most  atrocious  of  atrocious 
crimes.'^ 
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The  wounded  President  was  taken  from  the  railway 
station  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
A.  F.  Rockwell,  his  private  secretaiy.  It  was  some  time 
after  the  event  before  it  became  known  in  Washington, 
except  to  a  few,  what  had  happened.  But  when  a  car- 
riage was  seen  rapidly  driven  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
clearing  the  way  for  the  ambulance  which  followed,  the 
startled  spectators  soon  learned  the  cause  of  the  move- 
ment, and  the  news  spread  from  lip  to  lip  over  the  city. 
An  immense  crowd  was  soon  seen  at  the  gate  leading  to 
tlie  Executive  Mansion,  through  whicli  the  ambulance 
had  passed,  and  all  eyes  were  strained  with  eager  anxiety 
when  the  large  form  of  the  President,  his  face  pallid,  was 
lifted  tenderly  from  the  vehicle,  and  carried  into  the 
mansion. 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
their  wives,  who  were  to  join  him  in  the  journey  to  New 
York,  began  to  arrive.  Surgeons  had  already  been  sent 
for,  and  boon  after  the  President's  arrival  at  his  home,  he 
recovered  from  the  nervous  prostration  which  the  assault 
liad  produced,  and  lie  assumed  his  wonted  cheerfulness. 
Exceedingly  anxious  concerning  the  effect  the  news  of 
his  wounding  miglit  have  upon  Mrs.  Garfield,  who  was 
recovering  from  severe  illness,  he  turned  to  Colonel 
Rockwell,  and  dictated  to  him  the  following  telegraphic 
despatcli,  which  was  immediately  sent : 

•'  Mrs.  Garfield^  Elberon,  Long  BrancK 

"  The  President  desires  me  to  say  to  you,  from  him, 
that  he  has  been  seriously  hurt,  how  seriously  he  cannot 
yet  say.  He  is  himself,  and  hopes  you  will  come  to  him 
soon.    He  sends  his  love  to  you. 

*'  A,  F,  RocKWBi*!./' 
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Mrs.  Qai'lit;M  left  Long  Brnncli  on  n  »pcc 
near  two  o'clock,  r,  «.  Wlieu  tlic  President  i 
kcr  departure,  ho  said,  "  God  blcae  the  little 
Owing  to  a  Blight  accident  on  the  road,  she  did 
at  the  bedside  of  her  husband  until  after  six  o'c! 
beat  phjeicians  and  eurgeona  in  Washington  ■ 
tendance  upon  him.  These  were  Drs.  D.  W.  ] 
Bams,  J.  J.  "Woodward,  and  R.  Rcybiirn. 
nothing  from  me,  doctors,"  he  said,  "  for  rerae 
not  afraid  to  die."  Late  in  the  afternoon,  v 
were  evidences  of  internal  hemorrhage,  he 
Bliss  what  the  prospects  were.  The  doctc 
"  Your  condition  is  very  critical.  I  do  not  thi 
live  many  houra."  The  President  firmly 
"  God's  will  be  done.  Doctor ;  I  am  ready  t( 
time  is  corae." 

When  Mrs.  Garfield  entered  liis  room,  all 
tired.  She  remained  fifteen  minutes,  when  tli 
were  admitted.  The  President  was  conscious 
weak  ;  bis  pulse  being  14fl.  "  There  is  no  hop 
said  Dr.  Bliss ;  "  he  will  not  probably  live  th 
he  may  die  in  half  an  hour."  But  he  revived 
it  a  faint  liopo  of  his  ultimate  recovery. 

The  Vice-President,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  v 
in  case  of  the  President's  death,  iinmediHtcl 
President  of  the  Republic  in  accordance  witi 
visions  of  the  National  Constitution,  wns,  at  tl 
his  home  in  Nev.-  York  city,  Tlie  following  c 
ence  by  telegraph,  between  him  and  the  S( 
State,  occnrrod  on  that  eventful  dav : 


f 
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*'  Washington,  July  2,  1881. 
"  The  Hon.    Chester  A.  Arthur^    Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  No,  123  Lexington  Avenue: 

''  The  President  of  the  United  States  was  shot  this 
morning  by  an  assassin  named  Charles  Oaiteau.  The 
weapon  was  a  large-sized  revolver.  The  President  had 
just  reached  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  station  at  about 
9.20^  intending,  with  a  portion  of  his  Cabinet,  to  leave  on 
the  limited  express  for  New  York.  I  rode  in  the  carriage 
with  him  from  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  was  walking 
by  his  side  when  he  was  shot.  The  assassin  was  imme* 
diately  arrested,  and  Uie  President  was  conveyed  to  a 
private  room  in  the  station  building  and  surgical  aid  at 
once  summoned.  He  has  now,  at  10.20,  been  removed  to 
the  Executive  Mansion.  The  surgeons  are  in  consultation. 
They  regard  his  wounds  as  very  serious,  but  not  neces- 
sarily fatal.  I  will  keep  you  advised  of  his  condition. 
His  yigorouB  health  gives  strong  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
He  has  not  lost  consciousness  for  a  moment. 

"  James  G.  Blaike, 
'^Secretary  of  State.*' 

11. 

"  Washington,  July  2,  1881. 
**  Hon.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Vice-President  United  States, 
No,  123  Lexington  Avenue: 

*' At  this  hour,  1  o'clock  P.M.,  the  President's  symp- 
toms are  not  regarded  as  unfavorable,  but  no  definite  as- 
surance can  be  given  until  after  the  probing  of  the  wound 
at  3  o'clock.  There  is  strong  ground  for  hope,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  anxiety  as  to  the  final  results. 

''James  G.  Blaine, 


^ 
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"  ElBCtTTIVB  Ma] 

"  WisHISOTON,  July 

"The   Hon.   Chester  A.   Arthur,    Vice^Pres 

States,  M.  123  Lexington  Avenue: 

"At  this  honr,  3.30,  the  symptoms  of  t 

we  not  fftTorable.    Anxiety  deepens. 

"James  Q.  Bi 
"Secretan 
IV. 

"  WA6H1NQT0K,  Jn 

"7^  Bon.  Ohester  A.  Arthur,  Vice-Preside 
"  At  this  honr,  6  o'clock,  the  condition  ( 
dent  is  very  alarmiDg.     He  is  losing  tiia  strer 
worst  may  be  apprehended. 

"  James  G.  Bi 
"  8ecretarT 
V. 
"  EiBCtrriTB  Mahbiow,  Washihoton,  Ju 
"  77u  Hon.   Chester  A.   Arthur,    Vice-Pre 
Tork: 
"MrB.  Qorfield  bos  just  arrired,  at  6.15  c 
President  was  able  to  recognite  and  convei 
bnt,  in  the  Judgment  of  hts  physicians,  be  is 
ing. 

"Jambs  G.Bi 
"Secretary 

In  reply  to  Secretary  Blaine,  Oen.  Art! 
following : 

I. 

"New  Yore,  Jn! 
"Bon.  James  0.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State, 
D.  C: 

"  Your  telegmm,  with  ita  deplorable  narn 
reach  me  promptly,  owing  to  my   absence. 


foundlj  aboclkGi.1 
express  relieTe  soi 
mcnt.  I  await 
anxiety.  Ezpres 
m;  great  grief  on 
can  people  will  jo 


"  7%e  Hon.  Jame. 
ittffion,  D.  C. 
"Your  6:45  t. 
for  more  favorabl 
Please  do  cot  fai 
sympathy. 

The  sad  tidin 
rope  by  Sccretai 
Minister  at  the  Tti 
despatch : 

"James  Russell  L 
"The  Presidei 
morning  by  an  e 
weapon  was  n  lui 
just  reached  the  1 
9.30,  intending,  w 
on  the  limited  cxj 
riage  with  him  f 
walking  by  bis  aid 
immediately  arres' 
a  private  room  in 
once  summoned. 
the  Executive  Ms 
regard  his  wonndt 
fatal.     Hifl  vigorot 


r 
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^ifivtty.     Ho  has  not  loBt  conscioueneBc 
lafortn  onr  Miaiaters  ia  Europe. 

"James  G 
"Secre 

The  following  rospoiiBee  were  recei' 
day : 

"  Li 
"Blaine,  Secretary,  Washhigton : 

"Telegram  received.  Eipreea  to  3 
profound  sympathy  of  this  legation.  Q 
inqnire  and  express  solicitude. 

"Low: 

III. 

BAKL    GRANVILLE   TO   UIKI6TEB   T 

"  London,  J 
"  Tk»rnlon,  Washington: 

"Is  it  true  that  President  Garfield '1 
If  80,  express  at  once  great  concern  c 
GoTemment  and  onr  hope  that  report 
tained  serious  injury  is  not  true. 

"Or 
"Foreign  0 

The  following  are  the  first  official  bi 
the  day  of  the  occurrence  : 

I. 
"ExBccnrE  Mj 
'  "The  President's  condition  is  somew] 
eridences  of  internal  hemorrhage  being 
nized.  Pulse,  133;  temperature,  96.8 
little  below  normal.  He  suffers  rather  n 
mind  is  perfectly  clear." 

II. 
"Executive  Mahi 
"  Dr.  Bliss  says  the  President  is  n 
fortably,  bat  his  condition  is  very  critici 
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III. 

**  Executive  Mansion,  6.30  p.  m- 
''  The  President  is  under  the  influence  of  morphine, 
and  is  oonsequeutly  suffering  much  less  pain  than  he  was 
earlier  in  the  day,  but  that  his  condition  is  critical  in 
the  extreme  cannot  be  doubted.  He  will  scarcely  survive 
an  hour  unless  some  almost  miraculous  change  takes  place 
in  his  condition  very  soon." 

IV. 
"Executive  Mansion,  8.30  p.  k. 
'*The  President  is   sleeping  pleasantly  and  is  more 
comfortable.      Pulse,    128;    temperature,    99.1,   slightly 
above  normal ;  respiration  22,  and  more  regular." 

V. 
"Executive  Mansion,  9.20  p.  m. 
'*  The  President  has  rallied  a  little  within  the  past 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  his  symptoms  are  a  little 
more  favorable.  He  continues  brave  and  cheerful.  About 
the  time  he  began  to  rally  he  said  to  Dr.  Bliss,  'Doctor, 
what  are  the  indications?'  Dr.  Bliss  replied,  'There  is 
a  chance  of  recovery.'  'Well,  then,' replied  the  Presi- 
dent cheerfully,  'we  will  take  that  chance.'  The  Presi- 
dent is  still  sleeping." 

The  bearing  of  Mi-s.  Gai-field  on  this  trying  occasion 
won  the  admiration  of  all  at  the  time.     A  writer  said  : 

"  She  displayed  a  strength  of  character  wholly  unex- 
pected by  everybody.  She  exercised  a  self-control  that 
elicited  the  encomiums  of  all  by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 
After  her  private  interview  with  her  husband,  she  sum- 
moned Dr.  Bliss  to  a  private  apartment,  and  there  had  a 
conference  of  half  an  hour  with  him.  At  the  very  start 
she  told  liim  that  she  wished  to  hear  nothing  but  the 
truth  respecting  her  husband's  condition  ;  that  she  was 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and  knowing  that  the  inevitable 
must  occur,  she,  like  the  President,  was  prepared  in  a 
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DEATH   OF   PKESIDKNT  QABFIBLD. 

Fboh  the  liour  when  the  woanded  Preeident  waa  taken 
into  the  Executive  Mansion,  until  his  removal  to  Long 
Branch,  on  tiie  sea-ehore,  in  September,  tlie  physicians 
and  eoi^eone,  already  mentioned,  were  in  constant  attend- 
ance npon  him  day  and  night ;  and  Mrs.  Doctor  Edson,  a 
homoeopathic  physician  of  Waaliington,  was  his  futhful 
and  efficient  chief  nurse,  all  that  time.  Doctors  D.  Hayea 
Agnew,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  of  New 
York,  were  the  consulting  surgeons. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  it  was  thought 
the  Preeident  would  not  live  until  evening.  Snch  sad 
newB  was  telegraphed  over  the  land.  The  festivities  of 
the  national  holiday  were  suspended,  and  the  asnal  noisy 
demonstrations  and  hilarity  on  that  occasion  were  snp 
planted  hy  silence  and  sadness,  and  deep  anxiety  in  every 
part  of  the  TTnion.  Earnest  messages  of  condolence  and 
sympathy  for  the  President's  family  and  the  nation  came 
from  over  the  sea — from  thrones,  cabinets,  corporations, 
and  men  in  hi^  places  of  honor  all  over  the  civilized 
world. 

Several  times  each  day,  the  attending  physicians  and 
surgeons  issned  a  bulletin  giving  briefly  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  President ;  and  nearly  every  day  Enrope 
was  informed  of  that  condition  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
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the  American  Minister  in  London.  Prayers 
1  hourly  from  devout  hearts  all  over  Chrietendom, 
:or  the  recovery  of  the  President,  while,  in  his 
he  wisdom  of  science  and  experience  and  the 
t  ministrationB  of  love  were  exhausted  in  efforts ' 
to  save  the  precioos  life. 

In  England,  especially,  the  event  produced  the  most 
intense  interest  among  all  clasees.  The  London  Graphic, 
on  July  9,  said  : 

"  The  absorbing  topic  of  interest  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  America,  during  the  past  week.  Las  been  the  dastard- 
ly attempt  made  last.  Saturday  on  the  life  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Throughout  the  country,  from 
all  classes,  and  from  the  repreBentatives  of  every  ehade  of 
opinion,  have  come  expressions  of  horror  and  indignation 
at  the  crime,  sympathy  with  the  American  people  and  the 
family  of  the  President,  and  an  ardent  hope  for  his  recov- 
ery. The  various  bulletius  that  have  been  flushed  across 
the  Atlantic  have  been  waited  for  and  read  with  the  ut- 
most eagerness.  The  United  States  Minister  has  been 
deluged  with  inquiries.  Among  the  first  to  send  sympa- 
thetic greetings  were  the  Queen  and  tiie  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wal^s.  In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  leference 
was  made  to  the  painful  event  by  the  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties. In  many  of  the  Loudon  churches  and  chapels  the 
outrage  was  made  last  Sunday  a  subject  of  comment,  and 
special  prayers  were  in  many  places  offered  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  President.  The  Americans  in  London  have 
.  not  passed  so  sad  a  Fourth  of  July  since  the  year  when 
Lincoln  fell  under  the  hand  of  his  assassin.  A  meeting 
of  Americans  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Ameri- 
can Exchange,  at  which  a  resolntion  expressing  deep  sor- 
row was  passed,  and  forwarded  to  Washington.  The  latest 
account,  that  the  President  is  progressing  favorably  and  is 
likfily  to  recover,  has  given  universal  relief." 
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The  Preaidei 
from  time  to  ti 
dread  of  malar 
capital,  made  a.  • 
air,  an  eariieetly- 
inedical  attendai 
appeared  to  be  i 
6ure  read  to  rec( 
desire  and  the  ji 
mined  to  take  h 

The    Budden 

health  of  the  Pr 

lief  and  profound  sympathy  throngUout  the  civilized 
world.  With  special  womanly  feeling  Qneen  Victoria 
sent  congratulations  to  Mrs.  Garfield,  for  she  had  watched 
ivith  deep  interest  the  eonrse  of  events  in  the  President's 
case.  Immediately  on  heai'ing  of  the  mnrderouB  attack 
she  had  telegraphed  from  Balmoral  to  Minister  Lowell, 
expressing  the  deepest  concern,  and  desiring  to  be  kept 
advised  of  the  President's  condition. 

The  appointed  day  for  the  removal  of  the  President 
was  waited  for  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  for  it  would 
he  a  momentous  experiment.  Every  necessary  prepara^ 
tion  was  carefully  but  speedily  made.  On  the  morning  of 
September  6,  the  President  was  tenderly  brought  down 
from  his  bed-chamber  by  the  hands  of  the  physicians  and 
friends,  and  placed,  in  the  bed  In  which  1ie  had  Iain  so 
long,  on  a  platform  of  an  express  wagon,  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose. 

The  bed  was  supported  at  both  sides  upon  the  knees 
of  the  attendants.  Doctor  Boynton  (his  family  physician) 
and  CtJonel  Eockwell  were  at  the  head  ;  General  Swaim 
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and  Dr.  Bliss  were  in  the  middle,  and  Wan 
Colonel  Corbin  were  at  the  foot.  Behind  s 
bam  and  a  number  of  attendants.  Twc 
walked  at  the  horses'  heads.  Slowly  the  w 
precions  burden,  moved  toward  the  railway 
a  car  had  been  specially  prepared  for  carrj 
dent  to  the  sea-shore.  Portions  of  some 
were  covered  with  sawdnst  to  prevent  joltioj 
of  anxious  spectators  lined  the  route  of  tlii 
tfige ;  and  all  stood  in  respectful  silence,  n 
heads,  when  the  President's  form  passed 
placed  in  the  ear  without  accident,  where  h< 
by  Mrs.  Garfield,  who  immediately  began 
His  family  and  his  household  were  in  a  » 
he  was  left  with  Mrs.  Garfield,  the  physicia 
three  most  intimate  friends.  The  train  stf 
six  o'clock. 

The  day  was  one  of  the  hottest  of  the  s 
President  made  the  journey  without  en 
fatigue.  Colonel  Corbin,  who  assisted  in 
from  his  room  in  the  Executive  Mansion  i 
and  who  accompanied  him  on  the  train,  gave 
interesting  account  of  the  journey : 

"The  President  was  one  of  the  first  to  1 
for  the  trip.  After  4  o'clock  he  would  not 
Ho  was  auzioas  to  go.  His  one  slight  apprehe 
it  might  be  difficult  to  carry  him  down  stairs 
that  was  done  bo  easily  andso  safely  he  seemei 
anxiety  as  to  any  part  of  the  trip.  He  was  s 
on  bidding  good-bye  to  the  attendants  at  the 
but  recovered  himself  soon.  It  was  an  evi 
to  him  to  see  the  crowd  on  the  avenue 
Their  following  him  and  their  most  respect: 


touched  him  deeply.     TLe 

the  trip  were  made  at  the  I'l 
The  Preeideutwas  delighte< 
trouble  of  auy  kind,  and  ui 
iug  of  epeed  brought  no 
times  said  they  could  run  fi 
He  said  this  once  or  twii 
over  a  mile  a  minute. 

"Everything  was  still  on 
passed.  The  only  noise  ou 
ing  stations,  crossing  bridg 
ing  trains,  but  the  Presidei: 
of  these  things  any  more 
man.  He  seemed,  liowevei 
weak  condition,  and  to  real 
tremely  hot  weather  would 
and  must,  of  necessity,  mal 
of  strength,  and  so  ho  urge 
average  for  the  iouraey  wu 
including  two  stops.  A  g< 
run  at  a  much  more  rapid 
made  by  several  watchers  t' 
seconds,  two  iu  fifty-sis,  twc 
nine.  A  stop  was  made  fifl 
dress  tlie  swollen  gluud,  am 
ride  at  thirty-five  miles  an 
found  to  be  in  good  conditi 
of  speed  was  found  to  be 
Preflident's  wish  to  go  fast 
tion  along  the  entire  lino  se 
The  small  stations  were  crow 
at  West  Philadelphia;  the  i 
ou  the  lookout  and  the  wor 
was  a  universal  turning  to? 
heads.  There  was  a  genera 
touching  in  its  manifcstatio 
nothing  to  the  possible  disc 
Trenton,  where  the  engine  st 


house,  or  -a  family 
character  of  the  i 
glory  of  a  l:i8toric 
affecbon  ai  1  admi 
The  journey  v 
The  train  arrived 
o'clock  in  the  aft 
been  prepared  for 
family.  A  tempo 
laid  from  the  Btati< 
Crowds  of  carriag 
a  large  number  o 
gathering,  as  elaei 
observed.  The  Pi 
of  the  cottage,  anc 
a  fine  view  of  the 
paratively  few  syi 
journey  in  the  int 
attendants  issued 
follows: 

"Lo: 
"  Smce  the  last 
been  removed  fro 
was  more  restless 
somewhat  excited 
morning,  at  5.30  o 
99.8  degrees ;  reap 
the  President  at  6. 
rangemeuts  made  1 
and  to  the  ingenio 
N.  Ely,  the  fatignt 
duced  to  a  minim 
some  signs  of  the 
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Preparations  had  been  made  fot 
body  of  Preeident  Garfield  to  the 
Wednesday  morning.  The  body 
casket,  which  was  upon  a  bier  in  the 
the  cottage,  from  which  all  the  fa 
moved.  Two  crossed  Sago  palm  let 
A  large  nnraber  of  people  had  gatht 
The  morning  was  fair  and  cool. 

At  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock 
the  people  might  approach  and  take 
mains  of  the  deceased  President.  I 
there  was  a  solemn  procession  in  ant 
of  death.  At  half-past  nine,  Chi( 
members  of  the  Cabinet  with  tlieii 
arrived  in  carriages  and  participated 
ceremonies.  At  the  request  of  W 
Charles  J.  Young,  of  Long  Bran 
reading  from  the  book  of  Eev 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  t 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
works  do  follow  them,"  he  said  : 

"  We  know  that  if  our  earthly  h( 
were  disBoWed,  we  have  a  building 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  he 
are  always  confident,  knowing  that 
in  the  body  we  are  absent  from  the 
dent,  I  say,  and  willing  rather  to  be 
aud  to  be  present  with  the  Lord. 
Christ  and  die  is  gain.  I  am  in  a  st 
ing  s  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  witl 
better  ;  there  the  wicked  cease  froi 
weary  are  at  rest.  And  there  shall  1 
thcr  son'ow  nor  crying ;  neilher  shi 
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pain.  '  And  there 
no  candle,  neither 
them  light,  and  tl 
hold,  I  show  joa  i 
shall  all  be  change 
eye,  at  the  last  tri 
incorriiption,  and 
80  when  this  corn 
and  this  mortal  eh 
be  brought  to  pu 
swallowed  up  in  t 
Oh  grave,  whore  i 
sin,  and  the  strenj 
God  who  giveth  u 
Ohrist  Let  us  pi 
"Ob  Thou  wh 
that  open  grave  o 
who  hadst  compus 
her  beloved  dead  ! 
to-day,  and  foreve 
of  turning,  have  n 
souls  have  nowh< 
Thou  knoweBt  tb 
Thou  God  ol  the 
Thee.  Help  thesi 
Be  their  father, 
ed  over  him  in  ch 
day  bleeding  and  I 
heavy  chastise mei 
with  him  in  the  G 
darkness  of  tbia  n 
day  for  the  glory  ( 
Thee  for  the  recor 
devotion  to  princi 
that  he  was  Thy  s( 
life  and  eismple.u 
od  are  the  dead  wl 
low  them.'    Now  ; 
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in  this  last  sad  joDi-ney.  Go,  be 
en  them.  Oh  God,  bring  us  all 
that  has  no  shadow,  the  home  tt 
that  haa  no  death,  for  Ghrist'e  e 

The  funeral  traiu  left  Long 
o'clock,  drawn  bj  the  same  engi 
that  brought  the  President  to  ] 
deed,  the  saine  traiu  which  had 
60  tenderly  from  the  Potomac,  i 
sea.  The  train  reached  Wash 
four  o'clock,  where  it  was  recei 
silence,  with  the  dead  body  of  tl 
it  moved  away  with  hie  liviug  fo 
ings  of  the  hopeful  people, 
m  the  train  entered  the  station. 

This  return  journey  from  1 
was  almost  as  remarkable  as  the 
the  sea.  It  was  more  sombrt 
wrote  : 

"When  the  special  train  tea' 
it  began  to  follow  the  limited  ( 
and  was  only  a  few  minutes  lal 
little  stations  between  Elberon 
were  long  lines  of  men,  women  a 
ou  each  side  of  the  track  in 
mourning  was  almost  eTerywben 
ing  at  half-mast,  and  festoons  o: 
roofs  of  great  factories.  In  th 
farmers  and  women  and  child; 
fields.  At  Princeton  Junction 
the  iron  rails  with  beautiful  fl 
and  the  bells  were  tolling.  All 
had  gathered  to  pay  their  last 
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some  distance  behind  the  funi 
by  six  gray  horses,  each  horse  be: 
and  grooms  and  horses  wear 
ng  trappings.  Preceding  the  li 
ling  President  Arthur,  membe 
lerB  who  were  close  to  the  late  1 

irything  being  in  roadtnesB,  t 
Inmn,  the  bands  struck  np  a  f  nn 
ion  moved  down  Pennsylva 
flags,  muffled  dnuns  and  solem 
the  sooth  wing  of  the  Capito 
the  troope  again  wheeled  into  1 
riagee  drove  up  to  the  main  em 
ere,  only  a  few  months  before, 
langurated.  The  coffin  was  1 
anks  into  the  Kotunda  by  e 
^men,  and  placed  on  the  cat) 
jed  for  President  Lincoln,  Thai 
Dmner,  Chief-Justice   Chase,   i 

3  body  was  left  in  the  Kotnnda 
le  appointed  for  its  couveyam 
int.  It  was  guarded  by  a  d( 
etropolitan  police ;  and  residei 
of  the  Cumberland  acted  as 
rening  the  Kotnnda  was  opem 
hundred  people  entered  it  to  I 
dead  President.  The  next  d 
ras  crowded  from  morning  nnti 
E.  The  visitors  Numbered  by 
le,  the  line  seeking  entrance  ex 
ontside  the  Capitol, 


The  RotuD 
decorations  we 
eatafidqae.  Oi 
great  size,  of  ' 
order  of  Quee 
legation  at  Waj 
card  bearing  tb' 

"  Queen  Vi 
Oarfiddy  an.  ex_ 
Mrs.  Qwrfiddi 

It  is  relate 
woman,  who  ba 
the  excitement 
Garfield's  fune 
view  the  remaii 
a  bud  that  be  c 
Victoria's  lovel 
lier  bedside,  die 
woman,  calling 
President  to  h 
was  an  orchid, 
ally  sold  at  the 
one  an  idea  of  i 

Friday,  the 
the  Capitol,  wh 
for  tbem.  Up 
through  the  R< 
the  casket,  for : 
from  view. 

After  the 
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i  by  Lcr  family  ! 
;  wing  of  the  bulk 
i  Botunda  ■were  c 
Imitted  into  tlie  va 
)1,  where  she  rem; 
with  her  dead.  "V 
oloDcl  Rockwell  £ 
iJ  locked  it  foreve 
ireo  o'clock  in  the  ; 
3  funeral  ceremoni 
)m  WHS  filled  with 
lurvivora  of  the  Ai 

Anny  and  Navy. 
word-hilts;  the  d 
itions  half  conceale 
members  of  the 
lents  Hamlin  and 
,  ex-Presidents  G 
r,  with  Secretaiy  J 
i  the  Cabinet  and 

The  clergymen, 
e  singers,  were  gro 

precisely   three- 

of  the  hymn, 
da.  At  the  first 
nber,  withdrew.  . 
[)r.  Kankin  read  a 
Evret,  of  the  Disci] 
ent  Garfield),  offoi 

of  the  late  Pr. 
lers,  and  the  serv 
utler,  for  many  y 


Iiepret«ntative8.  Dr.  Vo 
fuvling  tril^nU:  to  the  men 
naid: 

"  The  cloud  so  long  p- 
\axt  buret  upoa  our  heat 
the  ruin  it  has  wrought. 
tiopcs  atii)  tiram,  as  far  as 
Our  loved  one  has  paesi 
We  look  away  from  the  b' 
things  that  are  seen  ;  we 
the  Hon  of  Ood,  whose 
preached,  and  which  he  a 
light  and  hlue  sky  thn 
beauty  instead  of  ruin  ;  ^ 
ual  and  elernul  life  iti  the 
chief  glory  of  this  man,  a 
discipli'ship  in  the  school 
Hcholar  and  statcBman  wil 
historians,  and  they  mu 
praise  worthily.  But  it  i 
think  of  him  now.  It 
man  an  invaluahlo  boon, 
loss,  hia  eternity  to  hims^ 
undefiled,  and  that  fadetl 
Uis  religion  was  as  broad 
was  a  simple  Christian, 
wholly  in  fellowship  wit 
Christologist,  rather  tha 
rovoi-enco  for  the  family 
son,  husband,  and  father 
had  a  moBt  kindly  nature, 
deep  and  strong.  He  won 
The  hand  that  struck  him 
hut  the  enemy  of  the  posit 
'•nemy  of  God.  He  song] 
iviHd.    He  was  agrander  i 
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lyen  in  his  pain  a  better  work  for  the  Nal 
low  estimate.  He  fell  at  the  height  of  Lisa 
rom  any  fault  of  his,  but  we  may  in  some 
ipply  to  him  the  words  spoken  of  hia  deai 
voanded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
niquities,  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
^s  the  nations  remember  the  Macedonii 
.ho  Great  and  the  Grecian  as  Aristides  tl 
ihis  son  of  America  be  known  as  Garfield 
"  Our  President  rests ;  he  had  joy  in  t 
md  beloved  to  talk  of  the  leisure  that  did 
!Jow  he  has  it.  This  is  the  clay,  preciou 
lerrice  it  rendered.  He  is  a  freed  spirit ; 
)ody,  he  is  present  with  the  Lord.  Onth 
iame  his  help  he  finds  repose.  What  re 
!or  these  four  days  ?  The  brave  spirit  v 
)ody,  'I  am  tired,'  is  where  the  wicked  c 
)liug  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.  The  pG 
rroaned  under  the  burden  of  the  suffe: 
;his  pain  !'  is  now  in  a  world  without  pain. 
;he  flowers  bloom,  the  bnda  put  forth, 
Autumn  rolls  round,  the  birds  have  loi 
iheir  voices,  the  flowers  faded  and  fallen 
'oliage  assumes  a  sickly,  dying  hue,  so  ea: 
iway,  and  what  is  true  remains  with  Go<^ 
noves,  the  splendor  of  arms  and  the  ba 
;he  sunlight,  the  music  of  instruments 
iwells  upon  the  air.  The  cheers  and  pi 
lound.  But  the  Spring  and  Summer  ] 
^ntumn  sees  a  Nation  of  sad  eyes  and  h 
vhat  is  true  remains  of  God.  'The  ete 
■efnge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlastii 

At  the  close  of  the  services,  the  flor 
■emoved,  the  wreath  sent  by  the  Qneen  al< 
;he  caaket,  with  tlie  croesed  palm  leaves 
[jong  Branch.  Stout  men,  membera  of  the  ] 
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CHAPTER   XXVn. 

t 

THB  FUNERAL   AT  CLEVELAND. 

It  was  after  five  o'clock  ia  the  afternoon  on  Friday, 
September  23d,  when  the  train  bearing  the  body  of  the 
late  President  left  Washington  for  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
the  final  funeral  services  were  to  be  held  on  Monday,  the 
26th,  and  the  remains  to  be  buried  in  Lake  View  Ceme- 
tery.    The  train  consisted  of  two  sections. 

The  first  section  was  composed  of  four  cars,  the  second 
car  from  the  engine  being  heavily  draped  in  mourning. 
In  this  reposed  the  body  of  the  late  Pi-esident.  In  the 
other  two  cars  were  Mrs.  Garfield,  Miss  MoUie  Garfield, 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Rockwell,  General  Swaim,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Powers  (the  Pastor  of  the  President),  and  members  of 
the  Presidential  household.  The  second  section,  which 
followed  immediately  after  the  first,  consisted  of  five  cars. 
The  firet  was  a  dining-room  car,  and  the  other  three  were 
occupied  by  Senators  and  Representatives,  who  went  to 
Cleveland  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Nation's 
deceased  chief.  In  the  second  car  were  Senators  Bayard 
of  Delaware,  Anthony  of  Rhode  Island,  Camden  of  "West 
Virginia,  Sherman  of  Ohio,  Ingalls  of  .Kansas,  Pugh  of 
Alabama,  Morgan  of  Alabama,  Blair  of  New  Hampshire, 
Miller  of  New  York,  Sergeant-at-Arms  Bri<yht,  Executive 
Clerk  Peyton,  Stenographer  Murphy,  and  Deputy  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  Christy.  In  the  third  car  were  Senators 
Jonas  of  liouisiana,  McMillan  of  Minnesota,  Jonas  of 
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tains  from  Altooni 
o'clock  in  tlie  morn 
taiueere  and  woodn 
ne£8,  unable  to  see 
sad  as  were  their  bi 
that  moment.  At 
mo UD tains,  about  t 
the  gloom  and  stod 
of  all  the  churehe 
in  the  borough  toll 

The  train  arrive 
in  the  morning,  w 
citizens,  the  tollinj 
guns.  The  multiti 
bowed  and  uncover 
the  Cleveland  and  , 
gathering  epoke  ab( 
West  Park,  in  Alle 
plants  in  bloom,  bci 
odors  of  thousands 

After  the  train 
tioaB  of    respect 
possible,  than  elscw 
to  a  fine  mansion, 
place,  in  a  mining 
'  their  soiled  clothes  ana  wim  uieir  lamps  on  tneir  naia,  josi 
as  they  had  issued  from  the  dark  caverns,  and  mingled 
with  well-dressed  men  and  women.      Most  reverent  was 
their  conduct,  for  it  was  the  dead  body  of  tlio  working- 
man's  friend  and  champion  which  was  passing  by. 

The  funeral  train  reached  Cleveland  at  half-past  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  September  34.   The 
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The  columns  at  ei 
and  liigli  over  gacl 
The  interior  of 
floral  decorations, 
nnity.  We  may  li 
hi  baleains,  tnberof 
a  broad  boso  of  fer 
which,  in  purple  ai 

FIELD A  BEACOH  1 

The  entraace  g 
pavilion  was  span 
cloth.  On  the  oul 
namee  of  the  State 
the  outer-face  of  t 
a  ladder  of  white  I 
Its  rounds,  beginni 
words  : 

"  Chesteb  —  E 

COLONBL  —  GeNEI 
S  EN  ATOB Pr  ESIDf 

The  readers  ol 
how  this  ladder  syi 
field,  in  climbing  t 
to  tlie  highest. 

All  day  long  oi 
early  morning  unt 
who  had  flocked  tc 
lets  and  farm-honw 
the  pavilion  to  looi 
at  the  rate  of  abon 
abreast.  Nor  did  i 
throughout  the  ent 


'clock 

I  Bervi 

lion  fi 

■ovem 

these 

■ed  to 

le  pub 

1  four 

Id,  aii( 

black 

th  a  6( 

teet  from  the  ground,  with  in 

at  the  corners,  and  decomted  ■ 

The  family  of  tlie  decea 

aged   mother,  were  present 

which  began  at  aboat  half-pi 

seats  near  the  coffin.     Dr.  J 

the  ceremonies,  announced  tl 

by  the  einging  of  Beethoven's 

land  Vocal  Society,  beginnin] 

"  Thon   art  gone  to  the  gre 

thee. 

Though  sorrow  and  dark 

The  Saviour  has  passed  its 

And  the  lamp  of  his  lo' 

gloom." 

Bishop  Bedel,  of  Ohio,  i 
Scripture,  and  Rev,  Ross  C. 
The  Vocal  Society  then  eang 
Evrett,  of  Cincinnati,  of  the 
the  following  discourse : 
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I,  and  the  varions 
a  and  o£  religious  i 
rsliip  that  could  no 
t  is  likewise,  nnq 
:his  nation  of  oars 
i  power  before  th( 
:  hope  of  the  work 
ition — that  sympat 
!;reat  power  leads  t 
reesioDs  of  Bympatl 
>f  the  earth,  and 
!  recognize  that  the 
it  has  taken  away  o 

"  And  yet  this  will  by  no  means  aw 
Tellous  and  world-wide  sympathy  of  wl 
ing.  Yet  itcannot  be  attributed  to  men 
nesfl,  tor  there  have  been,  and  there  are 
and,  acknowledging  all  that  the  most 
coqM  claim  for  our  beloved  leader,  it 
that  there  have  been  more  eminent  edi 
been  gre-ater  soldiers,  there  have  been 
experienced  and  powerful  legislators 
mighty  parties  and  political  forces.  Tt 
partmotit  in  which  he  has  more  eminem 
may  not  point  to  others  who  attained 
intellectual  greatness.  It  might  not  b 
righteously  here  than  in  many  other  a 
it  is  rare  in  the  history  of  nations  tha 
combined  so  much  of  excellence  in  all 
partments,  and  who,  as  an  educator  ai 
legislator  and  a  soldier  and  a  party  chiei 


mg 

etb 


t  E 
lim 
lid 
ever  might  be  tlie  Bolution  < 
at  the  end  of  all  things  th( 
and  walked  after  the  footfit 
spirit  and  life  the  pnre  mt 
safe,  if  safety  there  were  i 
whatever  else  were  safe ;  sa 
unworthy  and  perish  fore 
after  due  reflection,  and  can 
to  tlie  minister  in  pledge  o 
ance  of  Christ  for  his  life,  i 
BJna  of  the  world  forever. 

"  The  boy  is  father  to  t>i 
and  integrity,  and  that  fearl 
brave  surrender  of  all  the  cl 
dnty  and  right  went  with  hi 
ont  his  life,  and  crowned  h 
■  so  oheerfnlly  awarded  to  hi 
vast  land.  There  was  ano 
conditions  of  virtuous  life 
Cnyahoga  and  the  White  H 
rich  and  varied  experience, 
higher,  he  has  touched  e' 
at  some  point  or  other,  and 
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i&t  made  hiui  a  man,  not  in  one 
nd,  everywhere,  in  his  wliole  t 
life  and  character, 
y  friends,  the  solemnity  of  tliis  i 
tlier  investigation  in  that  line, 

very  remarkable  life,  for  with 
lliar,  or,  if  not,  they  will  come 
oUB  channels  hereafter.  It  is  mj 
the  dead,  and  in  view  of  all  th 
n  UB  DOW  in  a  solemti  hurial  sei 
>n  to  the  great  lesson  taught 
ght  to  become  wieer,  pnrer,  and 
to  say,  therefore,  first  of  all,  that 

the  dead  to  this  entire  Kation,  i 
!,  but  to  those  in  places  of  trust, 
ar  Goveruors  and  onr  military 
rties,  aiid  all  classes  and  creeds  ii 
Bon  to  which  I  desire  to  call  yo 
sseed  in  a  few  words.  James 
\  his  whole  public  life  without 
noment  bis  Chrietiati  integrity,  1 
lie  love  for  the  spiritual.  Cou 
licts  of  political  life  with  a  natm 
jeling  the  force  of  every  temj 
to  unholy  ambition,  with  unli 
aeh,  with  every  inducement  to  f 

faith  and  be  known  merely  at 
rorld,  from  first  to  last  he  has  i 

religious  convictions  and  font 
athers  in  his  death  all  the  pore  i 
iverlaeting  life. 
ry  well  aware  of  a  feeling  among  \ 
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i,  and  could  only  t 

rpoee  and  the  diligei 

zed  upon  ever}'  opp 

efore  liim.     Follow 

i  from  the  service  in 

ict  sent  him  to  Coi 

im  without  any  effor 

long  as  he  would  st 

jre  yet  if  he  had  said 

luvra   uuHi,  uy  cue  voice  of  the  peop 

was  madti  Senator,  when  there  wen 

strong  and   grand    names — men    wh< 

recoguitioD  and  reward,   and  altogetl 

way  to  bear  Senatorial  lionors. 

"  Yet  there  were  such  currents 
sympathy  and  trust  and  love  coniin. 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  that  the  ae 
ture  at  Cohirabns  was  but  the  echo  of 
when,  by  acclamation,  they  gave  hi 
every  other  candidate  gracefully  re 
again,  when  he  went  to  Chicago  to  se 
another,  when,  as  I  knew,  his  own 
satislied,  and  he  had  received  that  on  < 
set,  and  looked  with  more  than  gladni 
for  which  he  thought  his  entire  edi 
had  prepared  him..  When  wearied  ot 
to  command  a  majority  for  any  cand: 
that  great  convention  turned  on  ever 
Garfield.  la  spite  of  himself  and  agi 
wish,  and  prayer  of  his  own  heart,  this 
upon  him,  and  the  Nation  responded  w 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  othi 
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taining  virtue  ae  well  as  inl 
at  in  all  tlie  land  those  prii 
Jesns  Christ  liae  taught  iib 
I  are  safe,  and  just  as  we  1 
proceed  toward  disaster  am 
see  what  has  been  accompl 
I  we  have  an  instance  of  th( 
I  spreads  from  heart  to  heart 
I  state  to  state,  and  finally  fr 
3  pure  principles  reigning  ev 
I  great  purpose,  so  long  ago 

. I  prophecy,  that  the  kingdo 

world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God 
Christ;  so  that  over  the  dead  body  of  James  A 
may  all  the  people  join  bands,  and  swear,  by  tl 
God,  that  they  will  dismiss  all  unworthy  pur] 
love  and  worship  the  tme  and  the  right,  an 
inspiration  of  the  grand  principles  that  Jesus  Chi 
seek  to  realize  the  grand  ends  to  which  His  woi 
and  right  continually  point  us. 

"  I  cannot  prolong  my  remark  to  any  gre 
There  are  two  or  three  things  that  I  must  say. 
before  I  close.  There  is  a  voice  to  the  Chui 
death  that  I  cannot  pause  now  to  speak  of  pa 
There  is  a  tenderer  and  more  awful  voice  that 
the  members  of  the  family ;  to  that  sacred  cii 
which  his  really  true  life  and  character  were  bel 
oped  and  more  perfectly  known  than  anyw 
What  words  can  tell  the  weight  of  anguish  that 
the  hearts  of  those  who  so  dearly  loved  him,  s 
with  him  the  sweet  sanctities  of  his  home  ;  the 
the  gentleness,  the  kindness,  and  the  manlinesf 


vaded  all  his  ac 
for  its  inmates, 
"It  is  of  I 
now  tliat  those 
home  circle  are 
that  voice  of  lo 
110  longer  movi 
no  more  the  1 
father  that  ret 
commanded  tin 
old  mother  wh* 
years  are  after 
oWe,  back  of 
training  that  n 
led  from  that  h 
with  him,  in  all 
and  the  glory 
mounted  up  fn 
honorB  that  the 
him,  lingering 
the  other  side 
that  ie  due  to  h 
her  heart,  and  j 
ment.  And  tl 
womanhood,  ai 
along  through  •■ 
not  only  his  wif 
all  their  succei 
influence  and  | 
came,  was  'her 
and  his  prieste 
to  forbid  minif 
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ier  which  snBtained  him  thi 
1  for  life,  and  watching  ove 
edited  oil  her  beloved  fon 
,n  answering  gaze  that  sho 
;  be  spoken,  of  a  love  that 
inBt  be  immortal, 
children,  who  have  growi 
remember  all  that  belongi 
world  like  this,  yet  btuti 
nthy  and  with  a  world's  a3 
letr  hearts  the  grand  leseoi 
ife,  may  be  assured  that  th 
1  them,  and  that  the  hearb 
ra.  "While  there  is  mnch 
still  a  sad  thing,  and  calls  : 
they  have  lost  such  a  fathei 
throngh  this  rongh  wor 
:  his  wise  counsels.  But  th 
:hem  now  is  just  that  whic 
e  veiy  sweet  and  bright  am 
coming  years.  By  the  ve 
id  by  all  the  loving  actio 
sympathy  in  tlie  home  c 
ten  thousand  times  all  the  i 
1  dead,  he  will  still  Hve  i 
ne  be  dumb  in  the  grave 
;n  thousand  beautifnl  lessc 
id  truth. 

in  His  infinite  mercy,  fol 
them  ae  they  need  in  this 
ar  them  safely  throngh  w 
1  sorrows  of  their  earthly  p: 
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'  Thrast  in  yonr  Bharpened  a: 

And  gather  in  the  grain  ; 
The  night  is  fast  approachii 

And  soon  will  come  agaii 
The  M! *9ter  calls  for  reapen 

And  shall  he  call  in  Tain 
Shall  sheaTCB  lie  there,  unga 

And  waste  apon  the  plaii 

'  Monnt  tip  the  heights  of  wi 

And  crush  each  error  low 
Keep  back  no  words  of  kno' 

That  hnman  hearts  shoul 
Be  faithful  to  thr  miasiou 

In  serrice  of  thy  Lord, 
And  then  a  golden  chaplet 

Shall  be'  thy  jnst  reward.' 

«v,  Charles  S.  Pomeroy,  D.I 
d  benediction,  and  at  a  qn 
le  ceremonies  at  the  catafi 
neral  Barnett,  the  master  o 
3  bearers  (ten  sergeants  of  an 
to  the  funeral  car.  The  lor 
filled  ;  minut«  gnns  began  t 
)  hells  of  numerous  church 
he  Marine  Band  of  Washing 
'  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.'' 
won  the  vaat  procession  (one 
lifonn,  it  was  estimated,  and 
e),  with  nnmerons  bands  plaj 
tery  along  Euclid  Avenue, 
buted  twenty  thousand  sand 
gallons  of  ice-waterto  their  , 
fere  placed  at  intervals  on  th 


DuBma 
the  civillze( 
ory  of  the  i 
the  telegrap 
of  the  Dobi 
watching  e 
every  phase 
of  eafflty  wl 

The  hes 
sudon  the: 
ejuipathy ; 
licitude,  we 
of  Goodnes 
man  brothe 
man  life, 
grand  a  spe 

Whent: 
2  went  ovei 
excitement 
tive  Mansio 
and  tendeii 
and  condole 

The  call 
Preffldent,  i 
nntil  hiH  lat 
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of  all,  and  everj  heart  m  the  land 
her  in  tenderest  sjmpathj.  The  W' 
President  when  he  heard  of  her  dept 
tant  sea-eliore  to  hasten  to  his  chamb< 
lAffle  Woman  /"  Btirred  every  hear 
deepest  emotion,  and  called  forth  Iot 
of  the  most  touching  of  these  respone 
to  public  feeling  in  America  and  Ear 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Journal,  as 

"God  Blbbs  the  Littlb  ' 

"  God  bless  yon,  little  woma: 

In  the  work  you  have  to 

And  may  His  grace  be  witi 

And  may  He  help  you  tl 

For  we  love  you,  little  won 

With  a  heart  so  tme  anc 

Who  dares  to  be  courageoi 

In  the  shadow  of  the  gri 

"  God  bless  yon,  little  womat 

With  your  heavy  weight 
If  oar  hearts  could  give  a» 

Many  milliouB  would  be 
Oar  hearts  are  beating  for 

And  responding  to  your 
And  beside  your  husband'e 

Yon  are  watching  not  ali 

"  For  we  are  standing  by  yoi 

O'er  the  dear  one  lying  1 
And  we  see  the  life-lamp  i 

Swinging  slowly  to  and 
And  our  hearts  grow  weak 

And  oar  eyes  grow  wet  v 
Till  yon r  presence,  like  an 

Gomes  to  mitigate  our  fi 
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"  So  keep  up  cheer,  dear  woman, 

Never  falter  till  you're  through. 
And  God  must  surely  help  you. 

For  the  whole  world  ^sks  Him  to. 
You  have  won  our  love,  dear  woman. 

And  a  nation's  gratitude. 
For  your  noble  self-devotion 

And  heroic  fortitude. 

"  God  save  you,  little  woman — 

God  save  your  husband,  too  ! 
God  save  you  both  unto  us  ! 

For  we  love  both  him  and  you. 
Stand  by  him,  little  woman  ! 

Stand  firm  and  brave  and  true  ! 
And  remember,  little  woman. 

We  will  always  stand  by  you.*' 

We  have  seen  how  promptly  Queen  Victoria  sent  a 
tender  message  to  Mrs.  Garfield  and  a  request  to  Minister 
Lowell  to  keep  her  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
President.  The  English  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Lord  Granville),  and  several  ambassadors  from  European 
Governments  called  on  Mr.  Lowell  with  expressions  of 
sympathy,  a  few  hours  after  the  occurrence  wa3  known  ; 
and  telegrams  of  condolence  were  sent  to  Mrs.  Garfield 
and  the  Government,  by  European  Oourts  and  from  M. 
Grevy,  President  of  the  French  Republic.  Similar  tele- 
grams came  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  To  all  theee  the 
Secretary  of  State  responded  as  follows : 

"  Executive  Mansion,         i 
**  Washinutok,  July  4 — 11  p.m:  j 

"  To  the  Press  : 

^'On  behalf  of  the  President  and  Mi*s.  Garfield  I  de- 
sire to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  the  very  numerous 
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measages  of  conduleoce  and  afftctioi 
ceived  Bioce  Saturday  morDiog.  Fr 
in  the  Union,  from  the  South  as  b< 
North,  and  from  countries  beyonc 
mesaagGs  of  anxious  inquiry  and  teu( 
in  such  numbers  that  it  has  been  fonn 
them  in  detaiL  I  therefore  aai£  the 
for  the  President  and  Mrs.  Garfiel 
which  they  feel  for  the  devotion  of 
men  and  friends  abroad  in  this  bout 
"Ja* 


Thd  nevBpaper  press  at  home  an 
mediate  comments  on  the  occnrrenc 
Freeodont  Garfield's  character  as  a  n 
Christian.  In  the  presence  of  the  av 
uttered  abhorrence  of  the  savage  a: 
and  ever^  citizen  of  the  Republic  f 
vonnded  in  the  person  of  the  smitb 
seemed  to  be  abeolntely  no  motive 
of  pcrBonal  grievance,  or  of  public 
New  York  TrtJywM  said,  on  the 
**  There  was  hardly  a  man  in  this  co 
sonrise  yesterday  more  safe  from  u 
grcat-heartod,  loving,  kindly  man,  v 
nature  had  made  50,000,000  of  peop 
President  Garfield  was  immeasurab 
terday  than  he  was  when  the  hallo 
him  its  President.  The  party  whie 
learned  to  admire  and  love  him. 
were  thrilled  with  pride  when  they 
ready  aowmplished  in  only  four  mi 
Presidents  in  foor  years  of  service. 
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and  foes  that  Uc  was  one  of  tlic  ablest  Presideuts  ever 
chosen,  and  the  counti*}'  looked  forward  with  great  hope 
to  the  grand  work  to  be  done  by  sncli  a  Prebident  during 
the  rest  of  a  term  but  just  begun.  And  yet  to-day  the 
whole  Nation  bows  in  sorrow.  The  noble  President,  the 
statesman  whese  deeds  have  already  honored  the  Nation 
throughout  the  world,  the  genial  friend,  the  tender  hus- 
band, and  loving  father,  has  fallen  by  the  shot  of  an 
assassin.  There  was  no  personal  quarrel.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  victim  had  ever  known  or  seen  his  assail- 
ant. There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  account  for  this 
horrible  deed,  which,  to  a  great  Nation,  is  a  terrible 
calamity,  except  a  crazy  spirit  of  faction." 

The  Boston  Traveller  said :  **  It  is  unutterably  shame- 
ful and  inexpressibly  sad.  Every  friend  of  reaction, 
every  enemy  of  liberty,  every  champion  of  strong,  abso- 
lute government  will  take  encouragement  from  this  in- 
iquitous deed.  It  is  a  plea  for  the  rule  of  the  Romanoffs 
and  the  Bonapartes,  presented  at  the  bar  of  history  from 
the  land  of  George  Wasliington.  Every  citizen  of  the  ' 
Ilepublic  will  feel  to-day  the  hot  blush  of  shame  on  his 
face,  and  a  deep  sense  of  irreparable  wrong  at  his  heart. 
It  18  a  crime  utterly  without  excuse — evil,  base,  and 
damnable.  Words  will  wholly  fail  to  give  expression  to 
the  feelings  that  will  crowd  for  utterance  from  every 
honest  heart.  As  the  news  of  this  outrage  upon  the  hu- 
man race  speeds  from  one  branch  to  another  of  the  family 
of  nations,  they  can  but  sit  in  silence  and  nurse  the  bitter 
wrath  which  they  cannot  hope  to  adequately  express." 

The  London  Post^  on  July  4,  said  :  "  No  event  has  so 
profoundly  moved  the  English  nation  for  many  years,  not 
excepting  the  assassination  of  the  Czar,  ds  the  attempt 
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upon  the  life  of  President  Garfield.  We  venture  to  say 
that  not  only  in  England,  but  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  the  sad  tidings  have  fallen  with  all  the 
force  of  a  domestic  calamity.  We  hope  Mr.  Grai*field 
may  be  spared  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  proud  office, 
but  we  cannot  banish  the  feelings  awakened  by  the  grav- 
est apprehensions.  The  crime  is  apparently  motiveless 
and  purposeless.  Mr.  Gai-field  has  done  nothing  to  pro- 
voke that  political  animosity  which  so  frequently  f  umislies 
excuse  for  regicide.  We  fail  to  see  how  the  murder  of 
the  President  can  serve  the  ends  of  any  political  party.  Wo 
may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  with  Mr.  Garfield's  excel- 
lent constitution  he  will  steadily  recover.  It  is  inexpress- 
ibly saddening  to  think  that  by  the  act  of  a  miserable  idiot 
the  President  of  a  mighty  Republic  and  the  nominal  ruler 
of  millions  of  the  most  intelligent  and  industrious  people 
should  be  laid  at  death's  door,  the  machinery  of  a  conti- 
nent momentarily  paralyzed,  and  possibly  two  States  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic  plunged  into  mourning." 

The  London  Daily  Neios^  on  July  4,  said  :  "  It  gives 
us  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
there  is  now  every  hope  of  Mr.  Garfield's  recovery.  The 
utmost  sympathy  will  be  felt  throughout  England  with 
Mi's.  Gai'field  and  the  people  of  America  in  the  grievous 
misfortune  which  has  befalien  them.  The  Queen  has 
given  fitting  expression  to  this  sympathy  by  the  dispatch 
of  telegrams  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gai*fiold.  The  former  has 
won  the  general  respect  of  friend  and  foe.  If  Mr.  Gar- 
field recovers  the  siitisfaction  of  the  English  people  will 
be  deep,  genuine,  and  universal." 

The  London  Telegraphy  on  July  4th,  said :  "  America 
will  find  that  this  cancer  of  place-hunting  must  be  cut 
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out  or  it  will  eat  away  the  healthy  life  of  the  body  politic^ 
We  sympathize  witli  the  American  Nation  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  who,  but  for  the  mercy  of  Provi- 
dence, might  at  this  moment  moura  beside  the  death-bed 
of  their  elected  chief .  We  are  brethren  in  the  heritage 
of  freedom  and  genius,  and  as  brothers  we  offer  them  t!ie 
comfort  of  brotherly  love.  The  banners  they  like  to  set 
fluttering  on  the  Fourth  of  July  will  droop  from  their 
poles  to-day  or  lie  furled.  What  more  can  be  said  than 
that  the  British  nation,  clasping  a  brother's  hand,  bids 
America  be  of  good  cheer  and  good  hope.  Meanwhile, 
desire  j<)ins  \rith  duty  to  hope  and  pray  that  Garfield's 
illuRtriuUrt  life  may  be  spared  to  his  country  and  the 
world/' 

The  London  Standard  of  July  4,  said  :  "  Indignation, 
sympathy,  and  the  emotions  of  hope  and  fear  have  been 
as  ttrcmg  and  vivid  hero  as  in  America,  and  when  the 
news  was  received  that  President  Garfield  was  better  the 
feeling  of  thankfulness  was  as  hearty  and  sincere  as  it 
was  universal,  from  the  Queen  down  to  her  humblest  sub- 
ject. The  circumstances  of  the  outrage,  and  the  period 
of  its  occurrence,  intensify  the  feelings  of  detestation  and 
abhorrence  which  the  news  would  at  any  time  have 
excited.'* 

A  despatch  from  Vienna,  Sunday,  July  3,  said :  "  Many 
prominent  persons  and  almost  all  the  foreign  Representa- 
tives visited  Minister  Phelps  to  express  condolence  on 
account  of  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  President  Garfield. 
The  newspapers  without  exception  condemn  the  deed."' 

A  despatch  from  Paris  on  the  same  day,  said  :  "  All 
tlio  journals  of  all  parties  oondonin  the  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate President  Garfield.    The  President  and  Minister  of 
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Foreign  Affairs  liaTe  both  telegi-aplied  their  condoleuoe 
to  Washington.  Prayers  were  said  for  President  Garfield 
in  the  two  American  churches  and  all  the  English  Evan- 
gelical churches  in  Paris  to-day." 

A  despatch  from  Rome  the  same  day  said :  "  Signer 
Mancini,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  expressed  con- 
dolence to  Minister  Marsh,  on  behalf  of  the  Italian 
Government." 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  a  distinguished  English  Jew, 
now  ninety-seven  years  of  age,  telegraphed  a  request  to 
Palestine  for  prayers  for  President  Garfield  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  foiir  holy  cities. 

From  other  parts  of  Europe ;  from  Mexico  and  South 
America ;  from  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  came, 
also,  words  of  condolence  at  first,  and  congratulations 
afterwards,  when  it  was  hoped  the  President  might  re- 
cover. The  civilized  world  watched  the  case  as  closely 
as  if  the  victim  was  every  man  and  woman's  brother.  On 
July  21,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  English  Premier,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Mrs.  Garfield : 

''  London,  July  21,  1881. 
*'  Dear  Madam :  You  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me, 
though  a  personal  stranger,  for  addressing  you  by  letter 
to  convey  to  you  the  assurance  of  my  own  feelings  and 
those  of  my  countrymen  on  thp  occasion  of  the  late  horri- 
ble attempt  to  murder  the  President  of  the  United  States 
— in  a  form  more  palpable,  at  least,  than  that  of  messages 
conveyed  by  telegraph.  Those  feelings  have  been  feelings 
in  the  first  instance  of  sympathy  and  afterward  of  joy  and 
thankfulness  almost  comparable,  and  I  venture  to  say  only 
second,  to  the  strong  emotions  of  the  great  Nation  of 
which  he  is  the  appointed  head.  Individually  I  have,  let 
me  beg  you  to  believe,  had  my  full  shar^  in  the  senti- 
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meuU  which  have  possessed  the  British  Nation.  They 
hare  be<jn  prompted  and  quickened  largely  by  what  I  ven- 
ture to  think  by  the  ever  growing  sense  of  harmony  and 
mutual  respect  and  affection  between  the  two  countries 
and  of  a  relationship  which  from  year  to  year  becomes 
more  and  more  a  practical  bond  of  union  between  ns,  but 
they  have  also  drawn  much  of  their  strength  from  a  cor- 
dial admiration  of  the  simple  heroism  which  has  marked 
the  personal  conduct  of  the  President,  for  we  have  not  yet 
wholly  lost  the  capacity  of  appreciating  such  an  example 
of  Christian  faith  and  manly  fortitude.  This  exemplary 
picture  has  been  made  complete  by  your  own  contribution 
to  its  noble  and  touching  features,  on  which  I  only  for- 
bear to  dwell  because  I  am  directly  addressing  you.  I 
beg  to  have  my  respectful  compliments  and  congratula- 
tions conveyed  to  the  President,  and  to  remain,  dear 
madam,  with  great  esteem,  your  most  faithful  servant, 

'*  William  E.  Gladstoke.*' 
In  i^ply  to  this  Secretary  Blaine  tegraphed  as  follows : 

*'  Lowell,  Minister,  London, 

"Washinqtok,  July  22,  1881. 
**  I  have  laid  before  Mrs.  Garfield  the  note  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  I  am  requested  by  her  to  say  that  among  the 
many  thousand  manifestations  of  interest  and  expressions 
of  sympathy  which  have  reached  her  none  has  more  deeply 
touched  her  heart  than  the  kind  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
His  own  solicitude  and  condolence  are  received  with  grati- 
tude. But  far  beyond  this  she  recognizes  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
rightfully  speaks  for  the  people  of  the  British  Isles,  whose 
sympathy  in  this  National  and  personal  jiflfliction  has  been 
as  quick  and  sincere  as  that  of  her  own  countrymen.  Her 
chief  pleasure  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  cordial  letter  is  found  in 
the  comfort  which  it  brings  to  her  husband.  The  Presi- 
dent cheered  and  solaced  on  his  painful  and  weary  way 
te  health  by  the  many  messages  of  sympathy  which  in  his 
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rciuraiiig  strength  he  aaf6ly  receives  ftud  most  gratefully 
appreciates.  "  Blaine, 

*^  Secretary^' 

At  tlie  middle  of  September  a  beautiful  picture  of  a 
young  woman  at  prayer,  by  Thomas  Nast,  appeared  in 
Ilarper^i  Weekly^  \vith  the  following  poem,  entitled  : 

^'GoD  Save  the  President. 

**  Oh,  Lord  of  Life,  before  Thy  throne. 

Thy  Borrowing  children  bend  the  knee; 
They  lift  their  fervent  prayer  to  Thee, 
For  Thou  canst  save  and  Thou  alone. 

*'In  every  clime,  in  every  tongue 

Wherein  Thy  children  learn  to  pray, 
Kise  strong  petitions,  day  by  doy 
From  hearts  with  fear  and  sorrow  wrung. 

"  0  Fount  of  Mercy,  unrestrained. 

Send  forth  Thy  gracious  healing  power, 
And  grant  that  in  this  anxious  hour, 
The  bitter  cup  may  pass  undrained. 

» 

'*  Wilt  Thou  not  hear,  and  hearing  grant. 

The  world's,  the  stricken  nation's  plea. 
That  all  our  sorrowing  prayers  may  be 
Changed  to  a  glad  thanksgiving  chant  ?" 

The  fair  promises  of  recovery  which  the  successful 
/emoval  of  the  President  to  the  sea-shore,  and  his  ap- 
parent convalescence,  gave  for  many  days,  and  tlie  liope- 
lul  bulletins  from  the  sick  chamber,  inspired  such  con- 
fidence that  the  announcement  of  the  President's  death, 
rtu  the  night  of  the  19th  of  September,  produced  a  most 
6*7V^^o  shock  at  home  and  abroad.     In  every  poi-tion  of 
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Tinies  devoted  eleven  coiutnns  lo 
death  of  tlic  President.  The  Timi 
«f  Frcfiident  Qarlitild  ia  regarded  i 
national  calamity.  In  all  ranks,  fn 
there  ]B  the  most  heartfelt  sympatl 
■widow  and  the  injured  Nation.  Tl 
Gurtield  is  of  the  kind  which  appeal 
and  most  cherished  traditiona  of  01 
poverty,  his  manful  independence, 
nienta,  his  integrity  of  cliaracter,  hac 
to  be  watched  as  that  of  a  man  of  ex 
brilliant  promise,  and  ho  was  regar 
very  distinctly  from  among  the  n; 
.  Even  among  Russian  Kiliiliste,  Griii 
cite  nothing  but  loatliiog  and  execra 

The  Daily  News  said :  "  In  this 
Englislunen  will  feel  for  their  kinf 
lantic.  They  will  comprehend  bette 
which  self-go  vera  men  t  is  less  fully  ( 
if  not  irreparable,  is  the  loss  of  one  " 
butafew  short  months  ago  elected  to 
the  American  Repnblic.  Before  h 
more  than  tliow  that  he  had  in  him 
statesman  and  genuine  leader  he  has 
the  many  illnetrious  men  who  have  i 
altof^ther  from  politics,  and  even  fr 
this  terrible  catastrophe  cannot  but  a 
feelings  of  humanity." 

The  Liverpool  Courier  headed  at 
President,"  and  said  :  "  We  consider 
comfort  to  the  American  people  a 
Garfidld^s  own  speech  delivered  on  t 
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aiid  concluding,  *  The  G-overiiinent  at  Washington  still 
live*?.'  "  The  Liverpool  Post  said :  "  The  man  dies  not 
in  vain  round  whose  death-bed  are  buried  all  dissensions. 
People's  misgivings  relative  to  Gen.  Arthur  are  probably 
unjust  to  him,  and  certainly  underestimate  the  good  sense 
with  which  American  public  opinion  uniformly  control 
the  Executive." 

On  the  23d,  Mr.  Tennyson,  the  English  poet  laureate, 
wrote  Minister  Lowell :  "  We  heard  yesterday  that  the 
President  was  gone.  We  had  watched  with  much  admi- 
ration his  fortitude  and,  not  without  hope,  the  fluctuations 
of  his  health  these  many  days.  Now  we  almost  seem  to 
have  lost  a  personal  friend.  He  was  a  good  man  and  a 
noble.  Accept  from  me  and  my  wife  and  family  assur- 
ances of  heartfelt  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Gai'field,  for  j'oui-self, 
and  for  your  country." 

Col.  Poulett  Cameron  telegraphed  from  Cheltenham 
as  follows :  "  The  veteran  soldiers  and  sailors  here,  includ- 
ing a  few  survivors  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  earnestly 
solicit  the  America*  Minister  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Garfield 
their  deep  and  earnest  sympathy  and  their  regret  for  the 
good  and  gallant  soldier  she  has  lost." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wrote  to  Mr.  Lowell  on 
the  death  of  President  Garfield,  as  follows  : 

"Addinoton  Pabk. 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  returned  from  the  formal 
opening  and  adjourning  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Canterbury.  The  nature  of  our  proceedings  at 
this  period  of  the  year  has  precluded  the  possibility  of 
any  resolution  biding  proposed,  but  I  feel  confident  that, 
bad  the  Convocation  been  actually  in  session,  my  brethren 
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of  the  epiHCopate,  fis  well  as  the  representatives  of  the 
clergy  in  our  lower  house,  would  have  joined  me  in  the 
expression  uf  that  heai-tfelt  sympathy  with  the  pco2)lc  of 
the  United  States,  which  I  now  beg  leave,  through  you, 
to  offer  in  my  own  name  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  in  the 
name  of  the  Chureh  of  Enf::land,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Bad  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  PresithMit  Garfield. 
Trustins:  vou  will  kindly  make  known  both  to  the  late 
President's  family  and  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  this  feeling  entertained  by  the  Church  which  I  may 
claim  to  represent,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient, 
faithful  servant." 

"When  it  was  known  that  Monday,  the  2eth,  was  the 
day  appointed  for  the  public  funeral  services  in  America, 
English  newspapers  of  every  shade  of  opinion  suggested 
that  the  day  should  be  signalized  in  Britain  by  some  sort 
of  national  mourning.  Tliey  advised  that  the  shops  in 
cities  should  be  partially  closed,  and  that  the  people  should 
wear  crape  on  their  arms,  and  exhibit  other  tokens 
of  mourning.  This  advice  was  heeded  all  over  the  King- 
dom, especially  in  the'  larger  cities,  among  all  classes. 
Laboring  men  as  well  as  titled  citizens  were  seen  with 
mourning  symbols  of  some  kind ;  and  in  London  and  Liv- 
erpool, the  cabmen  draped  theii*  whips  in  black  and  white 
muslin.  At  a  house  in  a  leading  thoroughfare  in  London, 
a  portrait  of  President  Garfield  was  disj)laycd  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral,  with  the  words :  "  To  one  of  Nature's 
noblemen,  a  great  uncrowned  monarch,  second  to  none 
on  earth." 

Americans,  everywhere,  in  Great  Britidn  and  on  the 
Continent,  assembled  for  mutual  expressions  of  sympathy. 
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Between  three  and  fonr  thousand  AmericanB  met  in  Elxe- 
ter  Hall,  in  London,  and  under  tlie  preaidency  of  Minister 
Lowell,  in  which  he  doeed  a  brief  address  in  these  words: 
"I  shonld  do  injustice  to  your  feelings  as  well  as  to  my 
own,  if  I  did  not  offer  onr  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
the  angast  lady,  who, — ^lierself  not  unacquainted  with 
grief, — ^has  so  repeatedly  and  so  touchingly  shown  how 
true  a  woman*s  heart  may  beat  under  the  royal  purple." 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  memorial  serviees  were 
held  in  all  the  churches  of  the  larger  cities  in  England, 
and  in  numerous  niral  parishes,  and  public  and  private 
buildings  were  draped  in  black  and  white. 

On  the  continent  there  were  universal  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  condolence.  The  Russian  CiK)vemment 
presented  to  the  American  Legation  at  St.  Potersbui^ 
words  of  kindly  sympathy,  and  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
imperial  city  published  warm  obituary  notices  of  the 
President,  dwelling  upon  his  high  personal  qualities,  and 
saying  that  Russia,  whose  ^^  heart  was  sensible  of  its  own 
recent  loss,  felt  profound  sympathy  for  the  great  Amer- 
ican nation  which  has  ever  shown  the  same  sympathies 
for  Russia." 

King  Leopold,  of  Belgium,  ordered  his  court  to  wear 
mourning  eiglit  days  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  late 
President.  So  also  did  King  Alfonso,  of  Spain  ;  and  the 
press  of  Madrid  were  unanimous  in  expressions  of  condo- 
lence, and  speaking  of  President  Garfield  as  the  "  mde- 
fatigable  defender  of  true  liberty  and  administrative 
morality." 

The  Diet  of  the  Province  of  Lower  Austria  voted  a 
resolution  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Gbrfield.  The  Rouman- 
ian Government  ordered  a  requiem  for  the  dead  Presi- 
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dent  to  be  chanted  at  the  cathedral  in  Bucharest,  on  Sun- 
day morning,  September  25,  A  mass  for  tlie  late  Presi- 
dent took  place  in  the  Oratory  Church  in  Paris  at  three 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  24th,  to  which  the 
French  and  all  friends  of  the  United  States  were  invited. 
Special  places  wore  allotted  to  the  Diplomatic  coi^s  and 
high  functionaries.  From  Rome,  Cardinal  Jacobina,  the 
Papal  Secretary  of  State,  in  behalf  of  the  Pope,  tele- 
graphed condolence  to  Mrs.  Garfield.  The  Italian  govern- 
ment, in  behalf  of  its  King  and  the  people,  sent  words  of 
sympathy  ;  and  the  American  Legation  in  Kome  was  the 
recipient  of  a  continual  stream  of  letters  and  telegrams 
offering  condolence.  Several  of  these  were  from  the 
Italian  Court,  which  was  attending  the  wedding  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 

Words  of  sympathy  and  condolence  came  from  the 
Emperor  William,  at  Berlin ;  and  on  October  30,  a 
funeral  service  in  memory  of  President  Garfield  was  held 
in  the  principal  room  in  the  Town  Hall  of  that  city, 
which  was  draped  with  mourning.  Many  persons  were 
present,  including  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  scien- 
tific and  learned  societies,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  military  and  municipal  authorities.  Professor  Gneist 
delivered  nn  oration  before  a  colossal  bust  of  the  late 
President.  Letters  of  regret  because  of  their  inability  to 
be  present  were  sent  by  Prince  Charles  and  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles.  There  was  choral  music  at  the  opening 
and  conclusion  of  the  services. 

At  Paris,  the  British  ambassador  (Lord  Lyons)  was 
among  the  first  to  wait  upon  the  American  minister  to 
offer  condolence  ;  and  on  the  same  day  President  Gi*^!^, 
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of  the  French  Kepublic,  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Mrs.  Garfield  : 

**MoNT-Sous  Vaudrey,  Sept.  20,  1881. 
"  I  learn  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  just 
died,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  and  intelligent  care 
which  he  has  received  during  the  long  period  of  his  suffer- 
ing. Bo  pleased  to  convey  the  expression  of  my  sympa- 
thy to  Mrs.  Garfield,  his  widow,  whose  carriugc  during 
the  painful  ordeal  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  has 
called  forth  my  sincere  admiration.  Accept,  ulho,  in  my 
name  and  in  that  of  the  French  Eepublic  the  expression 
of  the  deep  grief  which  we  feel  in  consequence  of  the  fatal 
result  of  the  odious  crime  to  which  Mr.  Garfield  has  fallen 
a  victim.  GnfiVY." 

Both  Honses  of  the  Parliaments  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  unanimously 
adopted  addresses  of  sympathy.  Grateful  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  kindly  feelings  from  all  parta  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, the  Secretary  of  State  telegraphed  as  follows  to 
Minister  Lowell : 

'*  Publish  a  card  in  the  London  press  saying  that  the 
bereaved  family  of  the  late  President  aud  the  mourning 
Nation  are  deeply  touched  by  the  kind  messages  of  sympa- 
thy which  the  telegraph  brings  from  all  parts  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  and  expressing  deep  regret  at  tlie  impossibili- 
ty of  making  the  special  acknowledgment  due  in  each  case, 

"  BiLiNE,  Secretarv.'' 

Aristarchi  Bey,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  wrote  to  Secretary  Blaine,  as  follows,  from  New 
York : 

"The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaira  telegraphs  me  that 
the  Sultan  and  the  Ottoman  Government  are  pix)fouiid]y 
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grieved  at  the  death  of  the  Pre8ident,aQd  hia  Excellency 
charges  me  to  present,  in  the  name  of  his  Majeety  and 
the  GoTemment,  tlieir  aincerest  sympathy  to  Mns.  (Jarfield 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  8tat«B. 

"  Abistabohi."    ' 

A  con'Oepondent  writing  from  Santiago,  ( 
The  deatli  of  Pr&jident  Garlield  created  a  prt 
preesion  here.  Nearly  all  of  the  newspapers  w 
in  black,  the  places  of  business  were  closed, 
placed  at  half-mast,  and  the  church  bells  ahu 
where  were  tailed.  A  genei-al  and  deep  feeling 
prevailed  among  the  people  of  all  classes,  am 
authority  seemed  anxious  to  express  their  syn 
the  American  people  in  their  great  sorrow,  G 
rick  received  an  official  telegram  from  the  S( 
State  Chili  coached  in  the  following  langni 
the  name  of  his  Excellency,  the  President  of  lli 
of  Chili,  and  Iiis  Cabinet,  I  desire  to  make  kno' 
Excellency  our  profound  sorrow  for  the  de: 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  great 
felt  here  in  Chili  as  an  abiolnte  public  sentiiner 
ly  are  we  interested  in  the  good  fortune  and 
(if  the  great  Republic  that  your  Excellenc 
much  dignity  represents  here." 

The  expressions  6f  sympathy  whicli  came  o 
from  Europe  and  the  far-oS  islandB,  might 
multiplied.  Sufficient  lias  been  here  given  t 
the  universal  grief  that  was  manifested  for  tin 
President  Garfield.  Let  ns  turn  for  a  momeni 
the  aspect  of  pur  ootmtry  in  tlioec  days  of  moti 

Throughout  the  entire  Republic,  without 
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tion  of  a  city,  village  or  haiiilet,  or  even  rural  dwellings 
tokens  of  mourning  were  diaplayed  while  the  body  of  the 
dead  President  was  lying  in  state  mider  the  great  dome  of 
the  National  Capitol,  or  was  receiving  the  honors  of  fun- 
eral ceremonies  at  the  tomb.  It  was  truly  and  most  signifi- 
cantly a  day  of  Natiojial  mauniing  in  the  United  States ; 
more  completely  so  than  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  tl\e 
martyred  Lincoln,  for  then  a  large  portion  of  »the  people 
of  the  Union  stood  in  the  attitude  of  its  enemies.  The 
smoke  of  the  battles  of  a  fearful  civil  war  was  just  clear- 
ing away,  and  the  fearful  animosities  which  had  been  en- 
gendered during  that  struggle  were  yet  active  and  malig- 
tfiant. 

Now,  these  animosities  had  in  a  large  degree  disap- 
peared. The  conciliatory  course  of  President  Hayes,  and 
especially  the  foreshadowing  and  earnest  carrying  out  of 
a  similar  policy  by  President  Garfield,  had  inaugurated  ka 
era  of  good  feeling,  and  never  before,  in  tlie  history  of 
our  country,  was  there  less  sectional  strife  displayed  than 
at  the  moment  when  President  Garfield  was  struck  down  by 
the  assassin's  bullet.  When,  therefore,  the  news  of  that 
dreadful  event  went  over  the  land,  there  were  expressions  of 
horror  because  of  the  deed,  and  sympathy  for  the  distressed 
family,  warm  and  heartfelt,  by  the  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union, — the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the 
West.  In  the  presence  of  the  public  grief,  all  former  dif- 
ferences were  forgotten. 

Tlie  universal  solicitude  felt  and  expressed  by  the 
whole  people  of  the  Republic,  during  the  eighty  days  of  in- 
tense suffering  by  the  victim, was  most  acute.  The  Nation 
seemed  to  be  as  one  family, watching  by  the  bedside  of  a 
dear  friend  who  was  tenderly  loved.     And  finally,  when 
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death  cauie  and  snatched  from  earth  the  great  soul, 
there  was  a  general  burst  of  grief,  deep  and  sincere.  The 
hour  seemed  intensely  dark  for  the  Xation,  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  in  streamed  the  light  of  Garfield^s  glorious 
words,  uttered  in  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  death 
of  Lincoln :  *'  God  reigns  and  the  Oovemment  at 
Washington  still  lives," 

When  the  time  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  chief  came, 
almost  every  dwelling  in  the  land,  from  tlie  palatial  resi- 
dence of  the  wealthy  inhabitant  of  a  great  city,  to  the 
log-cabin  of  the  humble  dark  toiler  in  the  cotton-fields  of 
the  South,  and  of  the  pioneers  in  the  wilderness. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  appearance  of  £ucli<i^ 
Avenue  in  Cleveland,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  may  be 
said  of  the  great  thoroughfares  in  all  our  cities.  The 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  nation — the  city  of  New 
York — ^may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  aspect  of 
other  cities  in  the  Union,  on  that  occasion.  It  was  thus 
described  by  the  New  York  Times: 

^^  All  classes  participated  in  the  sad  celebration,  and 
the  ragged  inhabitants  of  the  tenement-houses  of  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  City  seemed  to  feel  as  keenly  and  to 
lament  as  sorely  the  bereavement  of  the  Nation  as  the 
denizens  of  the  mansions  of  Fifth  avenue.  The  City  was 
unusually  quiet — more  so,  if  possible,  than  it  is  on  Sun- 
day. Broadway,  with  its  double  line  of  heavily  draped 
buildings,  was  naturally  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the 
multitude,  and  it  was  thronged  «a]l  day.  There  were 
thousands  whose  business  had  before  prevented  them 
from  looking  upon  the  magnificent  decorations  of  the 
great  thoroughfare,  and  yesterday  they  flocked  to  gaze 
upon  the  emblems  of  woe  with  which  the  business  men  of 
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the  City  had  draped  their  buildings.  The  crowd  which 
thronged  both  sides  of  the  street  from  Fourteenth  street 
to  the  Battery  was  as  dense  as  it  usnally  is  on  business 
days,  but  it  exhibited  none  of  tlie  liurry  and  bustle  of 
business  days.  Everybody  walked  slowly,  soberly,  and 
quietly  along,  pausing  occasionally  at  w^indows  where 
some  particularly  elaborate  display  was  made,  and  gazing 
upward  at  the  long  streamers  of  black  and  white  which 
depended  from  every  building. 

*'  Most  of  the  bar-rooms  were  open,  but  few  drunken 
men  were  to  be  seen.  The  day  was  vqry  warm,  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun  beat  down  with  pitiless  force  upon  tho 
heads  of  the  promenaders,  but  nobody  seemed  to  mind 
the  heat.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  on  no  otlier  day,  and  on 
no  other  occasion,  would  so  many  persons  have  braved  tho 
torrid  temperature.  The  trucks  and  business  wagons, 
which  on  ordinary  days  fill  the  street  and  deafen  the  ear 
with  their  rumbling,  were  missing,  but  their  place  was 
taken  by  a  long  line  of  vehicles  such  as  are  seldom  to  be 
seen  in  Broadway.  The  elegant  c<|nipage8  of  the  wealthy 
residents  of  the  avenues  deserted  for  once  Central  Park 
and  the  fashionable  drives,  and  appeared  in  long  lines 
along  Broadway  from  morning  to  night.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  up  town  drove  along  the  street,  observing 
the  decorations  and  tho  crowds  which  lined  the  sidewalks. 

"  The  effect  of  this  procepsion  in  a  street  like  Broad- 
way, which  is  seldom  given  up  to  anything  but  busincFs, 
was  striking  and  picturesque.  The  omnibuses  wore 
crowded  all  day  long,  but  everybody  wanted  to  ride  on 
top  in  the  broiling  sun  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  decora- 
tions, and  the  result  was  that  the  roofs  were  packed  with 
men.    Nearly  every  place  of  business,  except  restaurants. 
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drug  Btore%  and  shops  necessary  to  bo  opeu,  was  dosed 
during  the  day ;  the  show  windows  were  concealed  by 
drawn  curtains  or  heavy  folds  of  black  drapery.  A  point 
of  peculiar  interest  which  attracted  thousands  was  the 
City  Hall,  with  its  elaborate  drapiugs.  Tlie*  throngs,  as 
they  pai*sed  down  Broadway,  turned  off  into  the  City  Hall 
Park  and  stood  in  deep  columns  fronting  the  Hall  and  ad- 
miring  the  work  which  had  been  done  npon  it.  '  Only 
the  outside  could  be  sc>en  by  the  public  yesterday,  the 
decorations  of  the  inside  being  guarded  by  the  closed  iron 
gates.  The  picture  of  the  murdered  President,  sur^ 
mounted  by  the  broken  column  and  its  wreatli  of  flowers, 
elicited  enthusiastic  comments  from  all  lips.  The  park 
was  crowded  all  day  until  night  fell  upon  tlie  scene,  and 
for  a  long  time  after  quite  a  large  gathering  remained  in 
front  of  the  Hall. 

"  A  feature  of  the  observance  of  the  day  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  The  docks  along 
tlie  water-front,  both  in  the  North  and  East  Bivers,  were 
crowded  with  steamers  and  sailing  craft,  and  on  board  of 
all  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  was  fully  recognized  and 
its  observance  faithfully  kept.  The  ensigns  on  all  the 
vessels  were  displayed  at  half-mast,  and  foreign  ships,  as 
well  as  American,  paid  this  tribute  of  respect  to  a  Nation's 
sorrow.  At  Pier  No.  9  East  River  the  British  brig  Ran- 
som flew  the  English  flag  at  half-mast,  wuth  a  broad  band 
of  black  crape  across  the  centre  of  the  red  field.  The 
tugs  and  barges  which  usually  appear  moving  in  the  rivers 
were  all  laid  up.  The  docks  were  silent  and  deserted, 
and  the  crowds  of  'longshoremen  which  are  usually  to  be 
found  along  the  river-fronts  were  absent  from  their  old 
haunts.    The  people  on  the  canal-boats  were  in  holidav 
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attire,  and  many  of  them  came  ashore  to  witness  the  dec- 
orations. On  nearly  all  vessels,  foreign  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can, all  work  was  suspended  and  the  crews  were  given  a 
holiday/. 

"  The  Post-oflSce  was  closed  for  business  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  tlie  Custom-house  and  otlier 
Federal  buildings,  as  well  as  all  the  Municipal  offices,  were 
closed  during  the  day.  None  of  the  schools  were  open^ 
all  the  Exchanges  were  closed,  and  there  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  total  suspension  of  business.  At 
sun-rise,  the  cannon  of  the  Navy  yard  and  at  Governors 
Island  belched  forth  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns.  At  two 
o'clock,  the  time  which  was  understood  to  mark  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead  President,  the  church  and  fire  bells  of 
the  city  began  to  toll,  and  continued  for  half  an  hour, 
while  minute  guns  were  fired  on  Governor's  Island,  and 
from  the  barge  ofBce  during  the  same  period.  The  effect 
of  the  tolling  bells  and  the  booming  guns  was  inexprea- 
sibly  solemn,  and  brought  the  whole  city  to  the  tomb  in 
Cleveland,  where  a  Nation's  dead  was  being  laid  to  rest 
The  religious  exercises  which  marked  the  day  were  pecu- 
liarily  impressive." 

All  over  the  country,  in  rural  districts,  funeral  cer^ 
monies  were  held  in  churches  and  other  places  at  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  obsequies  at  Cleveland.  At  one  of 
these,  in  the  heart  of  Duchess  County,  New  York,  one 
of  the  speakers,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  for  eighty  days 
all  Christendom  had  been  offering  up  solemn  and  lamest 
prayers  for  the  life  of  the  President,  remarked : 

"  Blind  skepticism  and  shallow  philosophy  said,  *  This 
is  your  answer  to  prayer!'  Unbelief  trailed  its  sombre 
banner  in  the  dust.    The  faitb  of  multitudes  gave  way 
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ior.  the  moment,  and  trembling  hearts  asiced  the  dreadful 
question,  'Is  this  our  answer  to  prajerS'  Let  us  re- 
member that — 

*  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform  ;' 

**  Has  he  not  answered  our  prayers  ?  Has  he  not  given 
us  more  than  we,  in  our  finite  ignorance,  asked  ?  We  plead- 
ed for  the  preservation  of  the  mortal  life  of  our  beloved 
President — a  fleeting  shadow,  at  best.  We  prayed  for 
the  continuance  of  his  bodily  life  on  earth ;  our  Omniscient 
Fatlier  has  preserved  for  us  his  better  life — the  powerful 
moral  influence  of  his  mortal  career  and  <;haracter,  which 
has  been  so  wonderfully  diffused  throughout  the  civilized 
world  during  the  eighty  days  of  suffering — vicarious  suf- 
fering, as  it  were,  for  the  political  sons  of  our  people  and 
of  mankind,  *which,  I  ti-ust,  will  result  in  our  redemp- 
tion from  much  public  evil. 

'^  James  A.  Garfield  still  lives  in  the  fullness  of  the 
life  which  belong  to  the  salutory  moral  influence  of  his 
public  and  private  career.  Our  prayers  have  been 
answered  with  all  the  plenitude  of  a. loving  Father's 
goodness.  Far  more  useful  and  beneficent,  to  the  eye 
of  faith,  appears  the  life  of  our  President  to-day,  than 
when  he  walked  the  earth  in  mortal  garb.  In  its  grand 
moral  streligth,  it  touches  the  hearts,  leads  the  conscience, 
directs  the  wills  and  fashions  the  opinions  of  myriads  of 
our  race. 

"  His  way  of  life  recalls  to  us  the  secret  cause  of.  the 
international  mourning  to-day.  It  has  been  that  of  a 
Christian  gentleman ;  a  disciple  of  Justice  and  Righteous 
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neBS ;  a  champion  of  the  Good  and  True.  And  for  that 
way  of  life  the  world  is  indebted,  under  God,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  woman — tlie  aged  woman  of  Hngnenot 
blood,  'sitting,  at  this  hoar,  by  the  side  of  the  mortal 
remains  of  our  President,  her  son,  bowed  in  grief,  and 
with  the  weight  of  four  score  years  of  toiling  life,  yet 
patient  and  placid,  for  she  is  upheld  by  the  arms  of  a 
living  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Heaven." 

That  the  long  suffering  and  death  of  President  Gar- 
field, which  so  intensely  excited  the  interest  and  sympa- 
thy of  the  civilized  world,  will  be  the  means  of  cementing 
in  a  more  permanent  bond  of  common  brotherhood  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  By  this  dis- 
pensation the  hearts  of  our  countrymen  have  been  drawn 
into  closer  union  as  one  poople  having  all  interests  in  com- 
mon. And  it  is  believed  that  by  it  the  animosities  and 
heart-burnings  which  have  been  fostered  for  a  century  be- 
tween England  and  her  mature  daughter  will  be  cured. 
The  Pall  Mall  (London)  Gazette  said  at  the  time  of  Oar- 
field's  death : 

'^  To*day,  when  England  and  America  stand  as  mourn- 
ers beside  one  grave,  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  the 
bitter  memories  and  animosities  engendered  by  the  Kevo* 
lutionary  war  arc  finally  passed  away ;''  and  saggests  that 
England  and  America  shall  endeavor  to  arrange  some 
kind  of  an  informal  union  for  the  prevention  of  interne- 
cine strife.  '^  If  an  European  concert,  despite  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  is  recognized  as  a  political  neces- 
sity, why  should  there  not  be  an  Anglo-American  concert 
wide  enough  to  include  in  one  fatherland  all  English- 
speaking  men  ?*' 

The   (London)   Standard  said,   at    the   same   time: 
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"  The  attitude  of  the  American  people  during  the  pro- 
tracted season  of  the  President's  proBtration  has  been  ad- 
mirable, and  such  as  only  a  strong  and  sterling  community 
could  exhibit.  They  have  shown  how  tightly  knit  is  th<r 
national  and  patriotic  tie  among  them  by  the  suspense 
they  have  silently,  and  without  any  combination  or  agree- 
ment, imposed  upon  political  rancor.  Perhaps  we  are 
not  wrong  in  thinking  tliat  they  have  in  some  small  de- 
gree been  aided  in  tliLs  dignified  course  by  the  perpetual 
current  of  sympathy  that  has  gone  out  toward  them  from 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  Here  in  England  we  know  what 
it  is  for  the  nation  to  wait  for  hourly  news  from  the  bed- 
side of  great  citizens.  The  one  touch  of  nature  required 
to  make  the  whole  "world  kin  has  teen  present.  *It 
•might  have  been  so  with  us,'  is  the  basis  of  that  imagina- 
tive sympathy  which  enables  one  English-epeaking  com- 
munity to  throb  and  thrill  witli  the  emotions  that  shake 
the  other.  Undoubtedly  for  no  other  ruler,  no  crowned 
head  or  other  President  of  a  Eei>ublic,  could  the  Englisli 
people  have  felt  as  they  felt  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Garfield* 
Blood  is  thicker  than  water;  and  all  the  breadth  of  the 
Atlantic  leaves  Englishmen  and  Americans  one  people  in 
such  a  moment,  and  under  such  terribly  trying  circum- 
stances. If  there  be  yet  another  crumb  of  consolation  to 
gather  from  one  of  the  most  painful  incidents  of  modern 
times  it  is  the  reflection  that,  in  emergencies  such  as  the 
]^eople  of  the  United  States  have  had  to  face,  freedom  is 
justified  of  her  children.  Nowhere  save  in  a  community 
nerved  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  liberty,  and  the  tradi- 
tional assertion  of  that  self-control  which  is  fostered  in 
the  absence  of  external  compulsion,  could  feelings  ao  deep 
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and  anxieties  80  acute  have  expressed  themselvos  iu  so  - 
apparently  passionless  a  manner."  ' 

The  press  of  England  and  the  English  people  generally 
seem  to  have  had  an  almost  sudden  revelation,  not  only 
of  the  grand  personality  of  President  Garfield,  but  of  the 
excellence  and  advantages  of  our  political  institutions. 
The  Pail  Mall  Oazette  said :  "  If  one  might  venture  to 
say  of  any  one  in  America  that  he  would  never  be  Presi- 
dent or  even  a  distinguished  citizen,  it  would  be  an  infant 
in  a  log  hut,  just  rescued  from  a  forest  fi.re  by  efforts 
costing  the  life  of  its  father,  and  throwing  all  the  work 
on  the  wretched  widow.  How  was  such  a  being  to  ac- 
quire any  of  the  qualifications  for  politics,  or  for  the  com- 
monest social  position  ?  In  this  country  it  would  l)e  pro- 
nounced impossible,  even  if  the  difficulty  consisted'  only 
in  a  limited  income,  a  village  home,  a  grammar  school, 
and  a  narrow  circle  of  friends.  The  cry  here  is  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  without  enormous  assistance,  and  a  des- 
tiny carrying  everything  before  it.  Nothing,  it  is  said, 
can  be  done  without  a  good  start ;  nothing  without  good 
friends;  nothing  without  good  opportunities.  In  point 
of  fact,  we  are  rapidly  producing  and  swelling  to  an 
alarming  extent  the  most  dangerous  class  in  the  world — 
a  class  that,  with  all  the  physical  energies  and  appetites 
of  full-grown  men,  is  yet  without  the  real  independence 
and  I'csponsibility  by  which  those  energies  are  directed 
and  those  appetites  contracted.  The  lesson  of  true  inde- 
pendence has  often  had  to  be  taught  under  conditions 
that  do  it  some  injustice.  There  is  the  inevitable  reply 
that  the  success  attained  is  still  due  to  extraordinarv  abil- 
ities  or  to  uncommon  luck,  and  that,  after  all,  snecess  f^  a 
vulgar  thing,  the  prize  of  the  worldling.     There  can  be 
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no  Bucli  disparaging  thonghte  lie 
lu8  been  a  truly  heroic  career — 1 
it«  Jong  Btmggle,  and  in  its  end.*' 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

OABFIKLD^S   DOMESTIC   LIFS, 

Thb  aspect  of  President  Garfield's  domestic  life, 
whether  at  the  Kational  Capital  or  at  his  rural  home  in 
Ohio,  was  charming  in  every  feature.  So  testify  all  who 
knew  or  had  a  right  to  know  it  most  familiarly.  The 
moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere  there  was  always  pure, 
always  healthful,  always  invigorating,  always  inspiriting ; 
love,  bom  of  mutual  respect  and  appreciation  and  of 
abiding  frien  !ship,  was  the  presiding  deity  of  the  house- 
hold, and  none  but  its  worehippers  found  a  domicil 
therein. 

In  preceding  pages  we  have  had  mere  glimpses  of  the 
elements  which  constituted  this  household  in  the  character 
of  those  who  founded  it— of  the  grand  old  matron  who 
bore  him;  of  the  model  wife  and  mother;  the  noble, 
generous, -big-souled  husband  and  father,  and  intelligent, 
promising  and  loving  children,  like  their  parents  simple 
in  their  tastes  and  lovely  in  character.  The  husband  and 
wife  became  acquainted  in  their  time  of  adolescence ;  were 
fellow-students  and  helpers  in  maturer  years ;  appreciated 
and  honored  each  other's  worth,  and  after  a  long  betrotlial, 
when  time  had  tempered  every  extravagances  of  fancy, 
had  married  and  began  home-life  in  a  simple  way. 

Mrs.  Garfield  was  ever  a  help-mate  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  expression,  industrious,  prudent,  wise,  cheerful, 
even-minded,  trustful  and  loving.  Of  her  stability  of 
character  and  sound  judgment,  her  husband  once  said,  in 
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the  later  yeare  of  bis  public  life :  "  I  hai 
fully  bleeeed  iq  the  discretion  of  mj  wife, 
the  coolest  and  best-balanced  women  I  ev* 
nnetampedable.  There  has  not  been  one  i 
of  my  public  career  where  I  have  suffered 
degree  for  any  remark  she  has  ever  made, 
been  perfectly  natural  for  a  woman  ofl 
thing  that  could  be  misinterpreted,  but  ^ 
sign,  and  with  the  intelligeDce  and  cooh 
acter,  she  lias  never  made  the  slightest 
ever  heard  of.  T"ith  the  competition  that 
mc,  many  times  Bnch  discretion  has  been  i 

A  writer,  one  of  her  own  eex,  living 
wrote  as  follows  of  Mrs.  Uai'field  at  about 
husband's  inangnratioQ; 

''She  has 'tlie  philosophic  mind'  th 
sings  of,  and  ehc  has  a  self-poise,  a  strengtl 
absolute  rectitude,      .  Much  of 

other  women  give  to  distributing  visititi 
fmiitic  effort  to  make  themselves  '  leaders  ■ 
Garfield  spends  in  the  alcoves  of  the  C< 
brary,  searching  out  books  to  canv  home 
slic  nurses  the  children.  You  may  be  snre 
the  woman  who  reads  and  studies  while 
babies  will  not  be  left  far  behind  by  her 
marclt  of  actual  growth.  I  have  seen  mai 
to  the  surface  of  eapitolian  life  out  of  ol 
back  into  obscuiity  again ;  have  seen  1 
called  'leaders  of  society'  shi-ivel  and 
scorching  flame  of  fashion;  while  I  have 
tender  heart  this  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
woman  whom  nobody  called  a  '  leader.' 
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"  She,  meanwhile,  has  not  been  lifted  off  her  feet,  as 
many  women  are,b7  her  husband's  rising  fortunes;  no 
'  spreading '  forth  in  style  of  dress  or  living,  no  '  aira^ 
And  in  Wasliington,  in  official  life,  that  means  everything 
— indicative  of  character.  She  has  moved  on  in  the  tran- 
qnil  tenor  of  her  unobtrusive  way,  in  a  life  of  absolute 
devotion  to  her  duty ;  never  forgetting  the  demands  of  her 
position  or  neglecting  her  friends,  yet  making  it  her  first 
charge  to  bless  her  home,  to  teach  her  children,  to  fit  her 
boys  for  feoUege,  to  be  the  equal  friend,  as  well  as  the  hon- 
ored wife,  of  her  husband.  Gentle,  patient,  unobtrusive 
almost  to  timidity,  keenly  intelligent,  liberally  educated, 
conscientiously  devoted  to  everything  good — ^this  is  the 
woman  who  will  perpetuate  the  loving,  consecrated 
life  that  to-day  abides  in  the  White  House,  if  as  its  mis- 
tress she  enters  it." 

The  writer  of  this  volume  never  saw  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Gkr- 
field,  and  must  therefoi^e  dqpend  upon  others,  who  have, 
for  a  description  of  their  personal  appearance.  A  writer 
during  Uie  Presidential  canvass  in  1880,  describes  them  as 
follows : 

"  In  person  Gen.  Garfield  is  six  feet  high,  broad- 
shouldered  and  strongly  built.  He  has  an  unusually  large 
head,  that  seems  to  be  three-fourths  forehead,  light-brown 
hair  and  beard,  large,  light-blue  eyes,  a  prominent  nose, 
and  full  cheeks.  He  dresses  plainly,  is  fond  of  broad- 
brimmed  slouch  hats  and  stout  boots,  eats  heartily,  cares 
nothing  for  luxurious  living,  is  thorouglily  temperate  in 
all  respects  save  in  that  of  brain-work,  and  devoted  to  his 
wife  and  children  and  very  fond  of  his  country  home. 
Among  men  he  is  genial,  approadiable,  companionable, 
and  a  remarkably  entertaining  talker. 
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"Mi's.  Garfiel<l  is  a  wouiau  of  mediuiu  height,  and  of 
Blight  but  well-knit  fonu,  has  a  kmd  good  face  ..ud  the 
gentlest  of  manners.  She  has  small  features, with  a  some- 
what prominent  forehead,  and  her  black  hair,  crimped  in 
front  and  done  up  in  a  modest  coil,  is  slightly  tinged  with 
graj.  A  pair  of  black  eyes,  and  a  mouth  about  which 
there  plays  a  sweetly  bewitching  smile,  are  the  mc>6t  at 
tractive  features  of  a  thoroughly  expressive  face.  In 
dress  she  is  quite  as  plain  as  the  present  mistress  of  the 
White  House,  whom  she  resembles  in  several  respects. 
Her  manners  are  graceful  and  winning  in  the  extreme. 
Though  she  is  noted  for  her  modest,  retiring  ways  and  her 
thorough  domesticity  more  than  for  any  other  distinguish- 
ing characteristic,  her  educational  accomplishments  are 
many  and  varied.  In  all  the  public  life  of  her  distin- 
guished companion  she  has  been  his  constant  helpmate  and 
adviser.  Slie  is  a  quick  observer,  an  intelligent  listener, 
but  undemonstrative  in  the  extreme.  When  the  General 
was  at  Chickamauga,  and  everybody  at  Hiram  was  painfully 
anxious  to  get  the  latest  news  from  the  field  of  battle,  she 
sat  quiet  and  patient  in  what  is  now  Professor  Hinsdale's 
cosy  library,  and  was  able  to  control  the  inmost  emotions 
that  swayed  her  breast.  How  she  received  the  news  of 
the  General's  nomination  at  Chicago  will  probably  never 
be  fully  known,  but  everybody  who  knows  her  is  sure 
that  she  was  as  undemonstrative  as  when  waiting  for  news 
from  Chickamauga." 

A  visitor  at  their  rural  home  in  Ohio,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  household,  wrote  as  follows  of  Gen.  Gar- 
field's mother,  and  of  an  interview  with  her : 

"  ^  Have  you  met  my  mother?'  asked  Q^n.  Garfieldt 

^'  *  J^o,'  I  replied, 
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"  ^  Oh,  I  want  to  introduce  you  then  ;  you  must  know 
mother.' 

"  He  spoke  of  her  so  often,  and  so  tenderly,  I  could 
not  but  see  that  she  was  constantly  in  his  thoughts.  1 
went  down  stairs  to  see  her.  She  is  a  very  small  woman  and 
appeared  almost  diminutive  beside  her  stalwart  son.  She 
is  eighty  years  of  age,  quick  in  her  movements,  and  in  full 
posession  of  her  mental  faculties.  She  is  thin,  white-haired, 
rosy-cheeked,  and  has  a  prominent  nose. 

"  On  being  introduced,  I  found  her  I'ather  reticent,  she 
seemed  to  be  most  concerned  about  the  children  and  tlie 
work  ai'ound  the  house,  that  it  should  go  on  nninterrnpt- 
edly." 

Both  General  Garfield  and  Jiis  wife  were  thoroughly 
attached  to  the  region  of  country  in  which  they  were 
born,  grew  and  dwelt  during  the  earlier  years  of  their 
happy  married  life  ;  but  when  he  became  a  member  of 
Congress  he  was  compelled  to  have  a  home  in  Washing- 
ton also.  Ilis  pecuniary  means  were  limited,  and  during 
the  greater  portion  of  his  congressional  career,  simplicity 
and  economy  were  necessarily  practiced  in  both  homes. 

Garfield's  Washington  home  (which  he  had  built  for 
himself),  was  plain,  roomy,  well  arranged,  every  way 
comfortable,  but,  fortunately  for  him,  it  was  not  a  large 
house,  for  when  the  family  were  in  it,  th»*e  was  no  other 
limit  to  its  hospitality  excepting  its  area  in  square  feet. 
The  house  was  always  open  to  friends,  ^  new  and  old, 
high  and  humble,  plain  and  cultured."  Tliere  was  in  it 
a  rare  commingling  of  the  atmosphere  of  politics,  litera- 
ture, sociality,  quiet  family  Cultivation,  children's  sports, 
and  unusual  good  nature. 

This  metropolitan  home  was  a  modest,  unpretentious 
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mansion  of  brick,  plain  and  square  built,  near  the  famous 
Franklin  School  building,  and  fronting  on  Fmnkliu 
Square.  The  neighborhood  is  respectable,  but  by  no 
means  fashionable.  The  parlor  side  windows  of  the  house 
looked  out  on  the  pleasant  park.  A  recent  writer  (1S80) 
said : 

"Above  all  other  places  of  interest  in  this  house, 
however,  is  the  library.  Here  is  the  working-ground  of 
a  man  of  energy  and  ideas ;  here  the  student  and  scholar 
lives  and  has  being  in  the  exclusion  of  the  man  ;  here  the 
statesman  and  politician  takes  nourishment  and  flourishes. 
The  room  is  about  twenty-five  by  fourteen  feet,  thi'ee 
windows  opening  south  on  I  street,  one  to  the  east.  The 
pattern  carpet  leaves  about  three  feet  of  stained  floor 
about  the  margin.  In  the  centre  and  under  the  heavy 
chandelier  is  a  double  walnut  oflice-desk,  with  an  addition 
of  pigeon-holes  and  boxes  and  drawei-s  on  the  end.  There 
is  an  air  of  legal .  brusqueness  everywhere,  of  orderly  dis- 
order, as  if  the  owner  cared  less  for  general  symmetry 
than  for  immediate  convenience. 

"  Half  a  dozen  bookcases  occupy  the  available  space 
against  the  walls,  and  two  or  three  thousand  books 
freight  their  shelves.  No  two  of  these  cases  are  alike,  of 
the  same  height,  width  or  make.  It  is  as  if  th«  accumu- 
lation had  from  time  to  time  overflown  the  limit  of  book- 
room,  and  another  case  had  been  hastily  procured  in 
which  to  store  the  surplus,  and  then,  when  that  was  full, 
another  was  added,  and  so  on.  Books,  books,  books !  It 
is  the  one  striking  feature  of  Mr.  Garfield's  home.  Tliey 
confront  one  in  the  hall  upon  entering,  in  the  parlor  and 
sitting-room  and  in  the  dining-room — ^j'es,  and  even  in 
the  bath-room,  where  documents  and  speeches  are  corded 
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up  like  firewood.  I  would  not  be  at  ;ill  surpruiod  if  a 
fair  library  could  be  discovered  iu  the  kitclicn.     Among  1 

all  tlieee  books  there  is  not  a  trashy  volume.     They  are  \ 

law  and  history,  biography,  poetry,  politics,  philosophy, 
government,  and  standard  works  of  all  sorts,  the  aocnmu- 
lation  of  years  of  study,  and  the  patient  research  of  the 
scholar.  And  these  are  but  a  portion  of  Mr.  Garfield^s 
collection,  a  considei-able  one  being  at  his  country  home 
in  Ohio." 

Those  who  knew  General  Garfield  best,  speak  with 
admiration  of  his  untiring  industry  and  ever  studious 
habits.  He  was  a  continually  hungry  learner.  His  theory 
was  that  variation  of  labor  was  productive  of  rest.  One 
of  his  friends  has  given  this  single  illustration : 

"  Once  during  the  busiest  part  of  a  ver}''  busy  session 
at  Washington  I  found  him  in  his  library,  behind  a  big 
barricade  of  books.  This  was  no  unusual  sight,  but  when 
I  glanced  at  the  volumes  I  saw  that  they  were  all  different 
editions  of  Horace,  or  books  relating  to  that  poet.  ^  I  find 
I  am  overworked  and  need  recreation,*  said  the  General. 
*  Now,  my  theory  is  that  the  best  way  to  rest  the  mind  is 
not  to  let  it  be  idle,  but  to  put  it  at  something  quite  out- 
side of  the  ordinary  line  of  its  employment.  So  I  am 
resting  5y  learning  all  the  Congressional  library  can  show 
about  Horace,  and  the  various  editions  and  translations  of 
his  poems.' " 

We  have  observed  in  our  earlier  portion  of  this  vol- 
ume, that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garfield  kept  up  their  classical 
studies  together  while  he  was  on  duty  in  Congress.  He 
often  found  relief  from  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  public 
life  in  literaiy  pastime.  He  alludes  to  his  longing  for 
domestic  quiet  and  the  sweets  of  literature  in  the  follow- 
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ing  sentence  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  A.  F.  Rockwell,  written 
at  Washington  in  May,  1873 : 

^^  After  many  years  of  prosperity  and  snccess,  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  try  the  discipline  of  disaster,  without 
any  fault  or  wrong  on  my  part.  My  name  has  been 
dragged  into  the  whirlpool  of  calumny,  and  I  have  been  * 
defending  m^  self  against  assault.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of 
my  review  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  rascality,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  know  how  it  strikes  you.  I  think  of  you  as  away 
and  in  an  elysium  of  quiet  and  peace,  where  I  should  love 
to  be,  out  of  the  stonn  and  in  the  sunshine  of  love  and 
books.  Do  not  think  from  the  above  diat  I  am  despond- 
ent. There  is  life  and  hope  and  fight  in  your  old  friend  . 
yet" 

A  few  months  afterwards  (January,  1874),  he  wrote  as 
follows  to  Colonel  Rockwell : 

"  Permit  me  to  tmnscrilje  a  metrical  version  which  I 
made  the  other  day  of  the  third  ode  of  Horace's  first 
book.     It  is  still  in  the  rough  : 

'  To  THE  Ship  which  cabribd  Virgil  to  Athens. 

I. 
'  So  may  the  powerful  goddess  of  Cyprus, 
So  may  the  brothers  of  Helen,  twin  stars. 
So  may  the  father  and  ruler  of  tempest 
(Bestraining  all  others,  save  only  l&pix), 

II. 
*  Guide  thee,  0  ship,  on  thy  journey,  that  owest 
To  Attica's  shores  Virgil  trusted  to  thee. 
I  pray  thee  restore  him,  in  safety  restore  him, 
And  saving  him,  save  me  the  half  of  my  soul. 
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III. 
'  Stout  oak  and  brass  triple  surrounded  his  bosom 
Who  first  to  the  waves  of  the  merciless  sea 
Committed  liis  frail  bark.     He  feared  not  Africus, 
Fierce  battling  the  gales  of  the  furious  North. 

IV. 

*  Nor  feared  he  the  gloom  of  the  rain-bearing  Byads^ 
Nor  the  rage  of  fierce  Notus,  a  tyrant  than  whom 
No  storm-god  that  rules  o'er  the  broad  Adriatic 

Is  mightier,  its  billows  to  rouse  or  to  calm. 

V. 

*  What  form,  or  what  pathway  of  death  him  affrighted. 
Who  faced  with  dry  eyes  monsters  swimmirng  the  deep, 
WhiO  gazed  without  fear  on  the  storm-swollen  billows. 
And   the  lightning-scarred  rocks,  grim  with   death  on 

the  shore  P 

VI. 

'  In  vain  did  the  prudent  Creator  dissever 
The  lands  from  the  lands  by  the  desolate  sea. 
If  o'er  its  broad  bosom,  to  mortals  forbidden. 
Still  leap,  all  profanely,  our  impious  keels, 

VII. 

*  Recklessly  bold  to  encounter  all  dangers. 
Through  deeds  God  forbidden  still  rushes  our  race  ; 
The  son  of  lapelus,  Heaven-defying, 

By  impious.fraud  to  the  nations  brought  fire. 

VIII. 

*  When  fire  was  thus  stolen  from  regions  celestial 
Decay  smote  the  earth  and  brought  down  in  his  train 
A  new  summoned  cohort  of  fevers  o cibrooding, 
And  Fate,  till  then  slow  and  reluctant  to  strike, 

IX. 

'  Gave  wings  to  his  speed  and  swift  death  to  his  victims. 
Bold  Daedalus  tried  the  void  realms  of  the  air. 
Borne  upward  on  pinions  not  given  to  mortals. 
The  labors  of  Hercules  broke  into  Hell. 
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X.  • 

'  Naught  is  too  high  for  the  daring  of  mortals^ 
Even  Heaven  we  seek  in  our  folly  to  scale  : 
By  our  own  impious  crimes  we  permit  not  the  thunder 
To  sleep  without  flame  in  the  right  hand  of  JoTe/ 

^^  I  can  better  most  of  these  verses,  but  send  them  to 
you  as  I  lift  them  in  the  first  rough  draft." 

In  1875,  General  Garfield  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
a  painful  surgical  operation,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
Washington  several  weeks  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, waiting  for  recovery.  On  one  of  the  peculiarly 
hot  days  at  the  National  Capital,  a  friend  called  upon 
him  and  foimd  him  alone  with  his  wife. 

"  I  have  been  reading,"  said  the  General  from  his  sick 
bed,  ^'  charming,  silly  old  Bozzy's  [Boswell's]  account  of 
his  journey  with  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  Hebrides  over  again. 
Ue  is  always  the  same  kindly,  lazy,  genial  man,  forcvcr 
^y^^i  good  things — ^a  sleek,  soft-handed,  sof t-heai*ted  giant 
of  a  fellow.  I  have  read,  since  I  have  been  lying  here, 
struggling  with  this  pain,  eighteen  volumes ;  and  I  have 
indexed  and  common-placed  them  all.  Pretty  fair  work, 
I  take  it,  for  six  weeks  of  midsummer  in  Washington." 

"  The  narrative  of  '  Bozzy's  journey '  lay  beside  him, 
and  an  immense  atlas,  supported  by  an  elevated  stand, 
stood  near  the  bed  opened  at  the  map  which  showed  the 
course  of  the  travellers  in  their  trip  to  the  Hebrides.  His 
wife  was  tracing  with  a  pencil  the  ins  and  outs  which 
they  took  to  the  Northern  Islands.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  General  Garfield  was  turning  to  profit  the  leisure  that 
the  surgeon's  knife  had  given  himu" 
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At  about  that  time 
to  President  Hinsdale 

"  I  am  taking  advi 
a  good  deal  of  readin 
read  the  following : 
'  Englifili  Gjpeies  ; ' 
Spain  ;'  Borrow's  '  lie 
Beven  voliiniee  of  Fi 
Shakespeare,  and  have 
which  I  .think  you  wil 
the  English  People,' 
volnme." 

General  Garfield'H 
President  of  the  Uni 
Countj,  Ohio,  where 
hundred  and  fifty  acn 
Shore  and  Micliigan  £ 
sold  his  cottage  at  Hii 
dence  on  Little  Mounl 
ty,  which  commands  a 
conntry  stretched  alonj 
he  bought  the  farm  ii 
coltivation,  and  tlie« 
harness  in  the  public  « 
tioa  in  directing  field- 
buildings,  fences  and  c 

Twenty-five  miles 
Clevelaod ;  and  the  \ 
only  four  or  six  miles 
residence  is  a  post-offii 
miles  away,  through 
Erie,  the  place  of  the 
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built  a  new  and  quite  spacious  home,  which  may  be  seen 
from  the  Lake  Shore  Eailway,  and  this  pleasant  country 
seat  was  named  "  Lawnfield." 

Major  Bundy,  in  liis  campaign  life  of  Garfield,  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  "  Lawn- 
field,"  after  its  master  was  nomhiatcd  for  the  Presidencv 
in  1880 : 

"  The  new  Mentor  home,  however,  is  the  i^ost  notable 
and  visited  place  in  the  country,  and  all  the  housekeeping 
tact  and  ability  of  Mrs.  Garfield  are  put  to  their  sever- 
est test  by  the  crowd  of  visitors.  That  she  was  equal  to 
every  emergency,  and  seemed  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
*  country  hotel '  keeping  as  fresh,  undisturbed  and  free 
of  care-marks  as  though  the  daylight  hours  had  passed  in 
elegant  leisure,  I  can  testify  from  an  experience  of  an 
ei^it  days'  visit  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  of 
July,  when  *  Lawnfield '  was  busiest  and  most  populous. 
In  that  eventful  period  for  the  Garfield  household,  I 
failed  to  see  that  Governors  and  Senators  and  Congres&- 
men  a^d  Generals  and  committee-men  fared  any  better, 
or  were  treated  with  more  courtesy,  than  '  common 
people.'  If  Gt)vernor  Foster's  arrival  was  hailed  with 
unusual  fervor,  it  was  not  because  of  his  title,  but  because 
he  was  greeted  as  tlie  old  friend  '  Charles,'  or  '  Charlie 
Foster,'  by  the  older,  and  as  '  Uncle  Charlie '  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  family.  His  response  to  all  these 
greetings  was  hearty,  but  especially  to  the  last. 

"Driving  along  the  wide,  pleasant,  well-kept,  tree- 
shaded  road  for  six  miles  from  the  lovely  town  of  Paines- 
ville,  with  lawn-surrounded  houses  worthy  of  the  finest 
suburbs  of  New  York,  the  first  impressions  of  '  Lawn- 
field  '  are  decidedly  attractive.     The  aspect  of  the  laJ*g<?j 
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well-proportioned  and  home-like  product  of  Mrs.  Garfield's 
skill  and  taste  is  that  of  the  country  place  of  a  family  who 
want  plenty  of  room,  indoors  and  on  piazzas.  Although 
costing  far  less  than  would  be  thought  economical  for  a 
carriago-house  up  the  Hudson,  it  is  by  no  means  an  ordi- 
nary or  uninteresting  structure.  To  be  particular :  with 
its  sixty  feet  of  front  and  fifty  of  depth ;  with  its  three 
stories,  inchiding  that  under  tlie  high  and  picturesque 
roof ;  with  its  commodious  piazzas  without  and  wide 
liallways  within,  and  graceful  propoiiions  generally,  it 
is  a  piece  of  architectura  that  grows  in  one's  esteem, 
especially  as  it  so  admirably  fits  into  a  lovely  landscape, 
and  is  dignified  by  the  number  of  the  outbuildings,  large 
and  small,  all  suggesting  the  uses  of  actual  farming  and 
ateo  perfect  arrangement. 

'^  With  enclosed'  grass  fields  in  front  and  on  the  south- 
western side ;  with  the  croquet  lawn  between  it  and  the 
road :  with  the  orchard  and  garden  on  the  east,  and  a 
lane  in  the  rear  through  which  the  sunset  glories  trans- 
figure the  bordering  trees,  and  with  the  book  and  desk 
and  table  filled  little  house  near  and  to  one  side  of  tlie 
rear,  it  suggests  truthfully  the  living  and  working  place 
of  a  family  enjoying  Nature's  most  human  aspect — that 
in  which  she  i^esponds  to  all  of  healthy,  hard-working, 
simple,  human  nature's  needs  and  tastes.  Its  interior 
arrangements  show  careful  and  thoughtful  provision  for 
the  several  and  various  demands  of  the  family,  especially 
the  cosey  and  cheerful  up-stairs  'snuggery'  of  the 
General,  and  the  delightful  room,  on  the  ground  floor, 
with  the  front  piazza  on  one  side^  the  garden  on  another, 
and  the  parlor  on  another,  devoted  to  the  uses  pi  the 
most  important  and  one  of  the  busiest  members  of  the 
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household,  iudependentj  iudividual  and  unique  '  Motlicr ' 
Garfield,  who  is  as  bright  and  vigorous  as  most  old  ladies 
of  sixty  or  less,  and  .  between  whom  and  her  '  James ' 
there  is  a  comradeship  which  is  only  abandoned  when,  in 
her  judgment,  the  compliments  of  distinguished  guests 
seem  likely  to  make  him  unmindful  of  his  proper  filial 
subordination.  And  yet,  six  months  before  the  Chicago 
Convention,  this  mysterious  and  projihetic  old  lady  one 
day  startled  her  son  by  entering  his  room,  saying,  oracu- 
larly, *  James,  yon  will  be  nominated  for  President  next 
June,'  and  departing  without  saying  or  waiting  for 
another  word.  She  knew  what  she  and  Providence  had 
been  training  him  for,  as  only  a  mother,  and  such  a 
mother,  can  know  by  the  mingled  intuitions  of  heart  and 
head. 

"  The  household  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the 
General's  two  eldest  boys,  Harry  A.  and  James,  just 
retunied  from  the  famous  St.  Paul's  School,  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  the  former  bringing  a  well-earned  prize 
for  English  declamation.  There  were,  besides,  MoUie,  a 
bright,  joyous,  beautiful  girl  just  in  her  *  teens  ; '  Irvin 
McDowell,  next  younger,  and  Abram,  the  youngest  and 
most  peculiar  of  a  flock  that  has  in  it  no  *  black  sheep,' 
together  with  the  son  and  daughter  of  Colonel  Rockwell, 
of  about  tlie  ages  of  Harry  and  MoUie.  These  are  not 
mentioned  by  way  of  mere  chronicling  of  personalities, 
but  to  illustrate  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  household  of 
which  they  were  the  life  and  light.  With  all  their  varied 
studies  and  sports,  the  father  and  mother  seemed  to  sym- 
pathize, and  fully  entered  into,  as  though  the  latter 
were  but  '  children  of  a  larger  growth.' 

"  Love  took  the  place  of  authority  on  the  one  side. 
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and  of  fear  on  the  other,  and  I  believe  the  fatlier  had  a 
more  realizing  and  prouder  sense  of  his  boy  Harry's 
success  and  manly  promise  than  of  his  own  triply  accu- 
mulated p  )litical  honors.  Nor  c«uld  I  see  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family  seemed  to  be  put  at  all  out  of  his  or  her 
spiritual  gear  by  the  constant  and  inevitable  allusions  of 
visitors  to  the  probable  destiny  of  the  plain  head  of  the 
household.  One  miglit  have  supposed  that  it  had  ^  pun 
in  the  family'  to  have  Presidential  honors,  to  which,  be  it 
added,  few  allusions  were  made  by  any  of  its  members, 
though  all  were  pervaded  with  a  pleased  consciousness  of 
the  future,  except  the  General  himself,  who  does  not 
welcome  the  approaching  close  of  the  free  and  unfettered 
activities  that  have  so  long  been  the  joy  of  his  vigorous 
life.  And  he  did  welcome  every  good  chance  to  escape 
from  the  work  of  dealing  with  thousands  of  letters  and 
dispatches  and  continual  political  calls  and  conferences, 
to  talk  over  old  times  and  incidents,  and  to  discuss  ques- 
tions far  removed  from  politics.  If  ever  a  Presidential 
candidate  was  free  from  self-consciousness,  and  regarded 
himself  only  as  the  standard-bearer  and  representative  of 
a  great  party  and  great  principles,  James  A.  Garfield  is 
the  man. 

*^  And  he  is  best  seen  and  known  at  his  Mentor  home, 
which  ho  began  to  ^  make '  three  years  ago  last  spring. 
He  had  felt  a  growing  longing  for  his  old-time  relations 
with  Nature,  when  by  hard  labor  he  earned  his  support 
from  her  bounties.  He  waut^  the  soul-resting  labor  of 
actual  farming,  and  to  get  fresh  vigor  from  actual  contact 
with  '  Mother  Earth,'  So  he  bought  part  of  the  farm 
he  now  owns,  and  has  added  until  it  comprises  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres.    Like  most  of  the  fauns  that 
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border  the  old  turnpike,  or '  ridge*  road,'  near  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  it  has  a  email  frontage,  onlj  fif tj  rods,  and 
runs  back,  across  the  '  ridge,'  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
the  rear,  which  was  the  old  and  wave-beaten  slioi-e  of  the 
lake,  down  across  the  low  and  spring-moistened  alluvial 
soil  of  the  beautiful  valley,  in  the  middle  of  which,  on 
the  tracks  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railway,  tlie  long  and  thun- 
dering trains,  bearing  the  mighty  traffic  of  twenty  States, 
suggests  the  heavy  pulsations  of  a  nation's  vigorous  life. 

"  As  his  wife  enlarged  and  gave  beautiful  proportions 
to  the  home-nest,  so  he  mixed  his  practical  and  scientific 
farmer  brains  with  the  soil  he  set  out  to  master.  A  wet 
and  uncultivable  field  between  the  '  ridge '  and  the  rail- 
road was  scientifically  drained,  and  made  capable  of  big 
com  crops ;  a  hydraulic  ram  was  put  in  the  low  land  near 
the  ridge,  which  received  and  was  worked  by  the  copious 
and  pure  spring  water  from  the  gravelly  ridge,  and  made 
to  send  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  for  house  and 
out-hofRes,  for  people  and  for  their  dumb  servants.  A 
workshop,  a  tool-shop,  a  root-house,  improved  agricultural 
machinery,  Mid  the  other  outfits  of  a  good  farm  were 
^ded ;  and  in  all  the  farm  work,  the  master  eaaily  took 
the  lead,  working  with  a  will,  and  until  tired  nature 
brought  tlie  solid  rest  that  is  not  given  to  brain  toilers. 
By  tliis  sort  of  actual  companionship  with  Nature,  he  has 
recuperated  from  the  prodigious  overwork  of  legislation 
and  politics,  got  renewed  strength,  and  preserved  his  old 
simplicity  of  tastes.  He  has  got  a  more  valuable  crop 
out  of  that  farm  than  is  harvested  from  the  largest  of  the 
famous* Minnesota  wheat  domains,  that  rival  principalities 
in  size  and  value. 

**  Two  quite  different  opportunities  of  seeing  Garfield 
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in  his  relations  with  his  fellows,  outside  of  politics,  were 
afforded  during  my  visit.  The  first  was  the  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  at  Painesville,  whose  peculiar  intcreBt 
drew  (Svit  the  largest  and  best  attendance  of  'Western 
Reserve '  people  ever  known  in  that  handsome  town,  for 
there  was  to  be  witnessed  the  fonnal  dedication  of  a 
noble  'Soldiers'  Monument,'  in  the  park-like  public 
square,  which  had  been  many  years  in  course  of  comple- 
tion, and  then  cvcrybod}"  wanted  to  see  and  hear  their 
own  long-trusted  and  beloved  representative,  as  of  old, 
before  the  nation  claimed  him.  There  was  a  long  and 
interesting  procession,  and  there  were  several  good 
sjeeches. 

"  Ex-Governor  Cox,  the  main  orator,  was  scholarly 
and  eloquent,  of  course ;  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Biddle  recalled, 
by  his  off-hand  short  speech,  the  memories  of  old4imc 
irresistible  pleas  before  *  Western  Reserve '  juries,  and 
Tribune  correspondent  E.  V.  Smalley,  as  one  of  the  first 
company  of  Painesville  volunteers,  warmed  np  into  a  most 
effective  style  of  reminiscence.  But  no  one  had  a  fair 
chance  of  securing  the  full  attention  of  the  thousands  of 
intelligent  and  eaniest  peoplu  who  swarmed  around  the 
speakers'  stand  and  back  out  of  ear-shot,  save  tlio  pride 
and  glory  of  the  'district,'  Garfield.  And,  moving 
around  the  crowd  that  hung  breathlessly  on  every  glowing 
and  thrilling  utterance  of  the  '  citizen-soldier,'  I  could  see 
how  the  '  old  Western  Reserve,'  '  rises  at '  Garfield,  and 
holds  him  in  its  heart  of  hearts,  as  greater  than  Giddings, 
yet  unspoiled  by  success  and  unconscious  of  the  fulness 
of  his  powers. 

" '  The  Fourth '  came  on  the  third,  at  enterprising 
J'ainesville.     The  next  day,  Sunday,  aflorded  a  totally  dif- 
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fereiit  experience.  I  was  asked  to  go  to  the  *  Disciples ' 
iiiceting-house,  about  a  mile  toward  Painesville,  and  attend 
the  worship  there,  and  went,  as  did  pretty  nearly  all  the 
Garfield  family.  The  meeting-house  is  a  small,  old-fash- 
ioned rural  New  England  sort  of  temple,  built  of  boards 
and  painted  white,  with  commodious  horse-sheds  around. 
The  attendance  was  not  large,  but  of  people  who  looked 
earnestly  religious  in  their  plain  and  primitive  way. 
There  was  no  '  preacher,'  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word. 
But  in  the  preacher's  seat  was  General  Garfield's  practi- 
cal, original  and  independent  old  friend  and  adviser,  one 
of  the  most  noted  characters  in  the  *  Eeserve,'  Dr.  J.  P. 
Robinson,*  who,  when  young  Garfield  first  seriously  con- 
templated the  task  of  getting  a  college  education,  careful- 
ly examined  the  brawny  and  brainy  youth,  at  the  latter's 
request,  and  told  him  that  he  '  had  the  brain  of  a  Web- 
ster,' and  lung  power  and  muscle  to  support  it. 

"  In  his  younger  career  the  doctor  was  a  famous  and 
successfjjl  lay  preacher,  but  with  his  large  and  varied  busi- 
ness and  farm  hiterests,  and  advanced  years,  he  confines  his 
|)ublic  exhortations  to  his  own  neighborhood  church.  His 
discourse  was  a  plain  and  pungent  and  sometimes  sarcastic 
and  humorous  attack  on  all  human  substitutes  for,  and  ad- 
ditions to,  the  revealed  word  of  God.  He  classed  the  com- 
plex modern  '  theologies  'with  the  ^  mythologies '  of  old,  and 
while  admitting  the  value  of  a  thorough  theological  train- 
ing, could  not  help  alluding  to  the  learned  doctors  of  divin- 
ity whose  preaching  yielded  few  converts,  while  *  Paul 
stole  out  of  jail,  converted  a  whole  family,  and  got  back 
so  quickly  that  he  waCs  not  missed.*' 

*  Dr.  Robinson  presided  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  President 
Garfield,  at  Cleveland. 
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"I  confess  that  the  plain  and  powerful  Uilk  of  this 
vigorous  old  man,  whose  grip  on  worldly  I'ealities  and 
buBinese  is  remarkable,  and  who  seemed  so  equally  sure 
of  the  '  eternal  verities '  of  the  Gospel,  with  his  uncon- 
sciously splendid  contempt  for  any  human  assumptions  of 
divine  authority,  gave  me  an  impression  not  at  all  unfa- 
vorable to  the  '  Disciples'  persuasion.  After  the  preaching 
was  over  he  asked  the  congregation  to  ^  sing  a  song,'  and 
proceeded,  with  the  aid  of  two  deacons,  to  administer  the 
'  Lord's  Supper,'  as  is  done  every  Sunday  by  the  '  Disci- 
ples.' The  ceremony  was  impressive  by  its  very  simplici- 
ty and  evident  sincerity.  After  the  broken  bread  had 
been  blessed  and  partaken  of,  the  doctor  asked  *  Brother 
Garfield '  to  ask  a  blessing  on  the  wine,  and  the  latter  did 
so,  with  the  manner  of  one  who  was  perfoiining  a  simple 
and  customary  duty. 

"  Altogether  the  services  were  exceediujgly  suggestive 
of  the  apostolic  times  and  of  the  notion  that  much  might 
be  learned  ivom  the  misunderstood  and  humble  '  Camp- 
bellites.'  They  gave  me  a  much  clearer  conception  of 
the  natural  and  normal  character  of  Garfield's  ^preaching,' 
in  his  ear^  manhood,  and  for  this  reason  had  special  value 
and  significance.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  when  a  man 
so  brilliantly  successful  in  politics  is  so  endeared  to  all  his 
old  neighbors,  and  moves  them  so  deeply,  one  day,  by  his 
thrilling  expressions  of  eulogy  for  the  dead  heroes  of  the 
war  in  which  he  freely  exposed  hfs  own  life,  and  the  next 
day,  among  those  with  whom  he  has  long  worshipped  in 
simplicity,  as  an  earnest  and  devotional  leader,  he  has  a 
largeness  and  wholeness  of  nature  and  life  that  inevitably 
draw  to  him  the  best  sentiments  of  the  people  \^hQ 
know  bin»  beat." 


APPENDIX. 


Substantial  SmpATHT. 

IiofEDiATELT  after  tlie  wounding  of  Presidt 
field,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  New  York  City,  gave  p 
tioe  that  lio  would  endeavor  to  raise  by  Bubscri| 
sum  of  $250,000,  to  be  invested  in  United  State 
for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Garfield  and  her  famil 
primary  object  of  this  fund  was  to  defray  mec 
other  expenses  in  case  the  President  Bhould  li 
it  was  considered  all  the  more  desii'able  and  ni 
should  the  wound  prove  fatal. 

Of  the  proposed  sum,  $150,000  were  promp 
scribed ;  but  further  subscriptions  were  suspend' 
after  the  President's  death,  when  all  classes  of 
seemed  anxious  to  contribute  to  the  fund.  The 
subscribed  soon  amounted  to  sufficient  to  afford  th' 
of  the  late  President  an  annual  income,  from  an 
nient  in  United  States  four  per  cent,  bonds,  o 
$17,000. 
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MONTMENT  "TO  THB  MsMOBT  OF   GaBFISLD. 

Before  tlie  funeral  of  the  late  President  Garfield,  a 
project  waa  conceived  for  raising  a  fund  for  the  erection 
of  a  fine  monument  over  his  remains  in  Lake  View 
Cemetery  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was  proposed  to  have 
the  fund  raised  by  popular  subscription.  A  Garfield 
Monument  Fund  Committee  was  organized  at  Cleveland. 
That  Committee  issued  the  following  circular : 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States : 

The  movement  to  secure  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  over  the  grave  of  James  A.  Garfield  is  being 
responded  to  from  all  sections  of  the  country — East,  West, 
South  and  North.  In  order  to  make  it  popular  and  snc- 
cessf  ul  it  is  desirable  and  will  be  necessary  for  the  citizens 
of  the  different  States  to  immediately  organize.  The  com- 
mittee hereby  request  all  national  banks,  private  bankers, 
savings  banks,  newspapers  and  postmasters  to  call  attention 
to  the  movement  by  posting  notices  and  othenvise,  and  to 
receive  contributions  and  to  remit  the  same  to  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, which  has  been  designat-^ 
ed  as  treasurer  of  the  fund ;  also  to  send  the  names  and 
post-oflSce  address  of  all  contributors.  These  names  will  all 
be  recorded  in  books  that  will  be  preserved  in  the  monu- 
ment. All  contributions  will  be  receipted  for  by  the  Sec- 
ond National  Bank. 

J.  H.  Wadb,  Joseph  Pebkins, 

H.  B.  Payne,  J.  H.  Rhodes. 
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Pbesident  Garfield's  Fobtttudb. 

Colonel  Rockwell,  General  Garfield's  intimate  personal 
friend  and  devoted  attendant  during  his  long  struggle  for 
life,  has  left  on  rec<.>rd  the  following  account  of  the  mar- 
vellous display  of  fortitude  bj  the  illustrious  sufEerer 
during  the  fearful  conflict : 

"  He  was  brave,  patient  and  uncomplaining,  but  never, 
while  I  was  with  him,  in  what  could  be  called  good 
spirits.  Those  who  suppose  he  could  have  been  so, 
don't  know  the  awful  character  of  his  wound,  and  the 
desperate  nature  of  his  struggle.  I  can't  remember  that 
he  ever  attempted  to  emile  but  once.  We  know  that  he 
was  hopeful,  but^  we  learned  it  more  from  the  steady, 
brave  light  in  his  eyes  than  from  any  assurances  he  gave. 
He  seemed  determined  to  waste  nothing  of  his  strength, 
but  to  bend  it  all  to  the  contest.  I  think  he  realized  that 
hope  lay  most  in  his  own  will  and  judgment,  and  he 
occupied  his  mind  in  their  exercise. 

"  DuriiTg  the  first  few  weeks,  his  suffering  was  acute 
and  terrible,  but  through  it  all  the  light  in  his  eyes  was 
clear,  and  his  courage  never  seemed  even  to  falter,  and 
upon  him,  rather  than  anything  that  could  be  done  for 
himj  I  biult  my  confidence.  Poor  man,  he  had  no  reason 
to  smile,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  rarely  permitted  him- 
self to  express  in  any  way  the  degree  of  his  suffering. 
Once  only,  while  I  sat  by  his  bedside  fanning  him,  did  he 
give  way  to  an  uncontrolled  manifestation  of  his  agony ; 
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tlieu,  sudden! J  lifting  liis  anrs  to  my  neck,  lie  cried  out 
in  the  nervous  agitation  of  the  moment,  '  Save  me.'  It 
came  so  suddenly  that  it  nearly  broke  me  down,  but  it 
was  as  quickly  passed,  and  lying  perfectly  motionless, 
the  look  of  deterinination  came  into  his  eyes  again,  and, 
saying  no  word,  he  seemed  to  settle  himself  again  to  the 
silent,  single-handed  contest  he  was  making.  For  days 
and  days  it  went  on  the  same.  It  was  an  excitement  and  a 
stimulant  to  see  the  evidence  of  his  unfaltering  courage, 
and  we  lived  upon  it.  The  awful  time  came  when  we 
could  see  that  there  was  litemlly  nothing  but  his  will  left. 
Strength  gone,  utterly,  he  still  lived,  but  oh,  how 
'  pitiful  now,  when  in  the  weakness  of  his  suffering  he 
would  often  reach  out  his  hand  to  lay  it  on  the  face  of  tlie 
friend  by  his  bedside,  and  stroke  with  a  caressing  move- 
ment and  the  touch  peculiar  to  the  helplessness  of  an 
infant." — Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 


IV. 

President  Garfield,  and  Fatalism  and  Coikcidenoes. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Timea^  writing  of 
General  Garfield,  while  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1880,  said: 

"  Those  wJio  are  familiar  with  General  Garfield  say 
that  for  many  years  he  ch(3rished  tlie  belief  that  he  would 
not  live  to  be  older  than  his  father  was  when  he  died,  and 
that  he  would  die  in  some  sudden  and  violent  manner. 
His  friends,  with  all  their  persuasion,  were  not  able  to 
make  him  dismiss  this  thought.     He  would  say  in  answer 
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to  their  claims  that  such  a  belief  was  foolish.  '  It  seems 
to  me  as  foolish  as  it  does  to  you ;  I  do  not  know  why  it 
haunts  me.  Indeed,  it  is  a  thing  that  is  wholly  involun- 
tary on  my  part,  and  wlien  I  try  the  hardest  not  to  think 
of  it,  it  haunts  me  most.  It  comes  to  me  sometimes  in 
the  night,  when  all  is  quiet.  I  think  of  my  fatlicr  and 
how  he  died  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood  and  left  my 
mother  to  care  for  a  large  family  of  children,  and  how  I 
have  always  been  without  his  assistance  or  advice,  and 
then  I  feel  it  so  strong  upon  me  that  the  vision  is  in  the 
form  of  a  warning  that  I  cannot  treat  lightly.' 

''  For  many  years  General  Garfield  believed  that  he 
should  some  time  fall  between  cars  or  be  killed  in  some 
way  while  traveling.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  his 
father  at  death  and  passed  that  point  safely,  he  seemed  to 
forget  the  idea  that  had  given  him  so  much  trouble.  lie 
is  now  49,  nearly  five  years  older  than  his  father  when  he 
died.  It  is  said  by  those  who  knew  the  General  best  that 
he  was  ever  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  believer  in  fatal- 
ism. He  was  a  man  who  invariably  had  the  strongest  im- 
pressions, and  it  is  believed  that  it  was  an  impression  that 
prevailed  with  him  for  many  years  that  he  would  be  Presi- 
dent some  time.  He  never  sought  the  oflSce  and  never 
intended  to  do  so.  The  Times'*  correspondent  well  re- 
members to  have  heard  him  discuss  the  very  matter  at 
dinner.  He  said :  *  The  American  people  are  very  much 
like  one  giant  human  being.  The  combined  intellect 
generally  acts  like  the  intellect  of  a  single  man  when  it 
gets  ready  to  act.  Wlien  the  giant  wants  any  man  whom 
he  has  chosen  to  work  for  him,  he  knows  just  how  to  let 
^vai  know  it.  If  a  man  offers  his  services,  the  giant  very 
often  rejects  them.  It  is  like  a  maiden  asking  a  man  to 
28 
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marry  her.  No  woman  is  80  handsome  and  witty  and  ac- 
complished  that  she  can  afford  to  do  this.  Tendiancesin 
the  dozen,  the  man  will  say,  if  not  to  the  woman  herself,  at 
least  to  himself,  "  I  was  abont  to  ask  you,  but  I  think  you 
are  just  a  little  too  willing ;  I  l)elicve  Fd  rather  not."  The 
American  people  like  tx)  discover  a  man.  Then  they 
can  claim  him  as  their  own  by  an  old  and  established  us- 
age. They  will  discover  him  sooner  or  later,  if  there  is 
anything  in  him  wortli  dibcoveriug.  I  have  more  confi- 
dence in  the  judgment  of  the  united  intellect  of  the  Am- 
erican people  than  in  anything  else  in  the  world.  Great 
men  and  orators  may  move  and  modify  it,  and  knaves  and 
charlatans  may  pervert  it,  ])ut,  sooner  or  later,  the  true  con- 
clusion will  be  reached,  and  right  and  justice  will  tri- 
umph.' " 

A  correspondent  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  TimeSy  writ- 
ing at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  October  18,  1881,  /elates 
some  curious  facts  in  relation  to  President  Garfield's  mind. 
He  says : 

"  On  the  26th  of  August,  the  day  on  which  the  late  Presi- 
dent's physicians  first  gave  him  up  as  beyond  recovery, 
General  R  D.  MuBsey,  a  lawyer  of  this  city,  being  asked 
whether  he  expected  the  President  would  recover,  said  he 
did  not,  but  thought  ho  would  die  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  annivei-sary  of  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga.  Ilis  prediction  postponing  death  for  so  long  a 
time  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  much  more  com- 
ment since,  it  being  verified.  The  Tivies^  correspondent 
called  on  Gen.  Mussey  here  to-day  and  obtained  from  him 
some  particulars  of  the  prediction.     lie  said :  '  The  Presi- 
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dent  never  told  me  that  lie  thonglit  he  would  die  on  the 
19th,  as  has  been  printed  in  some  papers.  Marshal  Hen- 
ry, a  particular  friend  of  his,  however,  told  me  that  the 
President  told  him  that  he  thought  he  would  die  on  the 
'  19th  of  November  of  last  year,  his  forty-ninth  birthday. 
Gen.  Gai'field  was  never  in  any  way  what  might  be  called 
superstitious,  though  he  ^Cas  a  great  believer  in  dates,  se- 
quences, and  coincidences.  The  New  England  stock 
which  peopled  the  West  are  like  him  in  that  respect. 
Gai'field's  mind  was  analytical,  and  he  gave  such  mattei's 
more  attention  than  most  people  do.  I  will  give  yOu  an 
incident  illustrating  what  I  mean.  On  the  19th  of  June 
of  the  present  year  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  (of  which 
Gen.  Garfield  was  a  distinguished  and  honored  and  I  a 
humble  member)  had  a  grand  re-union.  Not  one  of  the 
party  thought  about  the  date  until  Judge  Deveiis,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  responding  to  the  toast  "  The  Ladies," 
accidentally  referred  to  it,  adding  that  the  selection  of  the 
date  of  the  dinner  was  a  happy  one,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  anniversary,  as  far  afl  the  date,  but  not  the  month, 
was  concerned,  of  one  of  the  largest  battles  of  the  Anny 
of  the  Cumberland. 

"*  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  in  speaking  to  the  Prew- 
dent,  I  asked  if  lie  had  noticed  the  similarity  of  hi.s  nom- 
ination with  that  of  Lincoln.  lie  said  he  had.  And  1, 
without  thinking  of  it,  said,  Providence  may  have  tiio 
same  desthiy  for  you.  lie  did  not  answer  for  awhile, 
remaining  silent  and  thoughtful.  Then  he  said,  **  The 
fii-st  Western  man  elected  to  the  Presidency  was  IlarriHon, 
of  Indiana.  Lincoln  was  elected  in  1860,  and  I  wan 
elected  in  1880."  Tliinkinfj  that  m'c  had  not  noticed  the 
jumps  of  twenty  years,  he  said,  **  '40,  '60  and  '80,  what 
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does  that  mean  ?  Then,  again,"  said  tlie  President,  "  look 
at  the  part  Indiana  has  played  in  it.  Besides  having  the 
honor  itself  in  Harrison's  case,  it  was  Indiana  that  tnmed 
the  scales,  and  made  Lincoln  the  Kepnblican  nominee  and 
President.  It  was  Indiana  by  Ben  Harrison,  a  grandson 
of  President  Harrison,  that  cast  the  vote  of  Indiana 
that  made  me  the  nominee  and  President."  Then,  tap- 
ping his  iu)ger  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  he  repeated 
1840,  18G0,  1880.  'Did  he  continue  the  sequence?' 
'  Oh  yes,  said  he  ;  "  Harrison  died  while  he  was  President, 
and  in  the  Wliite  House ;  Lincoln  was  assassinated  while 
he  was  President;  what  will  become  of  me?"  Of 
course,  this  put  us  all,  or  at  least  the  little  group  tliat 
sat  alx)ut  him,  thinking  of  coincidences,  and  I  asked 
the  President  if  he  had  noticed  a  Shakespearean  quota* 
tion  on  Marcus  Ward's  business  calendar  of  the  date 
he  was  nominated  for  President..  He  said  he  liad  re- 
ceived at  least  fifty  of  them  from  different  persons,  all 
of  whom  called  his  attention  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
quotation.  It  was  from  "Julius  Ccesar :"  "  Oh,  that  a  man 
might  know  the  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  comes." 
In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  this  w^as  a  remarkable 
incident,  and  it  had  considerable  effect  on  the  President. 
While  he  did  not  believe  in  special  acts  of  Providence,  he 
liked  to  talk  of  such  things,  and  reason  out  conclusions.' 
The  incident  following  his  nomination  was  in  the  same 
line.  I  published  it  during  the  campaign,  after  securing 
the  President's  permission,  though  I  then  stated  it  was 
on  information  furnished  by  General  Swaim.  It  was 
furnished  by  Swaim  first,  and  by  the  President  after- 
ward. 

'*  *  While   on   his   way  to  the  building  in  which  the 
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convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  a  man  handed  him  on 
the  streets  a  circular  or  dodger  of  some  kind.  '  He  says 
he  first  supposed  it  was  a  raibx>ad  advertisement.  He  was 
about  throwing  it  away,  when  he  noticed  that  it  had  ex- 
tracts from  the  Scriptures  on  it.  Not  having  time  to 
read  it  then,  he  crushed  it  up,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket 
On  the  close  of  that  day  he  was  nominated,  and  before 
he  left  the  convention  he  had  received  hundreds  of  tele- 
grams extending  congratulations.  Going  to  his  room,  he 
emptied  his  pockets  on  a  table,  telling  Swaim  to  save 
those  that  should  be  saved,  and  destroy  those  that  should 
be  destroyed.  General  Swaim  was  doing  this  when  he 
saw  the  crumpled  paper.  Opening  it,  he  read  it,  and  was 
so  struck  with  the  quotations  that  he  saved  it  until 
General  Garfield  returned,  when  he  read  it.  Garfield 
told  me  it  made  the  hair  of  his  head  almost  stand  on  end. 
There  were  two  quotations.  The  first  was  this :  "  The 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the  same  is  become  the 
head  of  the  comer."  The  other  was :  "  Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other :  For  there  is  none  other  name 
under  heaven,  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be 
saved."  The  connection  of  the  two  quotations  lay  in  the 
fact  that  Garfield  had  never  been  spoken  of  as  a  candi- 
date before  the  convention,  and  that  he  was  about  the  only 
man  who  could  bring  the  factions  of  the  party  as  existed 
then  together,  and  march  through  to  victory.  He  com- 
bined the  party  as  hardly  another  man  could.  The  19th 
was  an  important  date  in  his  life.  It  was  the  day  of  his 
birth,  of  \m  greatest  triumphs,  and  finally  it  was  the  date 
of  his  deatht'  '^ 
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V. 

HONOBED  IN  YeBSE. 

Many  tributes  of  honor,  reverence  and  love,  in  poetic 
effusions, wore  offered  to  the  memory  of  the  late  President 
after  his  death.  The  liwt  poem,  it  is  believed,  written  by 
the  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  was  the  following,  on  the  death 
of  the  illustrious  statesman,  in  which  the  public  horror  is 
portrayed : 

"  A  wasp  flew  out  upon  our  fairest  son, 
And  stung  him  to  the  quick  with  poisoned  shaft, 
The  while  he  chatted  carelet?sly  and  laughed, 
And  knew  not  of  the  fateful  mischief  done. 
And  so  this  life,  amid  our  love  begun, 
Envenomed  by  the  insect's  hellish  craft, 
Was  drunk  by  Death  in  one  long  feverish  draught, 
And  he  was  lost — our  precious,  priceless  one ! 
Oh,  mystery  of  blind,  remorseless  fate  ! 
Oh,  cniel  end  of  a  most  causeless  hate ! 
That  life  so  mean  should  murder  life  so  great ! 
What  is  tliere  left  to  us  who  think  and  feel. 
Who  have  no  remedy,  and  no  appeal, 
But  damn  the  wasp  and  crush  him  imder  heel  ?" 

Doctor  Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes  wrote  for  the  Gar- 
field Memorial  number  of  the  Boston  Daily  Oldbcy  the 
following  poem,  entitled 

Aftkb  the  Bubul. 

I. 

Fallen  with  autumn's  falling  leaf 
Ere  yet  his  summer's  noon  was  past. 
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Oor  friend,  our  guide,  oar  trufited  chief|^- 
What  words  can  match  a  woe  bo  vaati 

And  whose  the  chartered  claim  to  speak 
The  sacred  grief  where  all  have  part, 

"When  sorrow  saddens  every  cheek 
And  broods  in  every  aching  heart  ? 

Yet  natnre  prompts  the  burning  phrase 
That  thrills  the  hashed  and  shrouded  hall. 

The  loud  lament,  the  sorrowing  praise, 
Tho  silent  tear  that  love  lets  fall. 

In  loftiest  verse,  in  lowliest  rhyme 
Shall  strive  unblamed  the  minstrel  chcar,— 

The  singers  of  the  new-bom  time 
And  trembling  age  with  outworn  lyre. 

No  room  for  pride,  no  place  for  blamfr- 
We  fling  our  blossoms  on  the  grave, 

Pale, — scentless, — ^faded, — ^all  we  claim, 
This  only, — what  we  had  we  gave. 

Ah,  could  the  grief  of  all  who  mourn 

Blend  in  one  voice  its  bitter  cry, 
The  wail  to  heaven's  high  arches  borne 

Would  echo  through  the  cavemed  sky. 

II. 

O  happiest  land,  whose  peaceful  choice 
Fills  with  a  breath  its  empty  throne  I 

God,  speaking  through  thy  people's  voice 
Has  made  that  voice  for  once  his  own. 

No  angry  passion  sliakes  the  State 
Whose  weary  servant  seeks  for  rest, — 

And  who  could  fear  that  scowling  hate 
Would  strike  at  that  unguarded  breast  ? 
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He  stands  uncoascious  of  his  dooni. 
In  manly  strength,  erect,  serene, — 

Around  him  summer  spreads  her  bloom, — 
He  falls, — what  horror  clothes  the  scene  I 

How  swift  the  sudden  flash  of  woe 
Where  all  was  bright  as  childhood's  dream  I 

As  if  from  heaven's  ethereal  bow 
Had  leaped  the  lightning's  arrowy  gleam. 

Blot  the  foul  deed  from^  history's  page,— 

Let  not  the  all-belraying  sun 
Blush  for  the  day  that  stains  an  age 

When  murder's  blackest  wreath  was  woa. 

III. 

Pale  on  his  couch  the  sufferer  liesi  \ 

The  weary  battle-ground  of  pain : 

Love  tends  his  pillow,  science  tries 

Her  every  art,  alas  I  in  vain. 

• 

The  strife  endures  how  long!  how  long  I 

*       Life,  death,  seem  balanced  in  the  scale. 

While  round  his  bed  a  viewless  throng 

Awaits  each  morrow's  changing  tale. 

In  realms  the  desert  ocean  parts 
What  myriads  watch  with  tear-filled  eyes. 

His  pulse-beats  echoing  in  their  hearts, 
His  breathings  counted  with  their  sighs! 

Slowly  the  stores  of  life  are  spent. 
Yet  hope  still  battles  with  despair, — 

Will  Heaven  not  yield  when  knees  are  bent  t 
Answer,  O^Thou  that  hearest  prayer ! 

But  silent  is  the  brazen  sky, — 
On  sweeps  the  meteor's  threatening  train, — 
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Unswerving  Nature's  mute  reply, 
Bound  in  lier  adamantine  chain. 

Not  ours  the  verdict  to  decide 

Whom  death  shall  claim  or  skill  shall  save ; 
The  hero's  life  though  Heaven  denied 

It  gave  our  land  a  martyr's  grave. 

Nor  count  the  teaching  vainly  sent 

How  human  hearts  their  griefs  may  share, — 

The  lesson  woman's  love  has  lent 

What  hope  may  do,  what  faith  can  bear ! 

Farewell  1  the  leaf-strown  earth  enfolds 
Our  stay,  our  pride,  our  hopes,  our  fears, 

And  autumn's  golden  sun  beholds 
A  nation  bowed,  a  world  in  tears. 

Louisa  Pai-sons  Hopkins,  author  of  "Motherhood," 
wrote  the  following  poem  for  the  memorial  number  of 
the  Olobe^  entitled 

"  Laurel — Cypbess.'- 
March  4,  1881. 

He  stands  at  the  Capitol's  portal 

With  lifted  hand. 
The  vows  of  God  are  upon  him 

For  the  trust  of  the  land  ; 

Chief  tme  and  grand ! 

His  manhood  turns  in  its  glory 

To  womanhood. 
To  his  wnfe  and  mother  he  yearns 

From  the  multitude ; 

Heart  true  and  good ! 
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He  crowns  them  before  the  people 

With  kiss  of  love. 
8ee  -it,  ye  men,  and  shoat, 

Full  hearts  will  oat ; 

Bend  the  heavens  above  I 


September  23,  1881. 

He  lies  in  the  wide  rotunda 
With  folded  pahns ; 
^  Wounded  for  our  transgressions." 
Comrades  in  arms, 
Spread  ye  his  pall, 
For  the  peace  of  all ! 

The  thronging  crowds  have  passed  him. 

With  falling  tear ; 
A  queenly  woman's  garland 

Upon  his  bier ; 

Knight  w^ithout  fear, 

Man  brave  and  dear ! 

In  this  his  martyr-glory 

Leave  him  alone ; 
For  his  kiss-crowned  wife  is  coming. 

Though  dead — he  has  known 

She  would  come — his  own, — 

To  share  his  throne. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  wrote  the  following  poem  for 
the  Boston  Olobe: 

Our  sorrow  sends  its  shadow  round  the  Earth. 
So  brave,  so  true  !     A  hero  from  his  birth ! 
The  plumes  of  Empire  moult,  in  mourning  draped, 
The  ligJitning's  message  by  onr  tears  is  shaped. 
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Life's  vanities  that  blossom  for  an  honr 
Heap  on  his  funeral  car  their  fleeting  flower. 
Commerce  forsakes  her  temples,  blind  and  dim. 
And  pours  her  tardy  gold,  to  homage  him. 

The  notes  of  grief  to  age  familiar  grow, 
Before  the  sad  privations  all  must  know ; 
But  the  majestic  cadence  which  we  hear 
To-day,  is  new  in  either  hemisphere. 

What  crown  is  this,  high  hung  and  hard  to  reach, 
Whose  glory  so  outshines  our  laboring  speech  ? 
The  crown  of  Honor,  pure  and  unbetrayed ; 
He  wins  the  spurs  who  bears  the  knightly  aid. 

* 

While  royal  babes  incipient  empire  hold, 
And,  for  bare  promise,  grasp  the  sceptre's  gold. 
This  man  such  service  to  his  age  did  bring 
That  tliey  who  knew  him  servant,  hailed  him  king. 

In  poverty  his  infant  couch  was  spread ; 
His  tender  hands  soon  wrought  for  daily  bread ; 
But  from  the  cradle^s  bound  his  willing  feet 
The  errand  of  the  moment  went  to  meet. 

When  learning's  page  unfolded  to  his  view, 
The  quick  disciple  straight  a  teacher  grew ; 
And  when  the  fight  of  freedom  stirred  the  land. 
Armed  was  his  heart  and  resolute  his  hand. 

Wise  in  the  council,  stalwart  in  the  field  1 
Such  rank  supreme  a  workman's  hut  may  yield. 
His  onward  steps  like  measured  marbles  show. 
Climbing  the  height  where  God's  great  fiame  doth 
glow. 

Ah  !  Kose  of  joy,  that  hid'st  a  thorn  so  sharp  1 
Ah !  Golden  woof  that  meet'st  a  severed  warp  f 
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Ah !  Solemn  comfort  that  the  stars  rain  down  I 
The  Hero's  garland  his,  the  Martyr's  crown ! 

KswpoRT,  September  S5,  1881. 

The  following  beantiful  poems  appeared  in  different 
journals : 

After  All's  Done. 

BT  THB  AUTROB  OF    **  JOHN  HALIFAX,    GE1ITLBHA1V»  ** 

His  wife   asked  where  was  his  pain.      Garfield    answered, 
''Darling,  even  to  live  is  pain." 

To  live  was  pain — to  die  is  peace ; 

Falling  asleep  in  tender  arms ; 

Ended  vain  hopes,  more  vain  alarms, 
Blind  struggles  for  impossible  ease. 

Yes,  life  was  loss,  and  death  is  gain ; 

The  martyr's  blood  the  church's  seed. 

O  Christian,  to  Christ's  world-large  creed 
Faithful  till  death ! — die,  rise  and  reign  ! 

Seign,  king-like,  o'er  the  souls  of  men  ; 
Shame  them  from  paltry  lust  of  gold, 
From  public  honor  bought  and  sold. 

From  venal  lie  of  tongue  or  pen. 

Reign  in  the  hearts  of  women  brave, 

Fit  mothers  of  the  men  to  be ; 

Like  that  true  woman  loved  by  thee, 
Whom  God  so  loved  He  could  not  save. 

But  thou  art  saved — her  hero  !    Thine 

The  glorious  rest  of  battle  won, 

A  setting  of  the  mid-day  sun. 
And  lo !  the  stars  burst  out  and  shine. 
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!fo  long  dull  twiliglit  of  weak  age, 
Horn's  glow  forgot  iu  mist;  night. 
Thy  record  was  full  writ  in  liglit, 

ind  then — thine  angel  closed  the  page. 

HVa  done,  all's  aatd.  The  tale  is  told. 
Across  the  ocean  hands  daep  hands : 
One  voice  of  weeping  from  all  lands 

Binds  the  new  world  auto  the  old  ; 

rben — silence ;   and  we  go  our  ways, 
Work  onr  small  work  for  good  or  ill : 
Bnt  then,  through  whom  the  Master's  will 

Wtm  done,  and  didst  it,  to  His  praise, 

"io  Btraightwaj  into  eternal  light ! 

On  earth  among  the  immortal  dead ; 

In  heaven — that  mystery  noue  hath  read ; 
We  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight 

3at  this  we  know,  or  feel,  half  known : 
Ue  who  from  evil  brings  forth  good. 
His  message,  although  writ  in  blood, 

las  left  upon  thy  fnneral  stone. 

Bbeawno  the  "News." 

'Who  will  break  the  news  to  mother?" 

Was  the  danghter's  grieving  cry 
It  the  tidings  tliat  a  brother 

Had  at  last  been  called  to  die. 
'  She  will  be  bereft,  heartbroken. 

When  she  hears  thnt  life  has  ded ; 
Tflio  will  break  the  news  to  mother  ? 

Who  will  tell  her  J:iinc8  is  dead  !" 

5n  her  couch  she  sweetly  slumbered. 
Dreaming  pleasant  dreams  of  him  ; 
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Almost  eighty  years  she  numbered, 
And  lier  eyes  with  age  were  dim. 

Who  could  bear  to  see  the  sorrow 
That  would  bow  that  silver  head  ? 

Who  could  listen  to  her  weeping 

Wiien  they  told  her  James  was  dead  ? 

Waiting  for  her  feeble  fingers. 

On  the  shelf  the  message  lay, 
That  should  pierce  her  loving  bosom 

On  that  fair  September  daj'. 
And  they  passed  her  room  in  silence,* 

Where  the  Holy  Book  she  read  ; 
In  the  sunlight  of  the  morning 

She  must  learn  that  James  was  dead* 

With  a  slow  but  gentle  stepping 

Came  the  unsuspecting  dame, 
To  the  presence  of  the  children 

Who  were  whispering  her  name ; 
And  they  tried  their  grief  to  smother. 

As  she  met  their  troubled  sight ; 
Who  could  break  the  news  to  mother 

That  her  darling  died  last  night  ? 

That  beside  the  moaning  ocean 

He  was  lying  still  and  calm, 
With  the  waves'  eternal  motion 

Chanting  his  funereal  psalm. 
That  while  white-winged  ships  were  sailing 

Homeward  to  a  flowery  lea, 
He  was  drifting,  darkly  drifting. 

Out  upon  death's  shadowy  sea. 

And  they  broke  the  news  to  mother, 
And  she  liid  her  face  in  woe, 
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And  she  wept,  alas  !  how  sorely, 

For  the  precious  one  laid  low. 
But  with  trembling  voice  she  faltered, 

Ere  her  tears  had  ceased  to  run, 
With  her  faith  in  God  unaltered : 

"  Let  the  dear  Lord's  will  be  done." 

Such  a  son,  and  such  a  mother, 

Can  endure  to  part  awhile ; 
And  the  sisters  of  this  brother 

Yet  shall  greet  liim  with  a  smile. 
He  was  scholar,  soldier,  statesman, 

He  was  proud  Columbia's  head ; 
But  that  fairer  title,  "  Christian," 

Clings  about  this  hero  dead. 

^  Who  will  break  the  news  to*  mother  P' 

No  one  now  has  need  to  say ; 
She  has  knelt  beside  his  coffin, 

She  has  seen  it  borne  away. 
There  will  come  no  "  news  "  for  "  mother," 

Henceforth,  till  her  crown  is  won. 
From  the  princely  child  who  kissed  her 

In  the  gaze  of  Washington. 

The  Last  Bulletin. 

BT  MARIE  E.    BLAKE. 

Day  after  day,  as  morning  skies  did  flame — 

"  How  fares  our  Liege  ?"  we  cried  with  eager  breath, 
"  How  fares  our  Liege,  who  fights  the  fight  with 
death  ?" 

And  ever  with  fresh  hope  the  answer  came, 

Until  that  solemn  midnight  when  the  clang 
Of  wof  nl  bells  tolled  out  their  tale  of  dread, 
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That  he,  the  good  and  gifted  oue,  was  dead, 
And  through  his  weeping  land  the  miBSsage  rang* 

Thon  in  the  darkness  every  heart  was  bowed  : 
While  thinking  on  the  direful  ways  of  Fate, 
Where  Love  could  thus  be  overthrown  by  Hate,— 

"  So  wrong  hath  conquered  right !"  we  said  aloud : 

''  If  this  be  life,  what  matter  how  it  flies ; 
What  strength  or  power  or  glory  crowns  a  name , 
What  noble  meed  of  honesty  or  fame, 
Since  all  these  gifts  were  liis, — and  there  he  lies 

Blighted  by  malice  I    Woe's  the  day !  and  dead 
While  yet  the  fields  of  his  most  golden  prime 
Are  rich  in  all  the  pomp  of  summer  time, 

With  all  their  ripeifing  wealth  unharvested  1" 


Thus  fares  it  with  our  Liege  ?    Nay,  doubting  soul, 
Not  thus  ;  but  grandly  raised  to  nobler  height 
Of  strength  and  power  and  most  divine  delight, 

— At  one  swift  breath  made  beautiful  and  whole ! 

Nor  mocked  by  broken  hope  or  shattered  plan, 
By  some  pale  ghost  of  duty  left  undone. 
By  haunting  moments  wasted  one  by  one, 

\\\x\  crowned  with  that  which  best  becometh  man. 

Holding  with  brimming  hands  his  heart's  desire ; 
While  the  fierce  light  of  these  last  glorious  days, 
Blazing. on  each  white  line  of  thought  and  ways, 

Touches  his  record  with  immortal  fire  1 

Boston,  September  d5,  1881. 
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PsEBiDKirr  Oabfibld. 

BT  HABBIBT   UABBL  SPALDUTO. 

'^  Dead  !  dead  t  a  nation's  pitying  tears 

Flow  o'er  our  land  from  mount  to  aea ; 
With  drooping  folds  her  flag  appears, 

Her  flag — the  emblem  of  the  free. 
O'er  our  fair  shore,  in  tower  and  hall. 

Dark  clouds  of  heaviest  sorrow  sleep, 
Flow  fast,  O !  tears !  let  one  and  all, 

like  children,  for  their  father,  weep. 

II. 

Oh,  great,  true  heart,  that  stored  no  wrong. 

Treasured  no  base  nor  ill  intent, 
What  powers  were  thine  of  hope  so  strong  I 

What  virtues  in  thy  nature  blent ! 
Dead !  dead  I  and  still  from  mount  to  sti*and 

Comes  the  sad  wail,  the  soul-breathed  prayer, 
The  badge  of  mourning  drapes  our  land, 

And  sdl  one  mutual  sorrow  share. 

III. 

Oh !  could  the  bugle's  ringing  cry 

Wake  him  to  join  the  quivering  fray, 
How  grandly  would  his  voice  reply,  • 

As  on  red  Chickamauga's  day. 
But  now  our  tears  unbidden  fall, 

O'er  him  let  party  tumults  cease, 
And  strive  to  guard  as  brothers,  all, 

Hie  creed — the  holy  creed  of  peace. 
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IV. 


80  bring  the  flowere,  and  lay  them  low 

O'er  the  white  hands  in  reet  serene, 
With  dark  leaves  crown  the  lilies'  snow, 

Our  own  heart-tears  will  keep  them  green. 
For  him  one  common  grief  we  bear, 

For  him  the  sad  dirge  sinks  and  swells, 
For  him  a  world's  united  prayer, 

White  wreaths  and  snowy  immortelles. 

V. 

Tolll  toll  I  O  bells!  from  land  to  sea, 

For  him,  our  fallen  chieftain,  toll : 
Toll  for  that  chainless  spirit  free. 

For  him,  that  grand,  departed  sonL 
The  cross  is  laid  forever  down, 

Fought  is  the  fight,  the  victory  won, 
Christ,  with  diviuest  honors  crown 

Thy  chosen  and  earth's  martyred  son  1 

Ik  Mehosxam. 


GsvsaAL  James  Abraham  Gabfixld^ 

rBJESIDENT  OF  THE  UNFrSD  STATES. 

SooIb  pure  and  strong  from  God  still  wing  their  flight 
And  dwell  among  us  for  a  Uttle  space ; 
Whoeo  loves  truth  may  in  their  beauty  trace 
The  semblance  of  the  everlasting  light. 

Too  soon  the  beam  of  truth  is  quenched  in  nighty 
The  nations  in  their  sliame  their  gaze  abase, 
Mourning  that  men  should  scorn  the  Heaven«6ent 

grace, 
And  set  all  good  below  their  narrow  spite. 
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The  great  may  perish,  but  their  uimie  eudiiree, 
A  mountaiQ  beacon  hy  whose  flame  we  find' 
The  path  that  leads  us  high  above  the  plain. 

So  Garfield  to  Columbia's  sons  assures 
A  high  ensample  of  the  equal  mind, 
Ajb  modest  in  success  as  brave  in  pain. 

J.  W. 


VI. 

A  Medical  Review. 

The  following  is  a  review,  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Bliss,  of  the 
medical  treatment  of  President  Grarfield,  published  in 
the  Medical  Iieco?*d,  after  the  President's  death : 

"The  great  interest  which  has  been  manifested  by 
the  medical  public  in  the  surgical  history  of  the  case  of 
President  Garfield,  and  my  close  and  direct  connection 
with  it  as  surgeon  in  charge,  from  the  time  I  was  sum- 
moned until  his  death,  imposes  upon  me  the  obligation  of 
giving,  even  at  this  early  date,  a  general  summary  of  the 
salient  points  connected  with  its  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  pathology. 

"  It  seems  important  at  this  time,  in  view  of  an  im- 
plied demand  on  the  part  of  my  professional  brethren 
throughout  the  country,  that  at  the  risk  of  anticipating 
the  complete  and  technical  report,  which  will  appear  in 
due  time  under  the  editorial  direction  of  J.  J.  Woodward, 
Surgeon  United  States  Army,  aiid  signed  by  all  the  gen- 
tlemen associated  with  me,  that  I  should  present  such 
data  as  may  serve  to  give  the  leading  facts  of  the  general 
plan  of  management  of  the  case,  the  reasons  for  making 
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the  diagnoBis,  and  such  other  points  as  were  developed 
in  its  study,  which  may  serve  to  explain  the  most  im- 
portant  autopsical  lesions,  the  report  of  which  accom- 
panies this  paper. 

'^  Perhaps  these  conditions  can  be  fulfilled  in  no  better 
way  th«i  by  a  aummarjr  in  which  the  main  and  important 
data  are  given  in  the  form  of  a  general  medical  history. 
It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  state  at  this  point  that  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  reproduce  the  daily  bulletins,  nor 
a  minute  history  of  the  dietetics,  as  they  are  not  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  profession  to  comprehend  the  general 
treatment  as  applied  to  the  case  in  view  of  the  erroneous 
diagnosis  made,  or  to  the  conditions  presented  by  the 
autopsy. 

'^  Immediately  after  the  shooting  of  Prendent  Gkr- 
field,  on  the  morning  of  July  3^  I  was  summoned  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  take  diarge  of  the  case.  I  was  con- 
ducted to  an  upper  room  in  the  building,  where  I  found 
the  President  lying  upon  a  mattress,  in  a  semi-prone  posi- 
tion on  the  left  side.  He  presented  the  appearance  of 
perfect  collapse,  the  lines  of  expression  were  lost,  there 
was  extreme  pallor,  sighing  respiration  (about  eight  or 
ten  per  minute),  pulse  exceedingly  small,  feeble,  and 
frequent,  and  ranging  about  120.  The  ingesta  lying  upon 
the  mattress  indicated  that  he  had  recently  vomited,  and 
upon  mentioning  the  fact  the  President  replied  that  he 
had  not ;  but  assurances  from  the  physicians  and  others, 
with  the  evidences  before  me,  indicated  that  the  emesis 
had  taken  place  while  he  was  unconscious.  Large  beads 
of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  f aoe,  forehead,  hands 
and  forearms. 

^'  There  were  present  at  that  time  Dr.  Smith  Townsend, 
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the  Health  OfBoer  of  the  District,  and  Dr.  Purvis.  The 
fonner,  who  was  the  first  physician  to  reach  the  wounded 
President,  informed  m^  that  he  liad  administered  half  an 
ounce  of  brandy  and  a  dram  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  internally.  The  President's  coat  had  previously 
been  removed ;  the  remainder  of  liis  clothing  was  intact, 
except  that  over  the  region  of  the  wound,  which  was  so 
arranged  as  to  expose  tlie  point  of  entrance  of  the  ball. 

^'  Tiie  President  complained  of  a  sense  of  weight  and 
numbness,  and  subsequently  of  a  tingling  sensation  and 
pain  in  the  lower  extremities.  With  a  view  of  exploring 
the  wound  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  ball  and  the  or- 
gans involved  in  its  passage,  I  introduced  a  Nekton  probe 
which  took  a  direction  downward  and  forward,  on  a  line 
which  would  represent  a  point  of  exit  fonr  inches  to  the 
right,  and  nearly  directly  opposite  to  the  umbilicus.  The 
point  of  entrance  of  the  ball,  which  was  oval  and  sh^ply 
cut,  was  on  the  right  side,  four  inches  from  the  median 
Une  of  the  spine,  and  on  a  line  with  the  eleventh  rib.  A 
slight  discharge  of  blood  was  oozing  from  this  orifice,  and 
had  soiled  the  clothing.  I  passed  the  probe  in  the  direction 
previously  indicated,  through  the  tenth  intercostal  space 
for  a  distance  of  three  and  one-half  inches  from  the  surface 
of  the  body  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  cavity,  and  I  was  unable 
to  detect  any  foreign  substance  beyond  the  rib  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  fragments  of  bone  or  the  missile.  In  at- 
tempting to  withdraw  the  probe  it  became  engaged  be- 
tween the  fractured  fragments  and  the  Mtd  of  the  rib;  and 
could  not  be  liberated  until  pressure  was  made  upon  the 
sternal  end  of  the  rib,  so  as  to  slightly  elevate  its  fractured 
extremity.  I  then  passed  the  little  finger  of  my  left  hand 
to  its  full  extent  into  the  wound,  which  developed  the 
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character  and  extent  of  the  fracture  of  the  rib,  and  was 
onlj  able  to  reach  a  point  on  a  line  with  the  inner  surface 
of  the  rib,  where  it  came  in  contact  with  what  appeared  to 
be  lacerated  tieeue  or  comparatively  firm  coagola,  probably 
tlie  latter.  After  withdrawing  my  finger  I  made  an  ex- 
ploration with  a  long,  flexible  silver  probe,  whi<^  I 
suitably  cnrved  before  entering,  and  gently  passed  it  down- 
ward and  forward,  and  downward  and  backward  in  several 
directions,  with  a  view  of  indicating  the  course  of  the  ball, 
if  it  had  been  deflected  by  contact  with  the  rib,  and  meet- 
ing with  resistance  from  soft  parts  I  desisted  and  excluded 
the  probability  of  deflection,  being  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  ball  had  entered  the  liver,  which,  if  tnie,  would 
not  warrant  further  exploration  in  that  direction. 

^^  By  this  time  a  large  number  of  physicians  had  gath- 
ered in  the  room,  and  I  gave  to  them  a  hurried  account  of 
my  examination,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  fur- 
ther explorations  should  be  made  during  the  stage  of  col- 
lapse, and  that  stimulants  by  the  stomach  should  not  at 
that  time  be  given,  as  the  president  was  sufiEering  from 
constant  nausea,  and  in  his  condition  of  collapse  absorption 
would  not  take  place,  and  further,  that  they  would  become 
a  source  of  additional  irritation.  In  these  opinions,  ex- 
pressed at  the  council  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  the  phy- 
sicians concurred.  The  gentlemen  in  attendance  at  this 
time,  80  far  as  I  can  recollect,  were  Drs.  Townsend,  Purvis, 
Reybum,  Norris,  Lincoln,  and  Ford. 

"  The  President  repeatedly  requested  that  he  be  taken 
to  the  White  House,  and  after  further  consultation  and 
a  full  understanding  of  the  manner  and  detail  of -his  trans- 
fer, his  speedy  removal  was  agreed  upon.  Temporary 
dressings  were  applied  to  the  wound,  when  the  Preudent 
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Was  lifted  on  to  the  mattresA,  carefully  placed  upon  a 
stretcher,  conveyed  down  stairs,  and  placed  in  an  ambu- 
lance in  waiting.  The  vehicle  was  driven  with  great  care 
over  the  rough  pavement  of  Sixth  street,  about  40  yards' 
distance,  until  reaching  the  smooth  asphalt  pavement  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  great  rush  of  people  in  the 
excitement  made  it  necessary  to  move  rapidly.  On  the 
way  there  was  no  disagreeable  motion  in  the  carriage, 
which  fact  is  attested  by  Dr.  Townsend  and  others  who 
accompanied  me  in  the  ambulance.  On  inquiry,  the  Presi- 
dent replied  that  the  motions  of  the  carriage  did  not  give 
him  any  discomfort.  At  the  street  railroad  crossings  at 
Seventh  and  Fourteenth  streets  the  vehicle  was  driven 
with  exceeding  caution,  and  with  scarcely  an  uncomfor- 
table motion.  •  He  was  then  taken  in  the  same  manner  as 
before  to  his  room,  and  placed  with  extreme  caution  on 
the  low  family  bed.  The  room  is  known  as  the  south- 
west or  family  room  of  the  house.  On  his  arrival  thither 
a  careful  examination  was  made  of  his  condition.  The 
pulse  continued  feeble,  frequent,  and  extremely  compress- 
ible ;  the  respiration  was  slow  and  sighing ;  extremities 
and  surface  cold,  with  occasional  vomiting  and  profuse 
perspiration  over  the  entire  body  ;  voice  husky,  with  con- 
stant complaint  of  severe  pains  in  the  inferior  extremities. 
He  was  placed  upon  his  right  side,  so  as  to  make  the 
wound  dependent,  to  facilitate  drainage  and  keep  the  vis- 
cera  in"cont:ict  with  the  injured  parietes,  with  a  view  of 
preventing  further  hemorrhage  and  looking  to  the  possi- 
ble adhesion  of  thd  injured  parts  to  the  peritoneum.  Af- 
ter consultation  it  was  deemed  improper  to  remove  the 
clothing,  as  such  a  proceeding  would  thus  increase  the 
dangers.     Water  was  given  in  small  quantities,  often  re- 
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peated.      This  waa  necessitated  by  the  extreme    thiist 
from  which  the  patient  suffered. 

"  A  hypodermic  injection  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
morphine  and  one-eightieth  of  a  grain  of  atropia  was  ad- 
ministered to  control  the  pain  in  the  extremities,  and  as  a 
more  permanent  stimnlant  to  assist  reaction.  The  place 
selected  for  injection  was  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  fore- 
arm.   This  was  about  10  a.  h.  July  2. 

"  There  was  but  little  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  either  in  temperature,  respiration  or -pulse,  until 
about  eleven  o'clock,  when  it  was  determined  to  repeat 
the  morphine  in  the  dose  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  the 
atropia  being  omitted.  This  soon  had  the  effect  of 
modifying  the  pain  and  discomfort,  and  the  respiration 
became  more  frequent  and  easy.  The  pulse  responded 
but  little  to  the  stimulants.  Nausea  and  vomiting  con- 
tinued at  intervals  of  thirty  minutes  during  the  entire 
day  and  until  7  p.  m.,  when  it  became  less  frequent,  with 
less  retching — in  fact,  being  simply  a  regurgitation  of  the 
fluids  of  the  stomach.  This  condition  continued  at  longer 
intervals,  until  six  o'clock  the  following  morning. 

"  At  6.30  P.M.,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  undei^ 
standing  with  the  physicians,  the  clotliing  was  removed  by 
being  cut  from  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
any  motion  or  agitation,  and  to  permit  the  more  suc- 
cessful application  of  dry  heat  by  warm  flannels  to  the 
entire  body,  which  had  been  imperfectly  accomplished 
before.  Upon  examination,  a  well-defined  field  of  dull- 
ness over  the  region  of  the  wound,  thought  to  be  due  to 
hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  along  the  sup- 
posed track  of  the  ball,  extended  seven  and   one-half 
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inches  antero-posteriorly  and  five  and  one-ha]f  inches 
laterallj. 

"  The  nrine  was  retained  until  6  o^clock  p.  m.,  when  a 
flexible,  velvet-eyed  catheter  was  introduced,  and  about  six 
ounces  of  normal  urine  drawn.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  illness,  the  urine  was  voided  without  restraint,  and 
frequent  careful  examinations  were  made,  proving  the  ab- 
sence of  albumen  or  other  significant  abnormal  ingre- 
dients. A  spontaneous  evacuation  of  the  bowels  took 
place  on  July  3,  which  was  natural  in  character  and  free 
from  blood  or  other  foreign  matter.  After  this,  and  during 
the  entire  period  of  his  illness,  the  President  was  not  8ul>- 
ject  to  diarrhoea,  and  his  movements  were  either  spon- 
taneous or  regulated  by  enemata.  The  only  exception  to 
this  was  that,  during  the  last  few  days  of  his  illness, 
occasional  small  involuntary  evacuations  took  place,  which 
seemed  to  depend  upon  the  existence  of  large  hemor- 
rhoids, which,  from  their  size  and  legality,  produced  dila- 
tation and  partial  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  tlie 
evacuation  always  occurring  in  an  effort  to  expel  flatus. 

"  At  10  p.  M.  the  pulse  was  158,  temperature  96.5"^, 
respiration  35,  which  was  the  most  critical  period  attend- 
ing the  collapse.  At  11.20  p.m.,  the  evidences  of  reaction 
began  to  manifest  themselves. 

"  When  the  pulse  had  diminished  to  120,  the  tem- 
perature had  risen  to  98**  Fahrenheit,  and  the  respiration 
was  18.  The  carbolized  absorbent  cotton,  wliich  had 
previously  sealed  the  wound,  having  become  displaced, 
was  reapplied. 

"  Until  2  p.  M.  of  July  3,  the  variations  of  pulse  were 
comparatively  shght,  ranging  from  104  to  120,  the  res- 
piration l>omg  normal. 
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"  The  patient  slept  at  thort  iulervals,  gencmlly  aron^ 
iDg  with  an  effort  at  regurgitation  of  tlic  contents  of  the 
stomach,  bnt  otherwise  expreeBcd  a  fet'ling  of  comfort  and 
gave  evidences  of  rest.  During  \\\q  night,  he  seemed  to 
be  refreshed,  and  was  comparatively  free  from  pain. 
There  was  no  time  after  my  first  risit,  up  to  thi?  period, 
that  the  patient  was  not  perfectly  rational,  and  often 
made  brief,  pertinent  inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  'tlie 
wound  and  his  condition. 

At  the  evening  consultation  July  2  (7  p.m.)  the 
opinion  was  expressed  by  some  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
invited  to  the  case,  that  internal  hemorrhage  had  taken 
place,  and  that  he  would  not  survive  the  night,  and  ex- 
pressed these  views  to  the  council.  The  symptoms  of 
profound  collapse  were  so  grave  that  Surgeon-General 
Wales  was  induced  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  dying. 

"  The  consultations  heretofore  referred  to  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  held  in  the  adjoining  room.  Only 
throe  or  four  physicians  of  the  number  present  were 
invited  to  visit  the  bedside  on  each  occasion  to  make  jM^r- 
Bonal  examinations,  to  verify  the  reported  progress,  and 
enable  them  to  intelligently  advise  the  council. 

"  The  gentlemen  invited  by  me  to  visit  the  bedside 
were  Surgeon-General  Wales,  Surgeon  J.  J.  Woodwanl 
and  Dr.  Reybum.  On  that  occasion,  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  field  of  dullness  heretofore  referred  to, 
the  boundaries  of  which  were  well  defined,  was  thought 
to  be  due  to  hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
from  the  passage  of  the  ball  into  or  through  it.  The 
opinion  obtained,  and  was  so  expressed  to  the  council, 
that  internal  hemorrhage  was  then  taking  place,  and  tliat 
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the  extreme  prostration  and  feebleness  of  the  respiration 
were  dne  to  that  cause,  and  that  the  President  would  not 
survive  the  night. 

"  There  was  some  oozing  of  dark  venous  blood  during 
the  entire  night,  sufficient  to  saturate  the  carbolizod 
cotton,  and  stain  the  bed.  On  the  following  morning, 
tlie  hemorrhage  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the  dressings 
became  adherent  to  the  skin. 

"  All  the  phybicians  visited  the  White  House  at  8  a.  m. 
July  3,  for  the  morning  consiiltation,  agreeably  to  a 
previous  understanding  that  such  should  be  the  case  if 
the  President  surv^ived  the  niffht. 

"At  this  consultation  Surgeon-General  Barnes  and 
Surgeon  Woodward,  United  States  Army,  Dr.  Reybum 
and  Dr.  N.  S.  Lincoln,visited  the  bedside  of  the  patient  with 
me,with  a  view  of  making  the  necessary  examinations,  dress- 
ing the  wound  and  of  reporting  results  to  tlie  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council.  Tlie  patient  w^s  found  with  a  pulse 
of  115;  the  temperature  was.  nearly  normal,  as  was  the 
respiration.  He  was  cheerful,  gave  evidence  of  being 
rested,  and  made  definite  inquiries  regarding  his  condition 
and  prospects.  The  use  of  morphine  hypodermically,  in 
doses  of  sufficient  quantities  to  control  the  pain  in  the  ex- 
tremities was  advised,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  patient 
should  continue  to  occupy  the  position  on  his  right  j^ide  as 
before  directed,  so  far  as  was  possible  ;  and  that  the  wound 
should  be  exposed  only  when  the  dressings  became  disar- 
ranged ;  and  that  their  character  should  not  be  changed. 

"  Immediately  after  the  consultation,  the  subject  of 
medical  attendance  was  considered  by  the  President.  The 
only  pei-sons  present  were,  besides  the  President,  Mrs. 
Garfield,  and  myself.  He  then  formally  placed  himself  un« 
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der  uij  professional  care,  and  requested  me  to  select  jny 
counsel  the  result  of  wliicli  is  well  known.  He  also  de- 
sired me  to  individually  thank  the  large  number  of  physi- 
(iinns  who  had  composed  the  council  up  to  that  time,  wliicli 
I  accordingly  did, 

"  The  primary  reaction  reached  its  highest  point  of  tem- 
perature, pulse  and  respiration  at  2  p.m.,  on  Sunday,  July  3. 
Slight  tympanites  was  detected,  but  no  pain  on  pressure, 
nor  any  marked  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls.  These 
were  the  only  symptoms  which  pointed  to  the  existence  of 
peritonitis  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  case,  and 
the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  bowels,  already  noted, 
was  an  additional  evidence  that  the  peritoneum  was  not 
involved. 

"  At  10.45  P.M.,  the  pulse  had  gradually  increased  in 
frequency  until  it  reached  120.  The  temperature  re- 
mained at  100,  and  respiration  at  20.  At  this  time  Dr.  D. 
Hayes  Agnew,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamil- 
ton, of  New  York,  were  snmmoned  to  visit  the  patient  in 
consultation.  Dr.  Agnew  arrived  about  4  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  July  4,  and  Dr.  Hamilton  at  6  a.m.. 
They  were  presented  to  the  President  formally  at  the  con- 
sultation, 8.15  a.m.,  July  4,  at  which  time  the  pulse  was- 
104,  temperature  99.4'^,  and  respiration  19.  He  had  passed 
a  comparatively  comfortable  night,  awakening  eveiy  20 
or  30  minutes,  taking  water  or  liquid  nourishment  in  small 
quantities  each  time,  and  dropping  quickly  to  rest.  The 
nausea  had  quite  subsided,  and  the  pain  and  soreness  of 
the  lower  extremities  was  measurably  controlled  by  the 
administration  of  morphia,  which  was  continued  in  quai*- 
ter-grain  doses  each  evening,  administered  hypodermical- 
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"  A  careful  review,  of  the  case  from  the  time  1  first 
saw  the  President  was  given  to  these  gentlemen,  with  the 
request  that  they,  with  the  data  before  thcni,  examine  the 
case  thoroughly,  as  though  it.  was  their  own,  and  freely  tx- 
press  their  views  of  the  character  and  gravity  of  the  in- 
jury and  tlie  course  of  treatment  of  the  case  up  to  that 
time.  I  also  gave  them  a  detailed  account  of  the  explora- 
tions made  in  the  wound,  and  the  unsettled  convictions  as 
then  held  as  to  the  course  of  the  missile  and  the  organs  in- 
volved in  the  injury.  They  individually  examined  the 
wound  with  great  care.  These  examinations  consisted  in 
the  introduction,  in  different  directions,  of  probes,  flexible 
bougies,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  determine  the  course  of 
the  ball.  With  the  evidences  developed  by  this  personal 
examination,  together  with  the  complete  history  of  the 
shooting  of  the  President,  and  the  progress  of  the  symp- 
toms f©r  the  first  47  hours,  they  proceeded  to  discuss  tlie 
possible  course  of  the  ball  and  organs  involved,  viz., 
whether  it  passed  directly  forward  into  or  through  the 
liver,  or  was  deflected  backward  at  a  right  angle  so  as  to  in- 
volve the  spinal  column,  or  downward  behind  the  perito- 
neum toward  the  pelvic  cavity.  Carefully  weighing  all  the 
evidences,  the  more  prominent  symptoms  upon  which  the 
diagnosis  was  based  are  presented  in  the  following  order : 
The  relative  position  of  the  assassin  to  the  President  at 
the  time  of  the  shooting,  the  direction  of  the  ball  through 
the  tissues,  so  far  as  safe  exploration  could  determine,  grad- 
ual subsidence  or  modification  of  pain  and  hypercesthesia 
uf  the  feet  and  scrotum ;  the  repeated  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  pass  a  probe  or  flexible  instrument  more  than  one-half 
inch  in  any  direction  beyond  the  fractured  rib,  except  m 
a  direction  downward,  a  little  forward  and  anterior  to  the 
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twelfth  rib,  a  distance  of  about  two  iuclic6.  Tlie  fact  also 
was  Considered  that  explorations  had  twice  been  inado 
with  the  finger — one  by  myself,  soon  after  I  ivached  the 
injured  President,  and  subsequently  by  Surgeon-General 
Wales,  of  the  Navy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  consultation  on 
the  evening  of  July  2 ;  and  in  each  instance  it  was  four: J 
impossible  to  successfully  explore  by  that  means  beyond 
the  inner  border  of  the  fractured  rib,  so  as  to  determine, 
with  accuracy,  the  course  of  the  ball,  or  even  the  condition 
of  the  tissues  indicated  by  the  end  of  the  finger.  Nor  did 
they  underestimate  the  significance  of  the  profound  shock, 
nor  the  unusual  period  of  colkpse  which  followed  and 
seemed  to  point  to  extensive  lesion  of  important  vibcera. 
However,  that  the  kidneys,  intestine,  and  i>eritoueiau  were 
not  immediately  involved  was  made  patent  by  the  unre- 
strained passage  of  normal  urine  at  proper  intervals,  the 
spontaneous  movement  from  the  bowels  of  natural  fiieees, 
the  frequent  discharge  of  flatus,  and  the  absence  of  other 
symptoms  of  peritonitis.  With  all  these  facts  before  them 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  positively  the  course  taken 
by  the  ball.  The  indications  pointed  to  a  dow^nward  course 
of  the  ball  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  Upon  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  foregoing  facts  and  of  the  opinions  expixkised 
by  the.  distinguished  counsel,  we  were  inclined  to  re- 
cede from  the  opinion  at  first  adopted  regarding  the  sup- 
posed passage  of  the  ball  through  the  liver.  The  propri- 
ety of  making  extensive  incisions  and  dissections  so  as  to 
explore  the  fractured  ribs  and  to  remove  as  much  as  might 
be  necessary  to  reveal  the  true  course  of  the  ball,  was  duly 
considered.  But  the  opinion  was  maintained  that  the  fa- 
vorable progress  of  the  President  thus  far  did  not  warrant 
any  interference,  and,  further,  such  an  operation  would 
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eeriouslj  eoinplicato  the  case  and  diminish  the  prospects 
of  recovery.  The  facts  revealed  bj  the  autopsy  confirm 
the  wisdom  of  the  conrse  pursued.  With  this  view  all  the 
surgeons  concurred. 

"  The  subsequent  history  of  the  case,  which  proved 
that  the  liver,  kidneys,  the  intestines,  and  the  large  vessels 
had  escfCped  serious  injury,  as  well  as  the  gradual  subsi- 
dence of  the  nervous  disttirbance  of  the  lower  extremities, 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  pain  in  the  back  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  body  in  which  the  track  existed,  together  with 
a  pus-sac  which  dissected  its  course  down  behind  the  peri- 
toneijim  into  the  right  iliac  fossa,  was  but  corroborative, 
and  naturally  misled  our  judgments  into  an  erroneouB 
diagnosis. 

"  On  the  evening  of  July  4,  the  pain,  hypersestliesia, 
and  vomiting  had  nearly  disappeared,  soreness  of  the 
feet  supervening  and  continuing  for  some  days. 

'*  The  Ciise  progressed,  with  slight  fluctuations,  up  to 
July  23,  when  a  rigor  occurred  at  7  r.  m.,  followed  by  a 
pulse  of  124,  respiration  26,  and  temperature  104°  Fahren- 
heit. Two  days  previous  to  this,  a  pu&-6ac  was  oljserved  in 
the  common  in!  egument,  extending  down  below  the  twelfth 
rib  toward  the  ort'<t(>r  ppinae  muscle,  and  underneath  the 
latissimus  dorbi,  and  wiis  carefully  evacuated  by  gentle 
pressure  into  the  original  opening  on  the  occasion  of  each 
dressing.  We  did  not  feel  satisfied  that  this  superficial 
and  limited  collection  of  pus,  which  was  so  readilv 
evacuated,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  aggi'avation  of 
the  syni])t«.iiis  present.  However,  a  free  incision  was 
made  into  ihu  pus-sac,  which  afforded  a  more  direct  and 
dependent  channel  to  the  fractured  rib,  from  which  a 
small  fragment  of  bene  was  removed, 
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*^  PrefiBuro  made  backward  and  upward  npon  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  between  the  umbilicus  and  anterior  spine, 
gave  exit  to  a  flow  of  pecaliarlj  white  and  firm  pus.  I 
remarked  at  tlie  time  to  the  council  that  the  appearance 
of  this  pu6  gave  asBorance  that  it  had  never  been  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  must  have  come  from  a  deep-seated  source. 

'^  After  this  operation!  the  improvement  was  not  as 
prompt  as  we  had  reason  to  expect,  and  on  the  S6th  of 
July,  the  opening  between  the  fractured  ends  of  the 
eleventh  rib' was  enlarged,  and  a  small  detached  portion 
was  removed.  This  facilitated  the  discharge  of  pus^  and, 
as  a  result,  a  more  uniform  condition  of  the  symptoms 
were  maintained  [until  about  August  6,  when  slight 
febrile  exacerbations  were  observed,'which' continued  to 
be  manifest  until  the  operation  was  made  to  afford  a  more 
free  passage  of  pus  from  the  supposed  track  of  tlie  ball. 
The  necessity  of  the  operation  was  more  plainly  devel- 
oped by  passing  a  flexible  catheter  through  the  opening 
previously  made,  which  readily  coursed  toward  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  a  distance  of  about  seven  inches.  This 
cavity  was  evacuated  twice  daily  by  passing  tlirough  the 
catheter,  previously  inserted  in  the  track,  an  aqueous 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  from  a  small  hand 
fountain  slightly  elevated,  the  water  and  pus  returning 
and  escaping  at  the  opening  externally.  The  indica- 
tions for  nuiking  a  point  of  exit  in  the  dependent  por- 
tion of  this  pus-sac  were  urgent,  and  on  August  8,  the 
operation  was  performed  by  extending  the  incision  pre- 
viously made,  downward  and  forward  through  the  skin, 
subcutaneous  fascia,  external  and  internal  oblique  muscles, 
to  a  sinus  or  pus  channel.  The  exposed  muscle  contained 
a  considerable  number  of  minute  spiculse  of  bone.     Upon 
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carrying  a  long,  carved  director  through  the  opening 
between  the  fractnred  rib  downward  to  the  point  of 
incision,  there  was  a  deeper  channel  which  had  not  been 
exposed  bj  the  operation  thus  far,  and  the  incision  was 
carried  throngh  the  transversalis  muscle  and  transver- 
salfs  fascia,  opening  into  the  deeper  track,  and  exposing 
the  end  of  the  director.  A  catheter  was  then  passed  into 
the  portion  of  the  track  below  the  incision,  a  distance  of 
three  and  one-half  inches,  and  in  a  direction  near  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  The  Presi- 
dent  was  etherized  during  this  operation. 

"  A  comparatively  uniform  condition  of  temperature, 
pulse  and  respiration  continued  until  August  14,  when 
nausea,  vomiting  tod  general  prostration  occuiTed,  with 
an  increase  of  pulse  to  108,  temperature  100.8°  Fahrenheit, 
and  respiration  19 — the  pulse  continuing  to  increase, 
although  the  temperature  remained  nearly  normal  up  to 
August  17,  when  food  was  again  retained  by  the  stomach. 
When  the  previous  attack  of  vomiting  took  place,  August 
14,  the  stomach  was  placed  at  physiological  rest,  and 
resort  was  had  to  rectal  alimentation  *until  August  17, 
when  the  function  of  the  stomach  was  gradually  re-estab- 
lished, and  the  enemata  discontinued. 

"  On  August  18  a  slight  tumefaction  of  the  right  paro- 
tid gland  was  noticeable,  unaccompanied  by  pain  or  tender- 
ness on  pressure,  until  the  suppurative  j^eriod  was  estab- 
lished, when  mental  disturbance,  vomiting,  restlessness,  and 
jactitation  supen^encd  :  nor  was  there  any  increase  of  tem- 
perature, local  or  systemic,  to  indicate  the  probability  of 
its  metastatic  origin.  The  parotitis  presented  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  an  ordinary  carbuncle,  and  was  un- 
accompanied by  any  other  abscesses  in  the  adjoining  tis- 
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6ue.  Dnring  the  progress  of  the  parotitie  ftieial  paralysis 
occurred,  and  continued,  with  slight  improvement,  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  When  the  climax  of  suppuration 
was  reached,  a  free  dischai'ge  of  laudable  pus  followed, with 
a  i*apid  abatement  of  the  more  urgent  symptoms,  and  after 
the  separation  of  the  slough  (which  was  limited  in  extent) 
reparation  was  rapid  and  complete  throughout  the  entire 
suppurating  surface,  as  well  as  in  the  several  incisions 
which  had  been  previously  made  to  liberate  the  pus. 
These  lesions  had  entirely  healed  at  the  time  of  death,  ex- 
cept an  opening  behind  and  below  the  right  ear,  referred 
to  in  the  autopsy. 

It  was  a  marked  feature  dnring  this  whole  period  of 
parotid  suppuration,  that  there  was  no  ^ussociate  Fystemic 
disturbance.  The  question  of  malarial  complication  was 
discussed  at  this  thne,but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
quinine  had  been  given  in  tonic  doses  much  of  the  time  ; 
and  occasionally,  when  periodicity  was  noticeable,  sedative 
doses  were  administered  for  a  period  of  24  hours  at  a 
time. 

^^  On  August  19  a  small  slough  was  discharged  from 
the  lower  pus-track,  when  the  flexible  catheter  was  readily 
passed  downward  a  distance  of  12  inches  towai'd  the  jight 
iliac  fossa.  This  channel  was  kept  free  from  accumula- 
tions by  passing  into  it  carbolic  or  permanganate  water 
from  the  hand  fountain  heretofore  described,  at  the  same 
time  carefully  withdnuving  the  catheter,  so  as  to  avoid  un- 
due distention  of  the  track. 

"  Dunng  the  latter  part  of  August  a  number  of  pus- 
tules of  suppurating  acne  appeared  in  the  axillsB,  and  la- 
ter; four  or  five  on  the  surface  of  the  bbdy.  They  were* 
superficial,  numbering  five  or  six  m  each  axilla,  and  about 
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the  Bize  of  large  peas ;  they  were  opened  as  soon  as  sup- 
paratioii  took  place,  healed  without  recurrence,  and  are 
believed  to  liave  been  due  to  the  septic  condition  of  the 
sjstem.  The  small  carbuncle  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  autopsy  was  doubtless  referable  to  the  same  cause..  The 
above  were  the  only  suppurating  surfaces,  excepting  the 
incisions  made  into  the  wound,  and  four  small  superficial 
bed-sores  formed  on  the  sacrum,  which  were  observed  dur- 
ing the  President's  illness. 

"  The  Bul)ject  of  the  Temoval  of  the  President  to  a 
more  salubrious  locality  had  been  discussed  for  several 
days,  and  was  urgently  presented  at  the  consultation  on 
August  25.  The  majority  of  the  council,  with  myself, 
considered  that  his  removal  at  this  time  would  be  attended 
with  very  great  hazard.  The  hope,  however,  was  expressed 
that  the  President  might  be  sustained  until  suppuration 
was  established  in  the  parotid,  and  the  constitutional  di^ 
turbances  incident  thereto  had  subsided,  when  it  would 
be  possible  to  remove  him.  Stimulants  were  given  iii 
doses  of  vj  drams,  with  ij  ounces  of  beef-tea,  occasionally 
introducing  j  dram  of  beef  peptones,  alternated  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  These  measures  undoubtedly  contributed 
largely  to  his  sustentation  during  this  period  of  continued 
gastric  disturbance. 

"  Our  efforts  were  rewarded  on  August  26  by  a  free 
discharge  of  pus  from  the  external  auditory  canal ;  also  in 
the  mouth.'  It  was  believed  that  the  pus  which  discharged 
in  the  month  dissected  its  way  along  the  course  of  Steno's 
duct.  There  being  rigidity  of  the  masseter  muscle,  tlie 
jaw  was  fixed  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  opening 
the  montli  sufficiently  for  a  satisfactory  examination.  A 
tenacious  mucus  was  secreted  from  that  side  in  large  quan  • 
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titiee,  and  oocaBioned  great  annoyance.  The  patient  dur- 
ing this  period  was  occasionally  wandering  in  bis  mind, 
especially  after  rousing  from  sleep.  When  his  attention 
was  fixed  by  an  attendant  his  mental  condition  seemed  to 
be  comparatively  perfect. 

'^  An  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was  that  it  extend- 
ed by  continuity  to  the  pharynx^  larynx,  trachea,  and  bron- 
chi. The  physical  signs  developed  the  fact  that  acute 
brondiial  catarrh  was  the  sequel.  Hypostatic  congestion 
of  the  lungs  was  observed  for  some  weeks  before,  more 
extensive  on  the  right  than  the  left,  because  of  decubitus. 
On  tlie  right  side  it  extended  to  the  sixth  rib  posteriorly, 
while  on  the  left  side  it  was  comparatively  slight  An 
improved  condition  was  maintained,  with  a  free-suppurat- 
ing condition  of  the  parotid,  and  marked  reduction  of  the 
tumefaction  of  the  gland. 

"  Finally  it  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  sur- 
geons that  the  President  should  be  removed  to  the  sea- 
shore. The  details  as  to  the  precautions  taken  to  secure 
a  safe  transit  were  minute  in  every  particular,  and  every 
provision  was  made  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  journey — even  preparations  for 
his  removal  from  the  train  to  suitable  places  on  the  road 
had  been  previously  selected,  in  case  evidences  of  exhans- 
tion  should  become  manifest. 

"  His  transfer  from  the  Executive  Mansion  to  the 
cars  was  made  with  the  least  possible  disturbance,  without 
accident,  and  with  perfect  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  the 
l)atient.  During  the  journey,  his  pulse  and  temperature 
were  taken  from  time  to  time,  and  frequent  examinations 
made  to  determiue  the  effect  of  the  motion  at  different 
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rates  of  speed.  The  ininimuin  of  unpleasant  motion 
seemed  to  be  secnred  at  a  rate  of  about  sixty  miles  an 
hour.  Dnring  the  last  hour  of  his  journey  he  showed 
symptoms  of  fatigue,  which  would  have  prevented  a 
longer  journey  had  such  been  required  to  reach  his  des- 
tination. His  pulse  increased,  the  countenance  became 
slightly  anxious,  and  the  temperature  measurably  e^calted 
at  the  period  to  which  I  allude. 

*'  He  was  transferred  from  the  cars  to  the  Elberon 
Cottage  without  accident,  the  pulse  at  10  p.  m.  reaching 
124,  temperature  101.6''.  The  morning  of  September  7 
his  poise  had  fallen  to  106,  temperature  98.4'',  respiration 
18.  The  President  expressed  great  satisfaction  that  he 
had  arrived  at  the  sea*shore,  and^  notwithstanding  the 
heat  of  the  two  succeeding  days,  it  made  but  little  impres- 
sion upon  the  distinguished  patient,  the  pulse,  temper- 
ature and  respiration  continuing  the  same  until  September 
15,  when  his  pulse  slightly  increased  in  the  evening, 
so  tliat  it  occasionally  reached  120  during  the  night. 

'^  After  his  arrival  at  £lberon,  there  was  an  extension 
of  the  bronchial  catarrh  into  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchi  of  the  right  lung,  and  limited  broncho-pneumonia 
followed. 

^^  I  should  mention  here  a  fact  well  known,  that  the 
President  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  improvement 
that  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  number  of  his  profes- 
sional attendants  should  be  reduced.  Accordingly  Drs. 
Barnes,  Woodward  and  Reyburn  retired  from  the  ease, 
leaving  Elberon  the  morning  of  Septeimber  8. 

''  September  17,  at  11  a.  m.,  a  severe  rigor  occurred  of 
half  an  hour's  duration,  followed  by  a  sharp  rise  in  tem- 
peratuiu     At  12  m.  the  pulse  was  120,  temperature  102^ 
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Fahrenlieit,  and  respiration  24:.  The  mental  distnrbaucea 
were  more  noticeable  during  the  febrile  rise,  bnt  the 
fitomadi  was  able  to  retain  the  nourishment  and  stininknts, 
which  were  -  given  at  regular  intervals  in  the  form  of 
milk'punch.  This  chill  was  accompanied  bv  f^cvtre  pain 
over  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  the  President  said  to 
me  that  it  was  similar  to  what  he  undei*stood  as  angina 
pectoris.  It  is  evident  that  this  pain,  which  occurred  on 
several  occasions  at  intervals  of  six  to  twelve  hours  prior 
to  his  death,  was  occasioned  by  first  a  rupture  of  the 
aneurismal  sac,  and  the  progressive  dissection,  at  iiTcgular 
intervals,  of  the  blood  into  the  •  surrounding  tissue,  until 
finally  it  buret  into  the  peritoneum. 

"  A  febrile  rise  was  very  marked  by  12  noon  of  the 
ITth,  attended  with  great  anxiety  of  countenance,  the 
temperature  falling  to  98®  Fahrenlieit,  the  lowest  point  of 
normal  range,  the  pulse  being,  however,  steadily  Lt  102, 
and  nither  feeble.  While  there  was,  in  my  judgment,  an 
absence  of  typical  metastatic  abscesses  to  produce  this 
symptom,  there  was  a  profound  expression  of  gravity  in 
his  condition  that  was  not  commensurate  with  the  svs- 
temic  disturbance,  and  which  prevented  my  absence, 
even  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  I  remarked  to  Dr. 
Agnew :  ^  I  am  in  constant  fear  of  some  danger  impend- 
ing. We  may  have  a  terrible  outburst,  pos&ibly  in  the 
shape  of  a  cardiac  thrombus.'  I  said  to  membere  of  the 
family :  *  There  is  a  gravity  in  this  case  that  portends 
serious  trouble.' 

"  At  6  r.  M.  of  the  18th  there  was  another  chill,  accom- 
panied with  pain  as  before.  The  febrile  rise  continued 
until  midm'ght,  the  pulse  varying  from  112  to  130. 

"At    8   A.M.  September  19,  the  pulse  was   100,  and 
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feeble;  temperature  108. S"",  and  all  the  conditions  un- 
favorable. In  half  an  hour  afterward  there  was  still 
another  chill,  followed  by  febrile  rise  and  sweating  and 
also  with  pain  as  before.  During  the  periods  of  chill  and 
fever  he  was  more  or  less  unconscious.  He  passed  all 
day  in  comparative  comfort,  and  at  8.30  in  the  evening 
his  pulse  was  108,  respiration  20,  and  temperature  evi- 
dently a  little  lower  than  normal. 

"  At  10.10  p.  M.  I  was  summoned  hastily  to  tlie  bed- 
side, and  found  the  President  in  an  unconscious  and  dying 
condition,  pulseless  at  the  wrist,  with  extreme  pallor,  the 
eyes  opened  and  turned  upward,  and  respiration  8  per 
minute,  and  gasping.  Placing  my  finger  upon  the  carotid, 
I  could  not  recognize  pulsation ;  applying  my  ear  over 
the  heart,  I  detected  an  indistinct  flutter,  which  continued 
until  10.35,  when  he  expired.  The  brave  and  heroic 
sufferer,  the  Nation's  patient,  for  whom  all  had  labored 
so  cheerfully  and  unceasingly,  had  passed  away. 

"  Soon  after  the  President  expired,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  arrangements  for  an  autopsy,  so  as  to 
present  to  the  profession,  in  a  definite  manner,  the  track 
of  the  ball  and  the  parts  involved  ;  also  to  ascertain  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  I  deemed  it  proper  to  invite 
Surgeon-General  Barnes  and  Surgeon  J.  J.  Woodward, 
United  States  Army,  and  Dr.  Eobert  Reybum,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  were  formerly  associated  in  the  c«^\ 
to  take  part  in  the  autopsy,  and  also  invited,  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  AVoodward,  Dr.  Lamb,  of  the  Anuy 
Medical  Museum,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  fonner  gen- 
tlemen arrived  at  Elberou,  N.  J.,  about  3.45  r.  m.,  when 
the  post-mortem    examination    was    commenced.      Dr. 
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A.  H.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey  aud  New  York,  aud  tem- 
porarily at  Elberon,  was  also  invited. 

*'  The  most  iiDportant  points  revealed  by  the  autopsy, 
and  which  are  to  be  considered  by  the  profession,  are : 

"  J^irst.  Would  the  condition  of  the  President,  immedi- 
ately after  his  injury,  have  justified  a  more  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  the  wound,  or  would  suQh  a  procedure  have 
been  safe  at  any  time  before  primary  reaction  was  estab- 
lished ? 

"  Secoml.  Was  his  transfer  to  the  Executive  Mansion 
timely  and  properly  made  ? 

"  Third,  Were  the  best  and  most  judicious  mear\8  insti- 
tuted to  secure  prompt  reaction  ? 

"  Fourth,  After  reaction  was  comparatively  complete  on 
the  3d  of  July,  and  when  there  had  occurred  spontaneous 
evacuations  of  normal  urine  and  alvine  evacuations,  and 
an  absence  of  any  evidence  of  internal  hemoiThage  or 
peritonitis,  would  further  exploration  have  been  necessary, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  probable  reopen- 
ing of  the  lacerated  vessels  would  induce  hemorrhage? 

"  Fifth,  Were  the  surgeons  then  in  attendance  justified 
in  deferring  any  further  exploration  until  the  arrival  of 
the  distinguished  counsel  on  the  morning  of  July  4  ? 

"  Sixth.  At  the  consultation,  July  4,  and  after  it  was 
proved  to  be  impossible  to  follow  the  track  of  the  ball  any 
considerable  distance  beyond  the  fractured  rib,  would  an 
operation  have  been  justifiable,  necessitating  an  incision 
through  the  soft  parts  and  a  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  rib, 
so  as  to  develop  the  tnick  ? 

"  Sev^enth.  In  the  liglit  of  modern  military  surgery, 
whicli  teaches  the  z'eadiness  with  which  leaden  balls  be- 
(iome  encysted,  would  an  operation  at  any  time  for  re- 
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moval  of  the  missile  have  been  justified  uuless  there  was 
some  evidence  of  the  misBile  being  a  source  of  irritation ! 

^^  EigJUh.  Considering  carefully  the  condition  ""of  the 
President  during  the  entire  period  of  his  illness,  and  the 
facts  revealed  by  the  autopsy,  would  not  any  operation  for 
the  purposes  before  mentioned  have  placed  the  President's 
life  in  great  jeopardy,  and,  at  best,  have  hastened  the 
time  of  his  death  without  affording  any  signal  relief  ? 

^'  Nifith.  Was  the  treatment  of  the  case  as  presented 
proper,  and  did  it  or  not  prolong  his  life  to  the  utmost 
limit  ? 

^^  Tenth,  Was  the  mistaken  diagnosis  a  natural  result  of 
the  conditions  present,  and  to  have  developed  a  correct 
diagnosis  would  not  operative  procedures  have  ensued  ? 

"  Eleventh.  If  we  had  known  the  exact  course  and  lo- 
cality ^of  the  ball,  and  the  organs  injured  in  its  passage, 
should  the  treatment  have  been  modified  in  any  particu- 
lar. 

"  The  artistic  drawings  which  accompany  tliis  history 
will,  I  trust,  facilitate  its  study,  and  their  accurac}'  is 
attested  not  only  by  myself,  but  by  Prof.  Faneuil  D. 
Weisse,  M.  D.,  and  Dr.  George  F.  Shrady,  of  New  York, 
both  of  whom  visited  Washington,  on  my  inWtation,  to 
study  the  case,  and  make  thorough  and  pereonal  examina- 
tion of  the  specimens  preserved,  with  a  view  of  verifying 
the  facts  in  its  history. 

"  These  drawings  were  made  by  Mr.  Max  Colin,  of 
New  York,  who  came  to  Washington,  D.  C,  for  that 
purpose,  at  my  request. 

"They  very  satisfactorily  illustrate  the  point  of 
impact  and  course  of  the  ball,  and  the  pathological  condi- 
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ixoViA  which  f ollowed,  and  upon  which  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  were  based. 

"  I  dedire  to  say,  in  a  brief  review  of  the  leading  facts 
as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  case,  that  it  has  been  ap- 
parent to  the  medical  reader  that  my  prognosis  was  favor- 
able,  and  notwithstanding  the  mutations  I  augured  a 
successful  termination.     It  is  but  justicp  to  myself   to 
state  that  my  prognosis  was  based  on  a  lesion  of  minor 
importance.     Had   our  diagnosis  been   correct,  modern 
surgery  should   have  conducted   the  case  to  a  successful 
termination.     1  believe  the  medical  profession,  whom  I 
address,  will  bear  me  out  that  the  prognosis  was  correct  if 
the  diagnosis  had  been  also  correct.     I  was  not  always 
able,  during  the  progress  of  the  case,  to  account  for  many  of 
the  more  profound  symptoms,  and  yet  could  not  succeed  in 
learning  of  any  more  extensive  or  complicated  lesions  than 
were  first  suspected.      I    desire    to  make  the  inquiry 
whether  more  extensive    explorations  could  have  been 
safely  made,    or    whether    the   condition   pi-esented — a 
knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of  the  patient  to  the 
ass:issin,  the  character  of  the  missile,  and  the  condition 
of  the  lesion  and  symptoms*  which  follow — would  have 
directed  the  investigation   toward  the  actual  track  and 
lodgment  of  the  ball,  the  track  of  the  ball  presenting  a 
course  of  entrance  downward  and  foi*ward  to  the  point  of 
impingement  upon  the  eleventh  rib,  and  being  then  de- 
flected to  the  left  at  almost  a  right  angle,  passing  behind 
the  kidney,  perforating  the  inter\'ertebral  cartilage  and 
fii-st  lumbar   vertebrte  anterior  and    to  the  left  of  tlie 
kidney,  and  finding  its  lodgment  below  the  left  extremity 
(►f  the  pancreas,  wounding  in  its  track  the  splenic  artery. 
I  would  ask  if  any  known  instrument  Qr  means  of  exnlora- 
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lion  has  ever  beeu  presented  to  the  profession  capable  of 
tracing  before  the  death  of  said  patient  the  course  of  this 
'  bullet }  AIbo  whether  the  conditions  could  have  been 
improved  or  mitigated,  or  his  life  preserved  longer  by  any 
other  line  of  treatment ;  whether,  in  view  of  the  facts, 
modem  conservative  surgery  could  offer  anything  more 
for  the  comfort  or  recovery  of  the  illustrious  patient. 

^^  It  is  proper  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  most  ap* 
proved  antiseptic  dressings  were  used  during  the  entire 
progress  of  the  case." 

VII. 

A  CuBious  Record. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  daily  record  of  the 
pulse,  temperatui'e  and  respiration  of  President  Gai-field, 
from  July  2  to  September  19,  1881. 


PULSE. 

'       TEMPERATURE. 

RESPntVTION. 

DATiS. 

A*   3l« 

M. 

p.  M. 

A.  X. 

M. 

■   •  •  • 

p.  M. 

A.  X. 

X. 

P.M. 

July 

3 

■     •  « 

•    •    .    • 

120 

100 

30 

July 

4 

106 

110 

126 

99  !4 

100 

101.9 

19 

iM 

24 

Jnly 

5 

114 

no 

106 

U>0.5 

101 

100.9 

24 

2i 

24 

July 

6 

98 

100 

IW 

1    W.9 

K).7 

100.6 

23 

23 

23 

July 

1 

M 

100 

100 

I     99.1 

100.8 

100.2 

23 

23 

23 

July 

8 

\¥\ 

108 

108    1 

5*9, 3 

iOl  4 

101.3 

28 

24 

24 

July 

9 

100 

104 

108 

99.4 

101.2 

101.9 

d4 

22 

24 

July 

10 

1U6 

10-^ 

lOS 

100 

10).  5 

101.9 

2:i 

22 

24 

July 

n 

98 

106 

108    1 

99.2 

99.8 

102.8 

22 

24 

24 

J  lily 

Vi 

9»i 

100 

104    : 

,     99.6 

1(X).8 

102.4 

22 

2< 

21 

.  July 

13 

90 

94 

100 

98  J> 

10».).6 

101.6 

20 

\S!i 

24 

July 

14 

90 

9-4 

OS 

9'J.8 

98. 5 

101 

22 

22 

2:^ 

July 

15 

90 

U 

98 

98.5 

98.5 

1»X).4 

18 

18 

20 

July 

1« 

90 

94 

98 

98.5 

98.4 

100.2 

18 

18 

19 

July 

17 

90 

W 

98 

98.4 

98.5 

1«».2 

18 

IH 

20 

July 

18 

«     88 

98 

lO'J 

98.4 

9H.5 

100. 

18 

18 

21     ' 

July 

18 

W 

9-2 

9«5 

98.5 

98.5 

99.8 

18 

19 

19     ! 

July 

SO 

m 

98 

98 

98.4 

98.4 

99.6 

18 

18 

19     . 

Jnlv 

21 

W 

98 

90 

98.4 

95  4 

99.9 

18 

19 

19    ( 

July 

22 

88 

8sJ 

98 

98  4 

98.4 

100.2 

17 

18 

19    1 

July 

iSi 

W 

125 

US 

97.1 

101 

101.7 

19 

26 

25 

Jnly 

'^A 

98 

lis 

104     I 

98.4 

5J9.8 

99.2 

18 

2i 

23 

July 

S5 

96 

104 

110 

98.4 

08.4 

101.8 

18 

20 

84 

July 

26 

102 

106 

IM 

98.4 

9S  4 

100.7 

18 

10 

22 

July 

«7 

94 

90 

95 

93.4 

98.4 

98.6 

18 

18 

20 

790 
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DATS. 

PULSK. 

TEMPERATURE.      { 

RBSPIRATIOS. 

1 

A.  X. 

X. 

P.M. 

A.  X. 

X. 

P.  X. 

1 

A.X. 

X.. 

P.X. 

July   88 

92 

94 

104 

98.4 

98.5 

100.5 

18 

18 

80 

July   89 

92 

98 

98 

9H.4 

98.4 

100 

18 

19 

ffi 

July  ao 

92 

98 

104 

98.5 

98.5 

100 

18 

20 

20 

Jnly   81 

94 

100 

104 

06.4 

9S.5 

90 

18 

19 

90 

Aug.     1 

94 

100 

IM 

98.4 

98.4 

99  5 

18 

10 

20     1 

Aag.     2 

94 

99 

104 

98.4 

98.4 

100 

18 

19 

90 

Aug.     3 

96 

100 

102 

9H.4 

98.4 

9».4 

18 

19 

19    i 

Aug.    4 

90 

96 

102 

06.4 

98.4 

100.2 

18 

18 

10 

Aug.     6 

88 

98 

](» 

98.4 

98.4 

100.4 

18 

18 

19 

Ang.     6 

92 

100 

102 

98.4 

96.5 

101.8 

18 

10 

19 

Ang.     7 

96 

101 

104 

08.7 

100 

101.2 

18 

20 

80 

Aug.    8 

04 

104 

108 

08.4 

100.2 

101.9 

18 

20 

W 

Aitg.    9 

98 

104 

106 

99.8 

99.7 

101.9 

19 

19 

19 

Aug.  10 

104 

110 

108 

98.5 

98.6 

101 

19 

19 

19 

Ang.  11 

100 

102 

108 

98.6 

98.6 

101.2 

19 

19 

19 

Aug.  13 

100 

100 

lOS 

98.6 

99.3 

101.2 

19 

19 

19 

Aug.  18 

104 

102 

104 

100.8 

1».2 

100.7 

10 

18 

19 

Aug.  14 

100 

96 

108 

99.8 

99.8 

100.8 

18 

18 

19 

Aug.  15 

108 

118 

lao 

100.2 

99 

99.6 

20 

19 

2« 

Aug.   16 

110 

114 

120 

98.6 

•  98.3 

98.9 

18 

18 

19 

Aug.  17 

110 

112 

112 

98.3 

98.7 

98.8 

16 

18 

18 

Aug.  16 

104 

108 

108 

98.8 

98.4 

100 

17 

18 

18 

Aug.   19 

100 

106 

1U6 

98.4 

i)8.8 

100 

17 

17 

18 

Aug.  90 

98 

107 

110 

984 

984 

100.4 

18 

18 

19 

Aug.  21 

106 

108 

lOS 

9S.8 

09.4 

99.2 

18 

W> 

18 

^9 

Aug.  83 

104 

104 

110 

98.4 

98.4 

100.1 

18 

18 

19 

Aug.  23 

100 

104 

104 

98.4 

98.9 

99.2 

18 

18 

19 

Aug.  24 

100 

104 

106 

98.5 

99.2 

100.7 

17 

17 

19 

Aug.  85 

106 

112 

112 

98.5 

99.2 

99.8 

18 

19 

!'.» 

Aug.  26 

108 

118 

116 

99.1 

100 

99.9 

17 

18 

18 

Aug.  27 

120 

190 

114 

98.4 

99.6 

98.9 

22 

22 

22 

Aug.  88 

100 

104 

110 

93.4 

99.5 

99.7 

17 

18 

31) 

Aug.   29 

100 

106 

110 

96.5 

98.6 

100.5 

17 

18 

18 

Aug.  SO 

102 

116 

109 

98.5 

98.9 

99.5 

18 

18 

18 

Aug.  Z\ 

100 

95 

109 

98.4 

98.4 

98.6 

18 

17 

It* 

Sent.     1 

100 

108 

108 

98.4 

06.6- 

99.4 

17 

18 

18 

Sept.    2 

100 

108 

104 

98.4 

98.7 

99.2 

17 

18 

18 

Sept.    8 

104 

104 

108 

98.6 

98.4 

99.6 

18 

18 

18 

Sept.     4 

108 

106 

110 

98.4 

98.4 

99 

18 

18 

M 

Si^pt.     5 

102 

114 

108 

99.5 

99.5 

99.8 

18 

18 

19 

Sept.     6 

118 

110 

121 

«    a    •   • 

•  •  •  • 

101.6 

«  • 

■  • 

18 

Sept.     7 

106 

114 

108 

98.4 

98.4 

101 

18 

18 

18  . 

Sept.    8 

104 

94 

100 

98.7 

98.4 

99.1 

18 

17 

18 

Sept.     9 

100 

100 

100 

98.5 

98.4 

98.8 

17 

17 

18 

Sept.  10 

100 

100 

100 

99.4 

98.5 

96.7 

18 

18 

18 

Sept.  11 

10( 

110 

no 

98.8 

100 

106 

19 

20 

20 

Sept.  12 

100 

106 

100 

98.4 

99.2 

98.6 

18 

20 

18 

Sept.  13 

100 

100 

100 

99.4 

98  8 

98.4 

ao 

20 

29 

Sept.  14 

100 

104 

112 

98.4 

98.8 

99.2 

19 

20 

21 

Sept.  15 

100 

102 

104 

98.4 

98. 9 

99.2 

90 

21 

21 

Sept.  16 

104 

116 

104 

98.6 

998 

98.6 

21 

21 

82 

Sept.  17 

108 

130 

102 

99.8 

102 

98 

21 

24 

18 

Sept.  18 

102 

116 

103 

96 

100 

98.4 

18  i 

'   20 

90 

Sept.  19 

106 

104 

102 

98.8 

98.2 

98.4 

22 

20 

18 
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VIII.    . 

SoMB  OF  Gabfirld's  Notablb  W0BD8. 

The  following  utterances  of  General  Garfield  have 
been  selected  from  his  Public  Speeches  and  Private  Let- 
ters. , 

Nearer  to  Ood. 

There  are  times  in  the  history  of  nxen  and  nations, 
when  they  stand  so  near  the  veil  that  separates  mortals  and 
immortals,  time  from  eternity,  and  men  from  their  God, 
that  they  can  almost  hear  their  breathings  and  feel  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  of  the  infinite.  Through  such  a 
time  has  this  nation  passed.  When  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  brave  spirits  passed  from  the  field  of  honor 
through  that  thin  veil  to  the  presence  of  God,  and  when, 
at  last,  its  parting  folds  admitted  the  martyred  President 
to  the  company  of  the  dead  heroes  of  the  Bepublic,  the 
nation  stood  so  near  the  veil  that  the  whimpers  of  God 
were  heard  by  the  children  of  men. 

Or<Uwn  an  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Cal/nh  Decepime. 

Quiet  is  no  certain  pledge  of  permanence  and  safety. 
Trees  may  flourish  and  flowers  may  bloom  upon  the  quiet 
mountain  side,  while  silently  the  trickling  rain-drops  are 
filling  the  deep  cavern  behind  its  rocky  barriers,  which, 
by  and  by,  in  a  single  moment,  shall  hurl  to  wild  ruin  its 
treacherous  peace. 

Oration  at  Bavenna,  0.,  July  A,  1860. 
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The  txoo  great  Ooea7is, 

The  Atlantic  is  still  the  great  historic  sea.  Even  in  its 
sunken  wrecks  might  be  read  the  record  of  modem  na- 
tions. Who  shall  say  that  the  Pacific  will  not  yet  become 
the  great  historic  sea  of  the  future — the  vast  amphitheatre 
around  which  shall  sit  in  majesty  and  power  the  two 
Americas,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  chief  colonies  of  Europe. 
God  forbid  that  the  waters  of  oar  national  life  should  ever 
settle  to  the  dead  level  of  a  waveless  calm.  It  would  be  the 
stagnation  of  death,  the  ocean  grave  of  individual  liberty. 

Discernment  of  Character, 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  we  cannot  know  any 
man  thoroughly  well  wliile  he  is  in  perfect  health.  As 
the  ebb-tide  discloses  the  real  lines  of  the  shore  and  the 
Ix)d  of  the  sea,  so  feebleness,  sickness,  and  pain  bring  out 
the  real  character  of  a  man.  For  years  he  pushed  away 
the  hand  that  was  reaching  for  his  heart-strings,  and 
bravely  worked  on  until  the  last  hour.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  his  will  and  cheerful  courage  prolonged  his  life  many 
years. 

Oration  on  Congreatman  Starhooatktr. 

Education, 

A  finished  education  is  supposed  to  consist  mainly  of 
literary  culture.  The  story  of  the  forges  of  the  Cyclops, 
where  the  thunder!  f»lts  of  Jove  were  fashioned,  is  sup- 
posed to  adorn  elegant  scholarship  more  gracefully  than 
those  sturdy  truths  which  are  preac}nng  to  this  generation 
in  the  wonders  of  the  mine,  in  the  fire  of  the  furnace,  in 
the  clang  of  the  iron-mills,  and  the  other  innumerable  in- 
dustries which,  more  than  all  other  human  agencies,  have 
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made  oar  civilization  what  it  is,  and  are  destined  to 
achieve  wonders  yet  undreamed  of. 

Address  at  JSirom,  Jun4  14^  1B99. 

Our  Safeguard, 

Finally,  onr  great  hope  for  the  future,  our  great  safe- 
guard  against  danger,  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  and 
thorough  education  of  our  people,  and  in  the  virtue 
which  accompanies  such  education.  And  all  these  ele- 
mcnts  depend,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  intellectual 
and  moral  culture  of  the  young  men  who  go  out  from 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  From  the  stand-point 
of  this  general  culture  we  may  trustfully  encounter  the 
perils  that  assail  us.  Secure  against  dangers  from  abroad, 
united  at  home  by  the  stronger  tics  of  common  interest 
and  patriotic  pride,  holding  and  unifying  our  vast  terri- 
tory by  the  most  poteAt  forces  of  civilization,  relying 
upon  the  intelligent  strength  and  responsibility  of  each 
citizen,  and,  most  of  all,  upon  the  power  of  truth,  with- 
out undue  arrogance,  we  may  hope  that  in  the  centuries 
to  come  our  Republic  will  continue  to  live  and  hold  its 
high  place  among  the  nations  as 

*'  The  heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time.'' 

Address  at  Hudson  College. 

An  Interesting  Ohject. 

If  the  superior  beings  of  the  universe  would  look 
down  upon  the  world  to  find  the  most  interesting  object, 
it  would  be  the  unfinished,  unformed  character  of  young 
men,  or  of  young  women. 

JERrom  OcUegt^  M^^  1880. 
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The  Wrath  of  the  World. 

For  twenty-two  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
few  days,  I  have  been  in  the  public  service.  To-night  I 
am  a  private  citizen.  'To-morrow  I  shall  be  called  to 
assume  new  responsibilities,  and  on  the  day  after  the 
broadside  of  the  world's  wrath  will  strike.  It  will  strike 
hard.    1  know  it,  and  you  will  know  it. 

Clau  lyinner,  WatihingUm,  March  8, 1881. 

The  OoncUtion  of  Poverty. 

Poverty  is  uncomfortable,  as  I  can  testify  ;  but  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
young  man  is  to  be  tossed  overboard,  and  compelled  to 
sink  or  swim  for  himself.  In  all  my  acquaintance  I  never 
knew  a  man  to  be  drowned  who  was  worth  the  saving. 

Private  Ldter, 

Possibilities  of  a  Young  Man, 

I  have  not  so  far  left  the  coast  of  youth  to  travel 

inland  but  that  I  can  wery  well  remember  the  state  of 

young  manhood,  from  an  experience  in  it  of  some  years, 

and  there  is  nothing  to  me  in  this  world  so  inspiring  as 

the  possibilities  tluit  lie  locked  up  in  the  head  and  breast 

of  a  young  man.     The  hopes  that  lie  before  him,  the 

great  inspirations  above  him,  all  these  things,  with  the 

untried  pathway  of  life  opening  up  '.ts  difficulties  and 

dangers,  inspire  him  to  courage,  and  force,  and  work. 

Privats  Letter  written  at  Mentor, 

]^ort8  Wrongly  Directed. 

One-hali  of  the  time  which  is  now  almost  wholly 
wasted,   in  district    schools,  -  on    £nglish    grammar,  at- 
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tempted  at  too  early  an  age,  would  be  Bufficient  to  teach 
our  children  to  love  the  Republic,  and  to  become  its 
loyal  and  life-long  supporters. 

It  is  to  me  a  perpetual  wonder  that  any  child's  love  of 
knowledge  survives  the  outrages  of  the  school-house. 

That  man  will  be  a  benefactor  of  his  race  who  shall 
teach  us  how  to  manage  rightly  the  fiiBt  years  of  a  child's 


Sopefor  the  Nation. 

I  look  forward  with  joy  and  hope  to  the  day  when 
our  brave  people,  one  in  heart,  one  in  their  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  peace,  shall  s^e  that  the  dai'kness  through 
which  we  have  traveled  was  but  a  part  of  that  stem  but 
beneficent  discipline  by  which  the  great  Disposer  of  events 
has  been  leading  us  on  to  a  higher  and  nobler  national 
life. 

Symbol  of  the  Bimnees  of  the  Country. 

The  business  of  the  country  is  like  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  from  which  all  measurements  are  made  of  heights 
and  depths.  Though  tides  and  currents  may  for  a  time 
disturb,  and  tempests  vex  and  toss  its  surface,  still,  through 
calm  and  storm,  the  grand  level  rules  all  its  waves  and  lays 
its  measuring  lines  on  eveiy  shore.  So  the  business  of 
the  country,  which,  in  the  aggregated  demands  of  the 
people  for  exchange  of  values,  marks  the  ebb  and  flow, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  currents  of  trade,  and  forms  the 
base  line  from  which  to  measure  all  our  financial  legisla- 
lation,  is  the  only  safe  rule  by  which  the  volume  of  our 
currency  can  be  determined. 

EwM  qf  SepretentaUoeif  January  7,  1870. 
80 
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Public  Opinion,  and  Firumoe. 

That  man  makes  a  vital  miatake  who  judges  truth  in 
relation  to  financial  affairs  f rOm  the  changing  phases  of 
public  opinion.  He  might  as  well  stand  on  the  shore  of 
the  Baj  of  Fundy,  and  from  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  single 
tide  attempt  to  determine  the  general  lorel  of  tlie  sea,  as 
to  stand  upon  this  floor,  and  from  the  current  of  public 
opinion  on  any  one  debate,  judge  of  the  general  level  of 
the  public  mind.  It  is  only  when  long  spaces  along  the 
shore  of  the  sea  are  taken  into  account  that  the  grand 
level  is  found  from  which  the  heights  and  depths  are 
measured.  And  it  is  only  when  long  spaces  of  time  are 
considered  that  we  find  at  last  that  level  of  public  opinion 
which  we  call  the  general  judgment  of  mankind. 

An  Artificial  Gfiant, 

A  government  is  an  artificial  giant,  and  the  pow^  that 
moves  it  is  money-*-money  raised  by  taxation  and  distrib- 
uted to  the  various  parts  of  the  body  politic,  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  legislative  power. 

A  Note  of  Waminff. 

During  the  many  calm  years  of  the  century  our  pilots  have 
grown  careless  of  the  course.  The  master  of  a  vessel  sail- 
ing down  Lake  Ontario  has  the  whole  breadth  of  that  beau- 
tiful inland  sea  for  his  pathway.  But  when  his  ship  ar- 
rives at  the  chute  of  the  Lachine  there  is  but  one  pathway 
of  safety.  With  a  steady  hand,  a  clear  eye,  and  a  brave 
heart  he  points  his  prow  to  the  well-fixed  landmarks  on 
the  shore,  and,  with  death  on  either  hand,  makes  the 
plunge  and  shoots  ther  rapids  in  safety.    We  too  are  ap- 
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proaching  the  narrows,  and  we  hear  the  roar  of  the  angrj 
waters  below  and  the  muttering  of  the  sullen  thunder 
oTerhead.  TJnt^rrified  by  breakers  or  tempest,  let  us  steer 
onr  course  by  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers,  and  we  shall 
neither  sink  in  the  rapids  nor  compel  our  children  to  shoot 
Niagara  and  perish  in  the  whirlpool. 

Congress. 

Oongress  must  always  be  the  exponent  of  the  political 
character  and  culture  of  the  people,  and  if  the  next. cen- 
tennial does  not  find  us  a  great  nation  with  a  great  and 
worthy  Congress,  it  will  be  because  those  who  represent 
the  enterprise,  the  culture,  and  the  morality  of  the  nation  do 
not  aid  in  controlling  the  political  forces,  which  are  em- 
ployed to  select  the  men  who  shall  occupy  the  great  places 
of  trust  and  power. 

^*A  Owtury  in  C<mgre9Sy^^  Atlantic  Monthly ^  Aug.<^  1876. 

Behmd  Public  Life. 

Behind  this  public  life  lies  a  world  of  history,  of  quiet, 

beautiful,  home-life,  within  which  the  religious  opinions 

and  sentiments  are  manifested — a  world  of  afiectioR,  the 

features  of  which  are  rarely  brought  out  in  this  forum. 

OraUon  on  ike  death  of  Oongrestman  Starkweather. 

Impartial  Sniffrage. 

Laugh  as  we  may,  put  it  aside  as  a  jest  if  we  will, 
keep  it  out  of  Congress  or  political  campaigns,  still,  the 
woman  question  is  rising  in  our  horizon  larger  than  the 
size  of  a  man's  hand ;  and  some  solution,  ere  long,  that 
question  mast  find. 

Ai^^^rme  h^ore  Washinfften  BuMn^$$  CoQeffe. 
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Concerning  Findncial  Subjects. 

Men's  first  opinions  are  almost  always  wrong  in  re- 
gard to  them,  as  they  are  in  regard  to  astronomy,  and  he 
who  reads  the  tnitlis  that  lie  deepest,  is  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  tabooed  for  a  madman. 

PrivaU  JaUwt,  Dec.  15,  1867. 

An  uncertain  currency  that  goes  up  and  down,  hits  the 
laborer,  and  hits  him  hard.    It  helps  him  last  and  hurts 

him  first. 

* 

Dwvne  JRight. 

We  have  happily  escaped  the  dogma  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  Let  us  not  fall  into  the  equally  pernicious 
error  that  multitude  is  divine  because  it  is  a  multitude. 

Stnict/ure  of  Society, 

There  is  no  horizontal  stratification  of  society  in  this 
country  like  the  rocks  in  the  earth,  that  hold  one  class 
down  below  f orevermore,  and  let  another  come  to  the  sur- 
face to  stay  there  forever.  Our  stratification  is  like  the 
ocean,  where  every  individual  drop  is  free  to  move,  and 
where  from  the  sternest  depths  of  the  mighty  deep  any 
drop  may  come  up  to  glitter  on  the  highest  wave  that 
rolls. 

A  notable  Dcmger  in  Politics. 

The  most  alarming  feature  of  our  situation  is  the  fact 
that  so  many  citizens  of  high  character  and  solid  judgment 
pay  but  little  attention  to  the  sources  of  political  power,  to 
the  selection  of  those  who  shall  make  their  laws.  The  clergy, 
the  faculties  of  colleges,  and  many  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  community,  never  attend  the  township  caucus, 
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the  dty  primaries,  or  the  county  conventions ;  but  they 
allow  the  less  intelligent  and  the  more  selfish  and  comxpt 
members  of  the  community  to  make  the  slates  and  ^^  run 
the  machine  ''  of  politics.  They  wait  until  the  machine 
has  done  it»  work,  and  then,  in  surprise  and  horror  at  the 
ignorance  and  corruption  in  public  o£5ce,  sigh  for  the  re* 
turn  of  that  mythical  period  called  the  '^  better  and  purer 
days  of  the  Bepublic^' 

^^A  Gentry  in  Chngrest,''  AUarUio  MonMy^  July,  1877. 

Absolute  Power. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  our  fathers  to  lodge  absolute 
power  nowhere ;  to  leave  each  department  independent 
within  its  own  sphere ;  yet,  in  every  case,  responsible  for 
the  exercise  of  its  discretion. 

AUarUie  Monthly, 

A  Great  Virtue. 

If  I  were  to  state  to-day  the  single  quality  that  appears 
to  me  most  admirable  among  the  fathers  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  I  should  say  it  was  this :  that  amidst  all  the  passions 
of  war,  waged  against  a  perfidious  enemy  from  beyond 
the  sea,  aided  by  a  savage  enemy  on  our  own  shores,  our 
fathers  exhibited  so  wonderful  a  restraint,  so  great  a  care 
to  observe  the  forms  of  law,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  to  preserve  all  those  great  rights  that  had  come 
down  to  them  from  the  common  law,  so  that  when  they 
had  achieved  their  independence  they  were  still  a  law-abid- 
ing people. 

Speech  accepting  ths  SUUues  of  Winthrop  and  Adame. 

Vduntary  JSnterpriee. 
There  is  another  force  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
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State  and  the  local  governmenta.  It  is  the  force  of 
private  voluiitaiy  enterprise,  that  force  which  has  built  np 
the  multitude  of  private  Bchools,  academies,  and  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States,  not  always  wisely,  but 
always  with  enthusiasm  and  wonderful  energy. 

Eouse  of  Bepr€wnUUiM$y  FA.  6,  187t. 

A  Popvlaa*  Bigkt. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  American  people  to  know  the 
necessities  of  the  Republic  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
make  sacrifices  for  it 

Commerce  and  Indxist/ry, 

Commerce  links  all  mankind  in  one  common  brother- 
hood of  mutual  dependence  and  interests,  and  thus  creates 
that  unity  of  our  race  which  makes  the  resources  of  all^ 
the  property  of  each  and  every  member. 

Wherever  a  ship  plows  the  sea,  or  a  plow  furrows  the 
field ;  wherever  a  mine  yields  its  treasure ;  wherever  a 
ship  or  a  railroad  train  carries  freight  to  market ;  wher- 
ever the  smoke  of  the  furnace  rises,  or  the  clang  of  the 
loom  resounds ;  even  in   the  lonely  garret  where  the 

seamstress  plies  her  busy  needle, — there  is  industry. 

Rwm  of  JUfprtmitaJtAt^  AprU  1,  1870. 

HaUroada. 

Imagine  if  you  can  what  would  happen  if  to-morrow 
morning  the  railway  locomotive  and  its  corollary,  the  tele- 
graph, were  blotted  from  the  earth.  To  what  humble 
proportions  mankind  would  be  compelled  to  scale  do^vn 
the  great  enterprises  they  are  now  pushing  forward  with 
such  ease. 
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Iteign  of  L(wo. 

The  aflBertion  of  the  reign  of  law  has  been  etnbbomly 
resisted  at  every  step.  The  divinities  of  heathen  super- 
stition still  linger  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  faith  of 
the  ignorant ;  and  even  many  intelligent  men  shrink  from 
the  contemplation  of  one  supreme  will  acting  regularly, 
not  fatuitously,  through  laws  beautiful  and  simple,  rather 
than  through  a  fitful  and  capricious  Providence. 

Truth. 

Truth  is  so  related  and  corelated  that  no  department 
of  her  realm  is  wholly  isolated. 

Truth  is  the  food  of  the  human  spirit,  which  could 
not  grow  in  its  majestic  proportions  without  clearer  and 
.  more  truthful  views  of  God  and  his  universe. 

The  Value  qf  Victory. 

Victory  is  worth  nothing  except  for  the  fruits  that 
are  under  it,  in  it,  and  above  it. 

Neu>  York,  Auguit  tth^  1860. 

Power. 

Power  exhibits  itself  under  two  distinct  forms — 
Strength  and  force, — each  possessing  peculiar  qualities 
and  each  perfect  in  its  own  sphere.  Strength  is  typified 
by  the  oak,  the  rock,  the  mountain.  Force  embodies 
itself  in  the  cataract,  the  tempest  and  the  thunder-bolt. 

What  Most  Men  Deei/re. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  thoughtful,  intelligent 
m^n  would  be  glad,  if  he  could^  to  be  on  the  right  side^ 
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believing  that  in  the  long  run  the  right  side  will  be  the 
fitrong  side. 

Cleveland,  October  11,  1879. 

A  LavdoUhlU  Endeamor. 

I  am  trying  to  do  two  things  :  dare  to  be  a  radical, 
and  not  be  a  fool,  which,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  exhibi- 
tionsaroond  me,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty. 

FrUfoU  L$tUr,  Jan.  \,  1887. 

A  Dread. 

I  must  do  something  to  keep  my  thoughts  fresh  and 
growing.  I  dread  nothing  so  much  as  falling  into  a  rut, 
and  feeling  myself  becoming  u.  f ossiL 

Prifiate  LeUer,  /uly  11,  1868. 

X 

A  Noble  SerUiment 

I  would  rather  be  defeated  than  make  capital  out  of 
my  religion. 

Remark  at  Chatauqua>f  Augtut  8,  1880. 

Chow  Old  ChaoefvUy. 

You  and  I  are  now  nearly  in  middle  age,  and  hare 
not  yet  become. soured  and  shriveled  with  the  wear  and 
tear  of  life.  Let  us  pray  to  be  deliyered  from  that  eon- 
dition  where  life  and  nature  have  no  fresh,  sweet  sensa- 
tions for  us. 

Private  Letter  to  Mr.  Hinedale^  December  81,  1872. 

If  wrinkles  must  be  written  upon    our  brows,  let 

them  not  be  written  upon  the  heart.    The  spirit  shoidd 

not  grow  old. 

Letter  to  Colond  Soekwell^  on  reointing  WiUiamt  CoUege^ 
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Vprighteou8ne88. 

It  iB  not  enough  for  one  to  know  that  his  heart  and 

motiyes  have  been  pure  and  true,  if  he  is  not  sure  but 

that  good  men  here  and  there,  who  do  not  know  him, 

will  set  him  down  among  the  lowest  men  of  doubtful 

mordity. 

Focls  not  AU  Dead.  ^ 

There  are  always  a  few  who  believe  in  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle  and  the  perpetual  motion.  The  gods  of 
Greece  were  discrowned  and  disowned  by  the  civilized 
world  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and  yet  within  the  last 
generation  an  eminent  English  scholar  attested  his  love 
for  classical  'learning,  and  his  devotion  to  the  Greek 
mythology,  by  actually  sacrificing  a  bull  to  Jupiter  in  the 
back^parlor  of  his  house  in  London. 

Conduct  in  Public  Life. 

I  have  always  said  that  my  whole  public  life  was  an 
experiment  to  determine  whether  an  intelligent  people 
would  BUBtain  a  man  in  acting  sensibly  on  each  proposition 
that  arose,  and  in  doing  nothing  for  mere  show  or  for 
demagogical  effect.  I  do  not  now  remember  that  I  ever 
cast  a  vote  of  that  latter  sort. 

Private  iMer^  April  4,  1878. 

Unsettled  Questions. 

It  has  been  said  that  unsettled  questions  have  no  pity 
for  the  repose  of  nations.  It  should  be  said,  with  the  ut- 
most emphafis,  that  this  question  of  suffrage  will  never 
give  Tepose  or  safety  to  the  nation  imtil  each  State  within 
its  own  jurisdiction  makes  and  keeps  the  ballot  free  and 

pure  by  the  strong  sanctions  of  the  law.      # 

Oration  at  BavennOy  0.,  Jul^f  4,  1860. 
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Independent  JmmfudAsm. 

I  hold  it  equally  necessary  to  liberty  and  good  govern- 
ment that  the  press  should  comment  with  the  utmost  froe- 
dom  upon  public  acts  and  opinions  of  all  men  who  hold 
positions  of  public  trust.  Pnd. 

Perpetual  Conflict. 

For  the  noblest  man  that  lives  there  still  remains  a. 
conflict 

Prvvate  Jvdgmewt. 

The  right  of  private  judgment  is  absolute  in  every 
American  citizen. 

The  Oround  of  Hopefvlnese. 

Fellow-citizens!  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  Him !  His  pavilion  is  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds 
of  the  skies  t  Justice  and  judgment  are  the  establishment 
of  His  throne !  Mercy  and  truth  shall  go  before  His  face ! 
Fellow-citizens  I  God  reigns  and  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington stf II  lives  I 

Spetck  in  New  York  on  the  awuiiruUian  of  I^eHdeni  Lweohu 

An  Advance. 

We  no  longer  attribute  the  untimely  death  of  infants 
to  the  sin  of  Adam^  but  to  bad  nursing  and  ignorance. 

im. 

Predictions. 

We  no  Ipiiger  hope  to  predict  the  career  and  destiny 
of  a  human  being  by  studying  the  cqnjunction  of  the 
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planets  that  presided  at  his  birth.  We  study  rather  tho 
kwB  of  life  within  him  and  the  elements  and  f oroes  of  na- 
ture and  society  aroond  him.  Ilnd. 

Power  of  the  Printing  Preee. 

The  printing  press  is  without  doubt  the  most  powerful 
weapon  with  which  man  has  ever  armed  himself  for  the 
fight  against  ignorance  and  oppression.  But  it  was  not 
free  bom.  It  was  invented  at  a  period  when  all  the  func- 
tions of  government  were  most  widely  sepai*ated  from  the 
people^  when  secrecy,  diplomacy,  and  intrigue  were  the 
chief  elements  of  statesmanship. 

Addren  btfore  the  Ohio  Editorial  AuodaUon^  July  11,1878. 

Qod  and  M<m  in  History. 

Theologians  in  all  ages  have  looked  out  admiringly 
upon  the  material  universe  and  from  its  inanimate  exis- 
tences demonstrated  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
God ;  but  we  know  of  no  one  who  has  demonstrated  the 
same  attributes  from  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

WomamU  Wcmt. 

At  present,  the  most  valuable  gift  which  can  be  bestowed 
on  woman  is  something  to  do,  which  they  can  do  well  and 
worthily,  and  thereby  maintain  themselves. 

Oration  he/are  the  Wa$hingt<m  BuHness  OoUegey  Jan,  29,  1869. 

The  Oovemment  cmd  JEchicaUon. 

'  The  stork  is  a  sacred  bird  in  Holland,  and  is  protected 
by  her  laws,  because  it  destroys  those  insects  which  would 
undermine  the  dikes,  and  let  the  sea  again  overwhelm 
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the  rich  fields  of  the  Netherlands.  Shall  this  govemmeDt 
do  nothing  to  foeter  and  strengthen  those  educational 
agencies  which  alone  can  shield  the  coming  generation 
from  ignorance  and  vice,  and  make  it  the  impr^nable 
bulwark  of  liberty  and  law  ? 

Houte  0f  E^preBentatitety  Jan,  8»  1806. 

Thoughts  071  JRob^rt  Bums. 

To  appreciate  the  genius  and  achievements  of  Robert 
•Bums,  it  is  fitting  to  compare  him  with  others  who  have 
been  eminent  in  the  same  field.  In  the  highest  class  of 
lyric  poetry  their  names  stand  eminent.  Their  field  covers 
eighteen  centuries  of  time,  and  the  three  names  are  Horace, 
Beranger,  and  Burns.  It  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
fact,  that  each  of  these  sprang  from  the  humble  walks  of 
life.    Each  may  be  described  as  one — 

''  Who  begt  a  brother  of  the  earth, 
To  give  him.  leave  to  toil. " 

and  each  proved  by  his  life  and  achievements  that,  how- 
ever hard  the  lot  of  poverty,  "  a  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that." 

A  great  writer  has  said  that  it  took  the  age  forty  years  to 
catch  Burns,  so  far  was  he  in  advance  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
tiities.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  power  he 
exhibited.  We  are  apt  to  be  misled  when  we  seek  to  find 
the  ctCaoe  of  greatness  in  the  schools  and  universities  alone." 
There  is  no  necessary  conflict  between  nature  and  art.  In 
the  highest  and  best  sense  art  is  as  natural  as  nature.  We 
do  not  wonder  at  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  rose,  although 
we  may  not  understand  the  mysteries  by  which  its  deli- 
cate petals  are  fashioned  and  fed  out  of  the  grosser  ele- 
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meutB  of  earth.  We  do  aot  wonder  at  the  perfection  of 
the  roae,  becaoae  Ood  is  the  artbt.  When  He  iaahioned 
the  germ  of  the  rose-tree  He  made  poBsible  the  beantiee  of 
its  flower.  The  earth  and  air  and  sunshine  conspired  to 
unfold  and  adorn  it — to  tint  and  crown  it  with  peerless 
beauty. .  When  the  Divine  Artist  would  produce  a  poem. 
He  plants  a  germ  of  it  in  a  human  soul,  and  out  of  that 
soul  the  poem  springs  and  grows  as  from  the  rose-tree  the 
rose. 

Bums  was  a  child  of  nature.  He  lived  dose  to  her 
beating  heart,  and  all  the  rich  and  deep  sympathies  of  life 
glowed  and  lived  in  his  heart.  The  beauties  of  earth,  air 
and  sky  filled  and  transfigured  him. 

'*  He  did  but  dog  because  he  must, 
And  piped  but  as  the  linnetB  sing." 

With  the  light  of  his  genius  he  glorified  '^  the  banks 
and  braes  "  of  his  native  land,  and,  speaking  for  the  uni- 
versal human  heart,  has  set  its  sweetest  thought  to  mu- 
sic,-^ 

'*  Whose  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  forever  and  forever." 

Oration  en  the  Annivenary  of  Bums^i  Death. 

The  Mount  of  Discovery. 

To  every  man  of  great  original  power,  there  comes,  in 
early  youth,  a  moment  of  sudden  discovery — of  self-recog- 
nition— ^when  his  own  nature  is  revealed  to  himself,  when 
he  catches,  for  the  first  time,  a  strain  of  that  immortal 
song  to  which  his  own  spirit  answers,  and  which  becomes 
thenceforth  and  forever  the  inspiration  of  his  life — 

^'like  noble  music  unto  noble  words." 
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Zabor  <md  Zeffialatian. 

When  we  recognize  the  fact  that  artisans  and  their  pro- 
dncts  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  oar  oonntry,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  is  no  dweller  in  the  humblest  cottage  on 
onr  remotest  frontier  who  has  not  a  deep  personal  inter* 
est  in  the  legislation  that  shall  promote  these  great 
national  industries. 

Washington? a  Swpenor  Judgment, 

Hamilton  was  the  master  of  a  brilliant  style,  dear  and 
bold  in  conception,  and  decisive  in  execution.  Jeffersoa 
was  profoundly  imbued  with  a  philosophic  spirit,  could 
formulate  the  aspirations  of  a  brave  and  free  people  in  all 
the  graces  of  powerful  rhetoric ;  and  other  master-minds 
of  that  period  added  their  great  and  valuable  contributions 
to  the  common  stock ;  but,  whether  in  the  catnp  or  in  the 
cabinet,  the  quality  that  rose  above  all  the  other  great 
gifts  of  that  period  was  the  comprehensive  and  unerring 
judgment  of  Washington.  It  was  that  all-embracing 
sense,  that  calmness  of  solid  judgment,  that  made  him 
easily  chief.  Not  only  the  first  of  his  age,  but  foremost 
^'  in  the  foremost  files  of  time." 

Theory  of  Lano. 

Our  theory  of  law  is  free  consent.  That  is  the  granite 
foundation  of  our  whole  superstructarc.  Nothing  in  the 
Republic  can  be  law  without  consent, — the  free  consent 
of  the  House  ;  the  free  consent  of  the  Senate ;  the  free 
consent  of  the  Executive ;  or,  if  he  refuse  it,  the  free  con- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  th^se  bodies. 

BaOfta  aestian,  Mwxh  dO,  1879. 
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Modem  FeudaUtm. 

The  consolidation  of  our  great  industrial  and  commer- 
cial companies,  the  power  thej  wield,  and  the  relations 
thej  sustain  to  the  State  and  to  the  industry  of  the 
people,  do  not  fall  far  short  of  Fourier's  definition  of 
commercial  or  industrial  feudalism.  The  modem  barons, 
more  powerful  than  their  military  prototypes,  own  our 
greatest  highways,  levy  tribute  at  will  upon  all  our  vast 
industries.  And,  as  the  old  feudalism  was  finally  con- 
trolled and  subordinated  only  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  kings  and  the  people  of  the  free  cities  and  towns,  so 
our  modem  feudalism  can  be  subordinated  to  the  public 
good  only  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  acting  through 
their  governments  by  wise  and  judt  laws. 

GpteeK  on  the  BioMroad  PrMem,  June  22,  1874. 

Power  of  an  American  Citizen. 

In  the  Old  World,  under  the  despotism  of  Europe, 
the  masses  of  ignorant  men,  mere  inert  masses,  are  moved 
upon  and  controlled  by  the  intelligent  and  cultivated 
aristocracy.  But  in  this  Eepublic,  where  the  government 
rests  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  every  man  has  an  active 
power  for  good  and  evil,  and  the  great  question  is,  will  he 
think  rightly  or  wrongly  ? 

H^fue  of  BepreeerUabkee^  June  8,  1860. 

Stateemanship. 

For  all  the  great  professions  known  among  Americans 
special  training-schools  have  been  established  or  encouraged 
by  law  except  for  that  of  statesmanship.  And  yet  no 
profession  requires  for  its  successful  pursuit  a  wider  range 
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of  general  and  special  knowledge  in  a  more  thorongh  and 
varied  culture. 

Death  ^f  0.  p.  JtfbrtOA,  Jan.  18,  1878. 

StateBmanflhip  consistB  rather  in  remoTing  eaufles  than 
in  punishing  or  evading  results.  Statistical  scienoe  is  in- 
dispensable to  modem  statesmanship.  In  legislation,  as 
in  physical  science,  it  is  beginning  to  be  understood  that 
we  can  control  terrestrial  forces  only  by  obeying  their 
laws.  The  legislator  must  formulate  in  his  statutes  not 
only  the  nationid  will,  but  also  those  great  laws  of  flodal 
life  revealed  by  statisticB. 

A  Cau&e  of  (hrruption. 

There  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  form  of  corruption  or 
public  wrong  that  does  not  at  last  present  itself  at  the 
cashier's  desk  and  demand  money.  The  legislature,  there- 
fore,  that  stands  at  the  cashier'^  desk  and  watches  with  its 
Argus  eyes  the  demands  for  payment  over  the  counter  is 
most  eertain  to  see  all  the  forms  of  public  rascality. 
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Tbial  of  the  AssASsnr. 

This  trial  of  Charles  Ouitean,  the  assassin  of  Preside&t 
Garfield,  was  begnir  at  the  National  Capital,  in  the  Sa- 
preme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia^  before  Judge 
Coz,  on  Monday,  NoTember  15,  1881.  Guiteau  had  been 
imprisoned  in  Washington  since  the  day  when  he  shot 
the  President,  Jnly  2,  1881.  He  had  been  indicted  of 
wilful  murder  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  District ;  had  been 
arraigned  before  the  court ;  the  act  of  shooting  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  prisoner  had  been  acknowledged,  and  he  had 
pleaded  irresponsibility  for  the  awful  crime  which  he  had 
committed  by  asserting  that  he  was  inspired  and  directed 
by  the  Deity  to  perform  the  deed,  and  had  therefore 
jeased  to  have  control  of  his  will  and  his  actions. 

The  only  defense  that  could  be  made  for  the  prisoner 
in  palliation  for  the  crime  was  that  of  insanity,  tempo- 
rary or  permanent,  and  consequently  his  irresponsibility. 
This,  then,  was  the  only  plea  that  was  made  in  Guiteau's 
defense  on  the  trial ;  and  the  real  question  for  the  jury 
to  decide  was  whether,  at  the  time  the  prisoner  committed 
the  deed,  he  was  sane  or  insane. 

The  incidents  attending  the  trial  of  the  assassin  of  the 
President  made  that  trial  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
found  recorded  in  criminal  history.  The  exalted  public 
station  occupied  by  the  victim,  and  his  grand  character 
as  a  man,  a  citizen  and  a  statesman,  caused  this  trial  to 
excite  a  wide-spread  interest  in  its  progress  and  its  result, 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  interest  was  heightened  by  the 
deportment  of  the  prisoner  throughout  the  long  trial, 
which  was  defianti  impertinent^  sometimes  almost  bla^* 
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phemou8|  and  often  vulgar.  He  continually  exhibited  an 
irrepreeeible  egotism  and  freqnent  levity,  which  seemed, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  betray  the  workings  of  '*  a 
mind  diseased  ;''  and  yet  he  showed  an  acuteness  of  in- 
tellect and  logical  thoughts  in  expressions  which  forbade 
a  belief  that  he  was  morally  irresponsible  for  hia  words 
and  actions.  Throughout  the  whole  trial  he  seemed  anx- 
ious to  impress  the  minds  of  the  jury  with  a  couyietion 
that  he  was  insane,  but  he  overacted  simulated  insanity, 
and  failed. 

Oeorge  Scoville,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Chicago,  whoee 
wife  is  a  sister  of  Ouiteau,  undertook  the  management  of 
the  defense.  It  was  a  most  unpleasant  task  for  him,  and 
he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  public.  He  applied  to  sev- 
eral lawyers  to  assist  him,  and  finally  obtained  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Robinson  of  the  District,  who  was  alleged  to 
be  expert  in  criminal  cases.  For  six  weeks  Mr.  Scoville 
was  in  ^Washington  preparing  for  the  trial.  He  obtained 
an  order  from  the  court  permitting  him  to  summon 
twenty  witnesses  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  So 
early  as  the  beginning  of  November,  a  fortnight  before 
the  trial  was  begun,  he  caused  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
issue  subpcenas  for  the  following  named  persons  : 

Mrs.  Augustus  Parker,  James  G.  Kiernan,  Oeorge  T. 
Burroughs,  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Scoville  (sister  of  Ouiteau), 
and  J.  Lewis  Lee,  of  Chicago  ;  also  C.  S.  Josleyn,  of  the 
Oneida  community,  of  which  Ouiteau  had  been  a  mem- 
ber ;  Everett  0.  Foss,  of  Dover/  New  Hampshire  ;  John 
A.  Rice,  of  Merlin,  Wisconsin ;  Dr.  Edward  0.  Spitska, 
of  New  York,  and  Harmon  B.  Amerling,  of  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania.  , 

The  court  convened  for  the  trial  of  Ouiteau  was 
opened  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  Court  House 
of  the  district  of  Columbia,  in  Washington.  The  court- 
room was  filled  with  spectators  an  hour  before  that  time. 
Apprehending  some  hostile  demonstration  from  a  crowd 
that  might  assemble  in  the  street,  the  judge  had  ordered 
the  prisoner  to  be  taken  from  the  jail  to  the  prisonem' 
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room  in  the  court-house  afc  eight  o'clock.  Ouiteau  was 
conveyed  to  the  place  of  trial  in  the  prison  van,  escorted 
by  f onr  mounted  policemen,  two  in  front  and  two  in  the 
rear,  and  four  policemen  riding  on  the  venicle.  A  large 
number  of  special  ofBcers  had  been  appointed  to  protect 
the  prisoner  from  the  interference  of  the  populace,  for 
the  public  indignation  against  Ouiteau  was  intense. 
These  formed  lines  through  which  he  was  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

Judge  Cox  entered  the  court-room  about  ten  o'clock, 
^en  the  crier  declared  the  court  to  be  opened.  The 
marshal  and  his  deputies  brought  the  prisoner  into  the 
room,  when  he  was  relieved  of  his  hand-cuffs  and  took  a 
seat  by  the  side  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  ScoviUe.  One  of  his 
first  movements  was  to  thrust  his  hand  into  one  of  bis 
pockets  and  take  out  a  roll  of  paper,  which  Mr.  Scoville 
ordered  him  to  put  back. 

The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  District-Attorney 
Gorkhill,  assisted  by  able  counsel.  He  stated  that  the  gov- 
emmtot  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the  trial,  when  Mr. 
Bobinson,  Mr.  Scoville's  associate^  arose  and  asked  the 
court  for  a  postponement  of  the  trial  until  he  should  ob- 
tain the  decision  of  an  eminent  member  of  the  District 
bar,  whom  he  had  asked  to  become  associated  with  him 
in  the  case,  for  with  such  an  unexpected  array  of  counsel 
opposed  to  him  he  did  not  feel  competent  to  conduct  the 
defense  successfully,  without  more  assistance.  This  ap- 
plication produced  a  scene  in  court  which  was  frequently 
imitated  during  the  long  trial. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bobinson  sat  down  the  prisoner  rose  in 
an  excited  manner  and  addressed  the  Court.  He  claimed 
the  privilege  of  a  regularly  licensed  lawyer  (which  he  was), 
to  act  as  his  own  counsel  and  conduct  his  own  case.  He 
said  he  wished  to  be  heard.  In  vain  Scoville  tried  to  keep 
him  quiet ;  he  was  irrepressible.  He  stated  that  he  was 
not  aware  that  Bobinson  intended  to  ask  for  a  postpone* 
ment,  and  he  desired  to  be  beard  in  his  own  defense. 

The  court  stated  that  it  was  not  then  the  proper  time 
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to  enter  upon  the  defense,  when  the  prisoner,  much  ex- 
cited, said : 

''  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  want  further  time. 
We  are  ready  to  try  this  case  now.''  To  a  deputy  mar- 
shal who  tried  to  restrain  him,  the  prisoner  said  angrily, 
"  Will  you  be  quiet  ?" 

Mr.  Bobinson  then  made  an  affidayit  to  the  effect  that 
a  postponement  was  necessary  not  only  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  certain  witnesses,  but  to  procure  associate 
counsel.  ''  In  asking  for  this  assignment  of  counsel,''  he 
said,  **  it  will  be  obyious  as  soon  as  I  haTegiyen  the  name 
of  the  gentleman,  that  I  am  asking  for  an  auxiliary  which 
will  be  accepted  by  this  community  as  a  guarantee  (I 
trust  I  may  say  as  an  additional  guarantee)  of  the  char- 
acter and  integrity  6f  this  defense." 

Mr.  Scoyille  was  surprised.  This,  he  said,  was  the 
first  intimation  from  his  associate  that  a  postponepient 
was  desirable.  He  had  not  heard  the  name  of  the  lawyer 
which  Bobinson  proposed  to  associate  with  them,  nor  had 
he  seen  the  affidayit ;  he  therefore  objected  to  any  further 
proceedings  in  that  direction  without  his  consent.  He 
had  been  in  Washington,  he  said,  six  weeks  preparing  for 
the  defense  of  the  prisoner ;  had  undertaken  in  good  faith 
to  prepare  for  that  defense ;  had  summoned  his  witnesses, 
and  belieyed  that  with  his  associate  counsel  (Bobinson), 
they  might  safely  proceed  with  the  trial.  He  desired  no 
concealments,  and  declared  that  if  he  was  not  to  be  in- 
formed by  his  associate  of  important  action  which  he 
might  propose  to  take,  he  preferred  to  withdraw  from  the 
case.  '^  Unless  the  defense  can  go  on  harmoniously,"  he 
said,  "I  will  withdraw."  (The  matter  was  amicably  set- 
tled iu  a  day  or  two.) 

Ouiteau  now  sprang  to  his  feet,  in  spite  of  the  deputy 
marshals,  and  exclaimed : 

''I  indorse  every  word  of  that;  and  I  tell  Mr.  Bobin- 
son that  if  he  does  not  do  this  thing  just  as  I  want  it 
done,  he  can  get  out  of  the  case.    That's  short" 

Bobinson  rose  to  speak,  when  Ouiteau  said ; 
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'^I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  speeches  of  Mr. 
Bobinson  :  I  want  him  to  get  oat  of  this  case/' 

Again,  when  Bobinson  attempted  to  speak,  Onitean, 
escaping  from  the  grasp  of  the  deputies,  cried  out : 

^'I  do  not  want  Mr.  Robinson  to  act  as  my  counsel.  I 
want  to  say  emphatically  that  Mr.  Robinson  came  into 
this  case  without  my  consent.  I  know  nothing  about  him, 
and  I  do  not  like  the  way  he  talks.  I  ask  him  peremptorily 
to  retire.  I  expect  at  some  time  to  have  money  to  employ 
any  <$ounsel  that  I  please.  - 1  am  not  a  beggar  nor  a  pauper; 
I  will  not  have  Robinson  in  the  case.'' 

The  court  decided  that  as  the  prisoner  and  his  rela- 
tions desired  it  the  trial' should  proceed  then,  and  that, 
after  a  jury  should  be  impanelled  and  qualified,  if  Mr. 
Roibinson  needed  more  time  to  prepare  his  case  he  would 
allow  it.  The  court  then  said,  **  Let  the  case  commence 
to-day." 

During  these  proceedings  the  restless  prisoner  contin- 
ually interfered  by  remarks  made  under  great  excitement, 
untU  the  judge  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  be  quiet,  when 
he  obeyed.  The  jury  panel  were  sworn,  when  the  defense, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  challenge,  caused  the  panel 
to  be  exhausted  when  fire  jurors  had  been  accepted  and 
qualified. 

At  this  point  the  prisoner  again  rose  and  informed  the 
court  that  he  would  like  to  make  a  speech  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  court  ordered  him  to  sit  down.  Guiteau 
then  handed  the  manuscript  of  his  speech,  which  he  in- 
tended to  read,  to  a  newspaper  reporter,  who  was  called 
back  and  compelled  by  Mr.  Scoville  to  return  it.  The 
prisoner  angrily  declared  that  he  was  yet  his  own  master 
and  not  under  the  control  of  bis  counsel,  that  he  knew  the 
law  himself,  and  that  when  he  wanted  counsel  he  would 
ask  for  it.  This  exciting  episode  finished  the  first  day's 
proceedings  of  this  remarkable  trial,  and  gaye  a  foretaste 
of  the  temper  of  the  assassin.  His  suppressed  address, 
which  mysteriously  appeared  in  the  newspapers  the  oext 
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ASkjf  revealed  the  basis  upon  which  he  would  rest  his 
defense. 

In  that  address  the  prisoner  declared  that  it  was  absurd 
to  charge  him  with  the  crime  of  killing  the  President,  be- 
cause he  ^'  died  from  malpractice/'  and  the  doctors  ought 
to  be  indicted  for  murdering  him ;  that  the  removal  of  the 
President  was  a  special  proyidenoe  :  that  he  was  doing 
harm  to  the  Republic,  and  the  Lord  and  himself  (Ouiteau) 
took  the  responsibility  of  putting  an  end  to  his  career ; 
that  the  break  in  the  Bepublican  party  was  portentous  of 
another  civil  war,  and  that  the  Lord,  wishing  to  prevent 
it,  inspired  him  (Ouiteau)  to  execute  his  will  in  preference 
to  any  one  else  because  he  had  the  brains  and  nerve  to  do 
the  work;  for  the  *^  Lord  never  employs  incompetent  per- 
sons in  his  service." 

Ouiteau  then  touched  lightly  upon  his  own  life  career; 
spoke  of  his  father's  evident  insanity  in  favoring  the 
Oneida  Community,  whose  founder  he  terribly  scourged; 
declared  that  insanity  was  an  aflEiiction  in  his  family;  said 
he  expected  aid  from  friends  whom  his  '^  inspiration  "  had 
benefited  financially,  and  others  who  were  indebted  to  it 
for  positions, ''from  the  President  down; "  and  in  conclu- 
sion he  appealed  for  justice  to  the  court  and  the  prosecu- 
ting officer,  begging  them  to  be  slow  in  prosecuting  the 
case  *'  that  they  might  not  do  injustice  to  Deity  "  whose 
servant  he  was,  and  of  whom  he  had  said,  in  respect  to  his 
crime,  ''The  Deity  seems  well  disponed  to  father  it  thus 
far/'  for  he  had  shielded  him  twice  from  bullets  that  had 
been  fired  at  him.  He  thought  it  not  likely  the  Lord 
would  allow  him  "  to  come  to  grief  for  obeying  him."  "  I 
am  confident,"  he  said,  "he  will  checkmate  the  wise- 
heads  in  this  prosecution." 

On  Wednesday  the  16th,  a  jury  of  twelve  citLsens  were 
accepted  and  qualified,  and  consisted  of  the  following 
named  persons  : 

JoHK  P.  HjLKLiK,  restaurant  keeper. 
Fbxdericx  W.  Bbakpskbbbo,  cigar  dealer. 
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HsKBY  J.  Barioht,  retired  merchant. 
Charles  J.  Stewart,  merchant. 
Thomas  H.  Lanoley,  gro«er. 
Michael  Sheehan,  grocer. 
Samuel  F.  Hobbes,  plasterer. 
OBORaE  W.  Gates,  machinist. 
Balph  Wormlby  (colored),  laborer. 
W.  H.  Brawner,  commission  merchant. 
Thomas  Heinleik,  iron  worker. 
Joseph  Prather,  commission  merchant. 

After  the  jury  were  qualified,  the  District  Attorney 
proposed  the  adoption  of  the  usual  course  of  proceedings 
in  such  cases  of  giving  the  jurors  one  day  to  arrange  their 
business  affairs,  and  asked  the  court  to  adjourn  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  done.  Before  the  adjournment  Mr. 
Scoyille  disclaimed  all  complicity  in  the  publication  of  a 
paper  which  the  prisoner  had  furnished  the  reporters,  and 
which  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  gave  notice 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  should  go  forth  without  his  con- 
scut,  if  his  vigilance  could  prevent.  These  remarks  made 
the  prisoner  angry,  who  rose  and  in  an  excited  manner 
said : 

''I  desire  to  be  heard.  I  appear  here  in  a  dual  ca- 
pacity— firsts  as  a  prisoner,  and  second,  as  counsel,  and  I 
want  to  have  the  final  say  in  this  matter.  When  I  re- 
quest counsel  the  court  can  assign  them.  That  paper 
was  addressed  to  the  legal  profession,  and  I  expect  many 
responses  to  it.  I  want  it  understood  that  I  appear  here 
in  part  as  my  own  counsel,  and  until  I  request  counsel  I 
propose  to  defend  myself. " 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  paper  alluded  to  : 

'*  To  the  LtgaL  Pro/emon  of  America : 

'*  I  am  oa  trial  for  my  life.  I  fonnerly  practiced  law  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  and  I  propose  to  take  an  active  part  in  my  de- 
fense, as  I  know  more  about  my  inspiration  and  yiews  in  the  case 
than  any  one.    My  bfother-inlaw,  George  Scoville,  Siq.,  is  my 
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only  ooudmI,  and  I  berebj  appeal  to  the  legal  prolesaion  ia  Anur- 
ica  for  aid.  I  expect  to  have  money  shortly,  90  I  can  pay  them. 
I  shall  get  it  partly  from  the  settlement  of  an  old  matter  in  New 
York,  and  partly  from  the  sale  of  my  book,  and  partly  from  pub- 
lic contributioDB  to  my  defense.  Hy  defense  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  on  October  6,  and  in  my  speech  published  Nov. 
10  (yesterday).  Any  well-known  lawyer  of  criminal  capacity, 
desiring  to  assist  in  my  defense,  will  please  telegraph  without  de- 
lay to  George  Scoville,  Washington,  D.  C.  If,  for  any  reason,  an 
application  be  refused,  the  same  will  be  withheld  from  the  public. 

* '  Charlks  Guztbau. 
"  In  OouHy  Washington,  D.  C,  Ifbv.  16,  1881." 

On  the  morning  of  Norember  17^  the  District  Attorney 
opened  the  case  for  the  Goyemment,  Judge  Porter  and 
Mn  Dayidge  of  Washington,  being  associated  with  him 
as  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  Ouiteau  had  already  cre- 
ated a  liyely  scene  in  court.  An  immense  crowd  were 
present'  As  soon  as  his  hand-cuffs  were  remoyed,  the 
prisoner  began  neryously  to  write,  scarcely  noticing  his 
brother  and  sister,  who  sat  beside  him.  Mr.  Scoyille 
briefly  explained  the  seeming  disagreement  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Robinson  at  the  beginning,  and  declared 
that  they  were  now  working  harmoniously  in  the  case. 
At  this  announcement  the  prisoner  took  fire,  and  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  his  eyes  flashing  with  indignation,  and 
with  yiolent  gestures,  he  exclaimed  : 

'*  May  it  please  the  Court,  I  object  to  Mr.  Robinson 
appearing  in  this  case." 

''Take  your  seat,  prisoner,"  said  the  Court  ''  I  wish 
you  to  understand  distinctly  that  your  labors  as  counsel  in 
this  case,  as  you  claim  to  be,  shall  be  confined  to  consult- 
ation with  the  associate  counsel  in  the  case.  If  you  diso- 
bey," he  continued,  as  the  prisoner  jumped  to  his  feet, 
and  began  another  wild  speech,  ^'  the  court  will  be  under 
the  necessity  of  ordering  your  removal  from  the  court- 
room, and  the  proceeding  with  the  trial  in  your  absence." 

^'  Your  Honor,"  retorted  the  prisoner,  '^  said  I  could 
be  heard,  and  I  haye  a  speech." 
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**  You  cannot  be  heard  till  the  close  of  the  case/*  re- 
plied the  judge. 

The  prisoner,  trembling  with  excitement,  and  throw- 
ing his  arms  wildly  about,  exclaimed  :  '*I  desire  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  case.  Your  Ilonor  has  no  right  to 
cut  me  off  ;  and  I  am  going  to  make  a  noise  to  the  coun- 
try about  it.  When  I  want  counsel  I  will  notify  your 
Honor," 

"  Oounsel  have  been  assigned  you,  and  you  must  keep 
quiet/*  said  the  Court,  calmly  but  sternly. 

Meanwhile  the  deputy' marshals  were  endeavoring  to 
press  Ouiteau  into  his  seat,  when  the  struggling  prisoner 
cried  out ; 

**  The  law  is  that  when  a  man  wants  counsel  they  are 
fiflsigned  to  him.     If  your  honor  docs  not  coincide  with 
me,  I  will  make  a  noise  to  the  country  about  it.     Th« 
'  country  is  broader  than  this  court  is.'* 

''Keep  quiet  now,"  said  the  Judge,  *'and  let  us  hare 
no  more  discussion."  But  the  prisoner  was  irrepressible. 
His  friends  coald  not  restrain  his  tongue.  He  abused 
Bobinson,  and  just  as  the  District  Attorney  was  about  to 
open  the  case,  he  exclaimed,  in  great  excitement : 

**  I  come  here  in  the  honorable  capacity  of  being  tte 
agent  of  Deity  on  this  occasion  and  I  propose  to  appear 
as  such.  I  don*t  come  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  that  is 
all  about  it.'* 
J  The  District  Attorney  opened  the  case  in  a  speech  of 

considerable  length,  in  which  he  showed  by  letters  written 
I  by  the  prisoner  in  which  he  applied  for  high  oflSces,  his 

i  inordinate^  egotism,    vanity,   self-esteem  and   malignant 

I  spirit.     Guitean  sought  first  to  be   appointed   Minister  to 

(  Austria  ;  then  Consul  at  Paris,  uiging  the  righteousness 

of  his  claim  because  of  his  unbounded  influence  in  pro- 
curing the  election  of  Garfield  to  the  Presidency.  He 
teased  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  with  letters 
and  personal  applications  until  he  became  intolerable, 
when  Mr.  Blaine,  in  a  curt  letter,  dismissed  him.  This, 
and  the  refusal  of   the  President   to   give   him  an  ofllce. 
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aroused  his  malice,  .and  on  the  23d  of  May,  forty  days  be- 
fore ho  made  the  fatal  assault  on  General  Gai'field,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  him,  marked  ^^  private." 

'•General  Garfield:  I  have  been  trying  to  be  your  friend. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  appreciate  it  or  not;  but  I  am  moved 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  letter  from  Mr.  Blaiue 
which  I  have  just  noticed.  According  to  Mr.  Far  well  of  Chicago, 
Blaine  is  a  vindictive  politician  and  an  evil  genius,  and  you  will 
have  no  peace  until  you  get  rid  of  him.  This  letter  shows  that 
Mr.  Blaine  is  a  wicked  man,  and  you  ought  to  demaud  his  im- 
mediate resignation;  otherwise  you  and  the  Republicau  party  will 
come  to  grief.  I  will  see  you  in  the  morning,  if  I  can,  and  talk 
with  you.  Very  respectfully, 

<*  Chablss  GurrsAu/* 

This  letter  indicated  the  motives  which  prompted  the 
crime  darkly  hinted  at  in  the  threat  that  if  the  prisoner's 
words  were  not  heeded,  the  President  and  the  Bepublican 
party  would  "  come  to  grief."  The  wicked  intention  was 
made  manifest  by  the  following,  \n-itten  on  the  evening  of 
Juno  18,  a  fortnight  before  the  commission  of  the  crime  : 

'^I  intended  to  remove  the  President  this  morning,  at 
the  depot,  as  he  took  the  cars  for  Long  Branch,  but  Mrs. 
Garfield  looked  so  thin,  and  clung  so  tenderly  to  the 
President's  arm,  that  my  heart  failed  me  to  part  them  and 
I  decided  to  take  him  alone.  It  will  be  no  worse  for  Mrs. 
Garfield  to  part  with  her  husband  this  way,  than  by  a  nat- 
ural death.  He  is  liable  to  go  at  any  time,  any  way. 

"C.  G." 

The  prisoner  was  quiet  most  of  the  time  during  the 
opening  speech  of  the  District  Attorney,  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion Mr.  Gorkhill  called  as  the  first  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution.  Secretary  Blaine,  who  saw  the  crime  committed. 
Others,  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  deed,  were  called, 
and  testified,  and  the  act  was  fully  proven.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  denied. 

At  the  opening  of  the  case  on  the  morning  of  the  18th^ 
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Mr.  Scoville  requested  the  conrt  to  take  some  measures 
to  prevent  the  prisoner  from  giving  to  the  public  un- 
authorized communications,  and  also  to  prevent  his  an- 
noying interruptions  in  court.  This  aroused  Ouiteau's 
fierce  anger,  and  he  rose  and  exclaimed,  in  a  burst  "of 
passion: 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  put  my  case  in  fcJcoville's  hands. 
He  is  no  lawyer  and  no  politician.  I  want  first-class 
talent  in  this  business,  and  I  am  going  to  have  it,  or  there 
is  going  to  be  trouble." 

Struggling  with  the  deputy  marshals  who  attempted  to 
suppress  him,  ho  exclaimed  in  loud  and  snappish  tones, 
"Mind  your  own  business."  During  this  struggle  he  as- 
sailed Mr.  Scoville  with  loud  and  rapidly-uttered  words, 
saying: 

*'You  are  no  criminal  lawyer,  and  I  have  no  confi- 
dence in  your  capacity.  I  propose  to  get  two  or  three 
first-class  lawyers  in  America,  to  manage  my  case.  And  I 
want  to  say  a  word  upon  the  law,''  he  cried,  addressing  the 
judge.  "If  you  expel  me  from  the  court-room  the  court 
in  banc  will  reverse  you." 

The  court  calmly  replied,  that  it  had  been  done  on 
several  occasions  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  prisoner. 

''It's  totally  illegal !"  shouted  the  prisoner,  striking 
the  table  with  his  fists  and  glaring  angrily  upon  the  judge. 
**  If  I  am  convicted  the  court  in  banc  will  reverse  you  and 
give  me  a  new  trial." 

**  We  will  not  talk  about  that,"  said  the  court. 

**  I  don't  care  if  you  don't,"  shouted  the  prisoner.  "  I 
have  had  my  say,"  and  then  ho  sat  down. 

Similar  disgraceful  scenes  occurred  from  time  to  time 
during  the  trial.  The  public  became  impatient,  and 
Judge  Cox  was  blamed  for  allowing  the  prisoner  so  much 
liberty  of  speech,  and  dealing  with  his  outrageous  conduct 
so  leniently.  Foreign  journals  commented  severely  on  the 
undignified  proceedings  ;  but  the  court  undoubtedly  acted 
wisely  in  its  dignified  forbearance  and  patienoe.    The  de- 
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fense  oould  only  plead  insanity  of  the  prisoner^  as  a 
ground  for  asking  his  acquittal  by  the  jury^  and  it  was 
good  policy  to  allow  him  to  invalidate  that  plea  by  over- 
acting the  part  of  a  maniac^  for  it  was  evident  from  the 
outset  that  there  was  '^ method  in  his  madness."  Besides, 
the  prisoner  was  a  counsel  in  the  case,  and  he  had  rights 
to  bd  respected;  and  it  was  evidently  good  policy  to  give 
him  such  license  that  he  could  not  suocessf uUy  apply  for 
a  new  trial  on  tho  ground  of  unfairness  or  illegality  of 
treatment. 

As  the  evidence  produced  in  court  revealed  the  un» 
desirable  character  of  Quiteau,  the  public  indignation 
became  more  and  more  intensOi  and  threats  against  his 
life  were  uttered  by  excitable  persons.  On  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  the  19th,  while  the  prisoner  was  on  his  way 
l>aok  to  the  jail,  an  unknown  man,  mounted  on  a  sorrel 
horse,  rode  up  to  the  vun  in  which  the  assassin  was  con- 
fined, shot  at  him  with  a  pistol  through  an  upper  panel 
of  the  vehicle,  and  rode  away  so  rapidly  that  he  escaped. 
Afterward  a  man  named  William  W.  Jones  was  arrested 
and  indicted  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  kill  Ouiteau, 
and  was  held  in  prison  for  trial.  The  ball  cut  a  hole  in  tho 
sleeve  of  Guiteau's  coat,  and  slightly  grazed  his  arm,  abrad- 
ing the  skin.  To  a  reporter  who  visited  him  in  jail  that 
evening,  Quitoau  said  :  ^'Say  in  your  paper  the  Lord  will 
not  allow  me  to  be  shot."  But  he  requested  the  guard  of 
the  van  to  be  strengthened. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  having  been  com- 
pleted on  Saturday,  tho  19th,  the  defense  of  Guiteau  began 
on  Monday,  the  21st.  A  serious  misunderstanding  having 
occurred  between  Mr,  Scoville  and  Mr.  Robinson,  the  latter, 
at  the  opening  of  the  court,  requested  and  obtained  leave  to 
retire  from  the  case,  and  he  was  honorably  discharged, 
with  the  thanks  of  Judge  Cox.  Mr.  Scoville  said  he  did 
not  anticipate  being  entirely  without  assistance,  as  he  was 
negotiating  with  a  gentleman  from  Chicago.  The  pris- 
oner broks  in  :  ''My  defense  here  is  that  it  is  ths  Deity's 
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act,  not  mine,  and  I  expect  that  he  can  take  oare  of  it. 
He  has  taken  care  of  it  very  well  so  far." 

The  District  Attorney  having  annonnced,  at  the  close 
of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Lamb,  who  had  mode  the  autopsy 
of  the  President's  wounds,   that  the  prosecr''  -    ' 
closed,  Mr.  ScoviUe  suggested  that  the  prisonej 
heard  in  his  own  behalf  at  this  stage  of  the  pi 
The  boon  was  granted.    Guitean  did  not  say  i 
refused  to  stand  np  while  he  spoke.     He  said 
eat  speech  to  make  ;  that  he  Bbonld  confine  hii 
ing  the  tnal,  to  the  correction  of  mistakes,  as  h 
for  the  past  few  days,  and  that,  as  the  case  pro 
would  go  on  the  stand  and  be  examined  and  c 
ined. 

Mr.  ScoTille  then  addressed  the  jury  in  a  ] 
ner,  with  no  attempt  at  oratory.  He  castungi 
flections  in  advance  upon  experts  whom  the  g 
might  employ,  by  warning  the  jury  to  beware  of 
led  by  them,  for  they  were  "paid  from  $100  tot: 
•while  hia  expert  witnesses  "received  no  pay,  as 
testimony  should  favor  the  prisoner,  they  won 
tracised." 

As  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner  would  be 
plea  of  the  defense,  Mr.  Scoville  defined  it ;  | 
ning  sketch  of  different  kinds  of  insanity  at 
ouB  manifestations,  and  cited  cases  having  in  I 
acter  a  bearing  upon  the  case  at  issue.  Ho  tl 
brief  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  Guiteau  ft 
are  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  spoke  of  memben 
had  been  or  were  now  insane.  The  leading  evt 
prisoner's  life  were  briefly  presented,  in  wh 
shown  that  bis  birth  occurred  when  his  mothe 
ill,  which  sickness  had  lasted  several  months,  an 
her  head.  His  life  bad  been  a  checkered  one,  wi 
ency  to  religious  mania.  He  gave  instances  of 
ency  in  the  various  spheres  of  his  life,  indicat 
workings  of  an  unsound  mind.  The  prisoner  freq 
terruptcd  him,  sometimes  with  a  word  or  two,  ; 
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times  charging  him  with  lyings  repeating  the  charge  oyer 
and  over.  To  these  charges  and  interruptions  Mr.  ScoTille 
paid  no  attention,  which  indifference  some  persons  con- 
strued as  collusion  with  the  prisoner  in  his  simulated  in- 
sanity. 

Mr.  Scoville  finished  his  opening  address  for  the  de- 
fense on  NoTcmber  23d,  and  then  introduced  hia  first 
witness,  a  Congregational  clergyman  from  Illinois,  who 
said  that  he  thought  Guiteau's  mind  was  not  so  much  de- 
ranged as  very  badly  arranged.  There  were  many  other 
witnesses  introduced  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Up  to  this  time  the  crowd  of  spectators  (a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  women),  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
tokens  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  proceed- 
ings, sometimes  applauding  the  impertinent  interjections 
of  the  assassin.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Judge  Cox 
gave  notice  that  any  further  exhibition  of  such  demon- 
strations would  be  followed  by  an  immediate  clearing  of 
the  court-room.  This  unseemly  conduct  now  ceased.  The 
prisoner  was  threatened  with  the  application  of  a  gag  i^ 
he  did  not  restrain  his  tongue,  but  this  threat  was  of  little 
avail,  for  be  persisted  in  his  abrupt  comments  on  the 
testimony  and  in  flat  contradictions  of  the  witnesses. 

At  this  point,  Charles  H.  Reed,  a  lawyer  of  Chicago, 
and  once  State's  Attorney,  was  solicited  to  become  Mr. 
Scoville's  associate  counsel  in  the  case.  He  complied  with 
the  request  soon  afterwards.  On  the  27th  General  Logan 
was  called  for  the  defense.  He  testified  to  Guiteau's  per- 
sistence in  soliciting  his  aid  in  procuring  for  the  prisoner 
the  Paris  Consulship,  and  that  his  personal  appearance 
and  conduct  were  indications  of  partial  insanity.  Mrs. 
Scoville  (Guiteau's  sister),  also  testified  to  several  acts  of 
Guiteau  which  indicated  unsoundness  of  mind. 

No  testimony  as  to  Guiteau's  mental  irregularities,  his 
hallucinations  and  his  aberrations  of  mind  yet  given  had 
been  sufficient  to  establish  a  solid  plea  for  insanity,  when, 
at  the  close  of  Mrs.  Scoville's  testimony  on  the  28th,  her 
brother,  J.  W.  Guiteau  of  Boston,  was  called  to  the  witnesa- 
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stand  by  the  defense.  His  testimony  unintentionally 
damaged  the  insanity  claim.  He  related  some  events  in 
the  piisoner's'life  which  impugned  his  honesty  or  his  com- 
mon sense  rather  than  his  sanity.  Ue  gave  an  accoiiut  of 
a  conversation  he  had  with  his  brother  in  the  jail^  wbo 
expressed  a  belief  that  he  had  been  inspired  by  God  to 
shoot  the  President,  and  was  ready  to  die  in  support  of 
that  belief.  The  witness  believed  the  prisoner  to  be 
honest  and  sincere  in  his  belief,  and  now  believed  him 
to  be  insane.  Ue  admitted  that  until  very  recently  he 
had,  on  several  occasions,  expressed  his  belief  that  bis 
brother  had  been  inspired  by  the  Devil  and  not  by  God, 
in  committing  the  crime — that  he  bad  chosen  to  be  led 
by  the  devil,  and  was  under  demoniac  influences,  but  that 
he  now  believed  him  to  be  crazv. 

This  witness,  in  response  to  the  question  what  he  meant 
by  his  brother  being  possessed  of  a  demon  or  a  devil,  ex- 
plained the  theological  notions  of  his  father,himself  and  the 
prisoner,  which  comprehended  the  existence  of  two  powers 
^  in  the  world,  one  of  good,  the  other  of  evil — one  of  God, 
the  other  of  the  Devil;  that  man  as  a  free  agent  might 
follow  whichever  he  chose,  and  that  his  brother,  some- 
time in  his  life,  must  have,  through  his  evil  notions,  his 
willfulness,  his  stubbornness  and  his  perversity,  allowed 
Satan  to  gain  such  a  control  over  him  that  he  was  under 
the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  That  was  the  idea  on  which 
he  based  his  opinion  that  his  brother  was  morally  respon- 
sible to  God,  but  perhaps  not  responsible  according  to 
human  or  legal  responsibility,  being  in  one  sense  insane. 
Here  the  prisoner  broke  in,  saying  : 

"You  have  that  thing  wrong  side  up." 

"Perhaps  I  have,"  answered  the  witness. 

"  That's  very  poor  theology  and  a  very  poor  position  for 
you  to  take,"  said  the  prisoner. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  day's  session  the  prisoner  was 
called  to  the  stand  to  identify  some  letters  which  he  had 
written.  He  did  so  with  running  comments.  On  the  fol> 
lowing  he  was  again  called  to  the  witness  stand  and  was 
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Bubjected  to  a  searching  examination  and  cross-exami- 
nation for  the  space  of  three  days.  His  character  and  career 
were  hiid  open  to  public  view.  lie  was  questioned  as  to  the 
notions  of  the  Oneida  Community,  among  whom  he  spent 
his  early  years,  concerning  inspiration  in  general  and  of 
the  special  inspiration  of  individuals  to  do  certain  things; 
what  w;ii  his  own  view  on  the  subject  of  inspiration;  as  to 
his  way  of  life  generally  ;  as  to  his  political  status,  office- 
seeking  and  personal  aspirations;  as  to  his  first  oonoep- 
tion  of  the  idea  of  murdering  the  President,  and  of  its  ne- 
cessity; of  his  preparation  for  the  deed^  its  execution, 
a^d  the  state  of  his  mind  aftei'wards. 

It  came  out  that  he  was  in  accprd  with  the  Oneida 
Community  on  the  subject  of  the  special  inspiration  of 
individuals  to  do  certain  things  which  they  believed ; 
that  he  had  been  loose,  theoretically  and  practically,  in 
his  ideas  of  honesty  in  behavior  toward  his  fellow-men  ; 
that  he  had  aspired  to  high  public  honors,  but  had  never 
been  elected  to  an  office,  but  that  he  had  believed,  and  he 
still  believed,  that  he  would  some  day  be  President  of  the 
United  States  ;  that  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  "  re- 
moving *^  the  president  by  assassination  before  he  wrote 
the  threatening  letter  to  him  on  May  23,  given  in  preced- 
ing pages ;  that  from  that  time  until  he  committed  the 
terrible  crime  he  was  under  "  constant  pressure,  pressure, 
pressure  of  inspiration,"  to  do  it,  and  that  he  earnestly 
resisted  it,  and  that  after  the  deed  was  done,  and  he  was 
in  jail,  he  felt  happy.  He  told,  in  sickening  detail,  how 
for  days  he  had  sought  an  opportunity  to  shoot  the  Pres- 
ident ;  and  when  asked  whether,  when  he  pointed  the 
pistol  at  General  Garfield,  he  believed  that  it  was  God  and 
not  Guiteau  who  pulled  the  trigger,  the  wretched  pris- 
oner said  : 

'^  I  was  simply  executing  the  Divine  will.  He  Ufl«d 
me  as  his  agent  in  pulling  the  trigger.  I  had  no  option 
in  the  matter.  I  would  have  done  it  if  I  had  been  sure  of 
being  shot  dead  the  next  moment.    The  pressure  [of  in- 
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spiration]  was  so  enormous  I  could  not  resist  it.  Put 
that  down." 

The  prisoner  said  that  when  he  was  lodged  in  jail  his 
mind  became  perfectly  at  ease,  and  he  was  happy.  His 
conflict  with  the  ^^  pressure  of  inspiration  "  was  over  ;  he 
had  done  his  duty  as  an  agent  of  Deity,  and  he  felt  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  Deity  would  take  care  of  him.  He 
admitted  that  he  conceived  the  worldly  idea  that  his  book 
on  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  which  had  failed  to  sell, 
would  now  have  an  enormous  and  profitable  sale,  because 
of  the  notoriety  which  his  horrible  deed  would  give  him. 

On  December  5,  the  defense  introduced  the  testimony 
of  medical  experts.  Dr.  Kicrnan,  Editor  of  the  "  Medical 
Eeview,'*  of  Chicago,  was  first  called.  The  prisoner 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  said  : 

**  Before  any  expert  testimony  begins,  I  desire  to  make 
a  short  speech.  The  very  point  on  which  I  want  the  ex- 
perts to  pass  upon  is  this. — I  have  stated  it  repeatedly,  and 
will  do  it  again.  When  a  man  claims  that  he  is  compelled 
to  do  an  illegal  act  from  a  power  beyond  him,  which  he 
cannot  recall,  where  his  moral  agency  is  dominated,  I  want 
these  experts  to  say  whether  that  is  sanity  or  insanity." 

Mr.  Scoville  put  this  hypothetical  question  to  Dr. 
Kiernan  :  '^  Assuming  it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  was  strong 
hereditary  taint,  of  insanity,  in  the  blood  of  the  prisoner  ; 
that  at  the  age  of  35  years  he  showed  symptoms  of  insanity, 
without  simulation ;  that  during  five  years  afterwards,  end- 
ing with  the  time  of  the  shooting  of  the  President,  many 
persons  in  various  places  had  observed  these  symptoms ; 
that  in  June,  1881,  he  became  demented  by  the  idea  that 
he  was  inspired  by  God  to  kill  the  President,  and  that 
immediately  after  the  shooting  he  became  calm,  as  if  re* 
lieved  by  the  performance,  in  your  opinion  was  this  person 
sane  or  insane  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  ?" 

Dr.  Kiernan  answered,  '*!  should  say  he  was  insane — 
no  doubt  of  it." 

This  witness,  after  stating  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Bchool  which  advocates  the  doctrine  of  "  moral  insanity,*' 
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and  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  state  of  future  existence 
for  man,  testified  that  inequality  in  the  two  sides  of  a 
head  was  an  evidence  of  hereditary  insanity. 

''That  fits  my  case  exactly,"  said  the  prisoner.  "  One 
aide  of  my  head  is  larger  than  the  other.  Doctors  exam- 
ined me  the  other  night." 

The  witness  said  that  perhaps  one  quarter  of  all  cases 
of  insanity  that  had  come  under  his  observation,  were 
caused  by  this  inequality  of  the  two  sides  of  the  head.  In 
answer  to  the  question.  What  is  the  proportion  of  insane 
people  to  the  sane,  in  the  world  P  the  witness  continued  : 

'*  Probably  of  twenty-five  persons  in  ordinary  life — 
business  people — five  are  insane  and  sooner  or  later  they 
become  inmates  of  an  insane  asylum  ;  the  proportion  is 
greater  among  idle  people ;"  to  which  the  questioner 
(Judge  Davidge)  replied  :  ''That  is  an  encouraging  pros- 
pect for  us  all." 

"  That  would  take  you  in.  Judge,"  said  the  prisoner. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Nichols,  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  at  New  York,  in  reply  to  the  hypothetical 
question  put  to  Dr.  Kiernan,  answered, 

'*  Taking  that  hypothetical  question  to  be  true,  I 
should  think  the  person  described  in  it  was  insane." 

To  the  same  hypothetical  question  a  similar  answer 
was  given  by  Doctors  Foster,  Goldy,  McBride,  Channing 
and  Fisher,  all  of  them  connected  with  asylums  for  the 
insane  or  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 
After  the  depositions  of  a  few  more  witnesses,  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  announced  that  the  testimony  for  the  de- 
fense was  closed,  excepting  that  of  Dr.  Spitzka  of  New 
York,  for  whom  he  had  telegraphed. 

The  government  opened  rebutting  testimony  on  the 
morning  of  December  7.  The  family  physician  of  Guiteau's 
father  said  he  had  never  discovered  the  slightest  trace  of 
insanity  in  him  or  any  of  his  family,  his  peculiar  religious 
views,  in  his  opinion,  not  being  incompatible  with  hia 
soundness  of  mind.  Several  leading  citizens  of  Freeport, 
Illinois  (the  home  of  the  Guiteau's),  intimately  acquaint- 
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ed  with  the  family,  gave  similar  testim  )ny.  There  were 
also  positive  denials  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Gui- 
teau  family,  of  the  truth  of  chitrges  and  insinuations  of 
insanity  in  others  of  the  family,  which  had  been  made  ;  and 
December  8  was  a  "field  day"  for  the  Guiteau  kins- 
people  who  were  in  court,  for  there  were  criminations  and 
recriminations  in  which  the  prisoner  freely  and  most  of- 
fensively participated. 

Dr.  Spitzka,  a  young  pl^ysician  of  New  York,  who 
seems  to  be  of  the  school  advocating  "  moral  insanity," 
and  who  had  been  called  by  the  defense,  testified  that  he 
had  examined  the  prisoner  in  jail,  and  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  he  was  "  morally  insane ;"  that  is,  he  was  intel- 
lectually and  perceptionally  sane,  but  a  moral  monstrosity, 
and  consequently  insane.  To  this  view  of  insanity  other 
experts  took  exceptions  as  being  unsound. 

At  the  middle  of  December  the  former  wife  of  Guiteau 
testified  that  during  the  time  she  lived  with  him  in  Chi-r 
cago  and  New  York,  she  had  never  discovered  a  sign  of 
insanity  in  him.  On  the  same  day.  Doctors  Francis  D. 
Loring,  of  Washington,  and  Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  of 
New  York,  gave  their  testimony,  as  experts,  clearly  in 
favor  of  the  sanity  of  the  prisoner.  Guiteau  admitted,  in 
court,  that  he  was  not  now  insane,  but  that  he  was  so  for 
a  month  before,  and  at  the  time  he  shot  the  President ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  under  the  irresistible  "  inspiration 
of  God"  to  do  the  deed.  In  regard  to  this  plea  of  inspi- 
ration. Dr.  MacDonald,  of  New  York,  a  few  days  later 
testified  that,  as  the  superintendent  of  an  insane  asylum, 
more  than  6,000  cases  of  insanity  had  come  under  his 
observation,  and  that  he  had  not  met  one  who  had  been 
'*  inspired,"  as  Guiteau  pretended  to  be,  by  having  some- 
thing entering  into  him,  and  driving  him  to  a  certain 
course  of  conduct.  He  declared  he  had  never  seen  a  case 
of  "moral  insanity,"  so  called  and  defined,  and  did  not 
believe  in  it ;  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  prisoner  had 
been  playing  a  part  in  the  court  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  he  was  sane  on  the  :2d  of  July^  when  he  shot  the 
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Preeident.  Other  experts  who  were  called  agreed,  in 
opinion  with  Dr.  MacDonald. 

At  near  the  close  of  December,  the  defense  had  a 
plaster  cast  of  Gaiteau's  head  made  by  Clark  Mills,  the 
sculptor,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  support  to  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Eieriian,  that  irregularity  in  the  two  sides  of  a 
head  was  a  cause  and  an  outward  indication  of  hereditary 
insanity,  but  it  settled  no  question. 

At  this  lime  the  conduct  c^  the  prisoner  in  court  had 
become  so  intolerable  that  the  judge  remanded  him  to 
the  dock,  but  he  was  still  irrepressible.  He  boasted  that 
he  would  *'  laugh  the  case  out  of  court,"  and  proceeded 
to  put  his  boast  into  execution  by  reading  the  following 
telegram,  which  he  pretended  he  had  receired  the  night 
before  : 

**  All  Boston  sympathizes  with  you.  You  ought  to  be  Presi- 
dent. '*  A  Host  of  AnsiiBERS.*' 

The  evidence  was  all  in  and  closed  on  January  4,  when 
it  was  announced  that  after  some  law  points  had  been 
disposed  of,  the  arguments  of  counsel  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  would  be  boguu.  These  points  were  finally  disposed 
of  on  January  10  (1882),  and  two  days  afterward  Mr. 
Davidge  opened  the  plea  for  the  Oovernment  or  the 
prosecution.  On  the  14th,  Mr.  Heed  began  a  plea  in  favor 
of  the  claim  of  insanity  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  Qui* 
teau  asked  leave  to  speak  in  his  own  defense,  but  the 
court,  wearied  with  bis  abusive  "  speeches,"  refused ; 
whereupon  the  prisoner,  whose  address  he  had  written 
out,  furnished  a  copy  of  it'  for  the  Associated  Press  for 
publication.  It  appeared  in  the  morning  papers  through- 
out the  country  on  January  16.  It  was  a  long  and  char- 
acteristic document,  containing  nothing  new  excepting 
copies  of  numerous  letters  which  he  pretended  he  had  re- 
ceived, filled  with  words  of  praise  and  sympathy. 

Mr.  Scoville  followed  Mr.  Beed  on  the  17tb,  and  con- 
cluded  his  speech  on  the  li^Oth.    On  the  23d,  Judge 
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Porter,  for  tbe  Government,  began  bis  address  to  the 
jury,  and  concluded  it  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  when 
Judge  Cox  delivered  his  charge  to  the  jury.  It  was  a 
calm,  impartial  and  lucid  review  of  the  testimony.  Au 
hour  was  occupied  in  the  reading  of  it.  During  its  deliv- 
ery the  prisoner  interrupted  the  judge  only  twice,  in  sub- 
dued tones.  His  voice  had  not  the  old  defiant  ring,  for 
he  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  impending 
peril. 

While  Judge  Oox  was  reading,  the  twilight  of  a  win- 
ter's evening,  gray  and  deepening,  filled  the  court-room. 
A  lamp  was  brought  for  the  use  of  the  judge  and  the  of- 
ficial reporters,  for  there  were  no  gas  fixtures  in  the  room. 
The  prisoner  became  shrouded  in  almost  darkness  which 
seemed  portentous  of  his  doom  soon  to  be  pronounced. 
The  shadows  of  his  guards  standing  about  him  deepened 
the  gloom  in  which  he  was  nearly  hidden  from  view.  He 
was  manacled,  thoughtful  and  quiet. 

At  five  o'clock  the  jurors  retired  to  their  room  to  de- 
liberate on  a  verdict.  The  prisoner,  nervous  and  uneasy, 
stared  into  the  face  of  each  as  he  passed  near  him,  with  a 
deep,  anxious,  inquiring  gaze.  After  they  had  left  the 
room  Ouiteau  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  room  of  the  mar- 
shal, where,  during  the  trial,  he  had  taken  his  dinners. 
His  request  was  granted,  and  he  walked  out  through  the 
curious,  inquiring  crowd.  Soon  afterwards  the  judge 
ordered  a  recess  of  half  an  hour. 

In  the  marshal's  room  Guiteau  lost  all  his  bravado. 
**  Will  they  acquit  me  ?"  he  anxiously  inquired  of  the 
captain  of  his  guard.  The  oflBcer  could  not  tell.  "  Will 
they  disagree  ?"  he  as  anxiously  inquired  of  another  of  his 
guards.  He  could  not  tell.  The  prisoner  was  not  kept 
long  in  suspense.  The  scone  in  the  court-room  a  half  an 
hour  later,  was  one  to  be  long  remembered  by  the  witnesses 
of  it.  Darkness  brooded  in  the  dismal  apartment,  for 
only  two  oil  lamps  were  struggliftg  with  it  for  the  mastery. 
A  crowd  of  fully  four  hundred  persons  were  huddled  in  an 
(Almost  indistinguishable  mass.     Presently  three  or  f ou^r 
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candles  were  lighted  at  points  in  tho  room  distant  from 
each  other,  and  a  few  were  furnished  for  the  reporters' 
tables.  Strange,  ghostly  shadows  tapestried  the  grim 
walls  in  flitting  masses.  The  cold  wave,  just  surging 
from  the  far  northwest,  made  the  room  exceedingly  chilly, 
and  the  wearied  spectators  were  shivering  with  cold  and 
excitement  when  silence  wjm  commanded  by  the  pro|>er 
officer,  and  tho  judge  appeared  and  took  his  scat  on  tho 
bench.  The  hush  of  the  portals  of  death  now  prevailed, 
broken  only  by  the  solemn  tread  of  the  prisoner  and  his 
guards  as  they  entered  the  room.  Ouiteau,  pale,  shiver- 
ing, subdued,  dropped  into  his  chi^ir  in  the  dock,  and 
gazed  anxiously  at  the  scats  soon  to  be  filled  with  the 
arbiters  of  his  fate. 

Just  fifty  minutes  after  the  jury  retired  from  the  court 
room,  they  returned  and  took  their  seats.  The  prisoner, 
as  he  sank  back  trembling  in  a  corner  of  the  dock,  tried 
to  read  the  verdict  in  the  faces  of  the  twelve  jurors,  but 
the  light  was  so  dim  he  could  scarcely  observe  their  fea- 
tures. The  names  of  the  jurymen  were  called  by  the 
gray-haired  crier,  when  the  clerk  of  the  court  inquired ; 

'^Oentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  you  agreed  upon  a 
verdict  r 

**  We  have,'*  responded  the  foreman. 

"  What  say  you  gentlemen,"  continued  the  clerk ;  **  is 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 

The  foreman  slowly  arose,  and  in  a  low  clear  voice,  that 
could  be  heard  in  every  pait  of  the  silent  room,  answered  : 

'*  Guilty  as  indicted." 

Pent  up  feelings  of  applause  struggled  for  expression 
all  over  the  room,  and  as  it  was  breaking  out,  silence  was 
commanded  and  secured.  As  soon  as  order  was  restored 
the  clerk  said  to  the  jury  : 

**  Your  foreman  says,  '  guilty  as  indicted,'  ao  say  all 
of  you  ?" 

"  We  do,"  they  all  responded. 

Mr.  Scoville  instantly  demanded  a  poll  of  the  jury, 
when  each  juror  was  called  by  name  and  answered  in  tho 
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affirmatire.  When  the  last  name  was  called  and  the  an* 
awer  giroDi  the  wretched  prisoner,  terribly  excited, 
shrieked — 

''  My  blood  will  be  upon  the  heads  of  that  jury  I  Don't 
you  forget  it  1" 

Mr.  Scoyille  addressed  the  court,  saying  he  did  not 
desire  to  forfeit  any  rights  he  might  hare  as  the  prisouer's 
counsel,  under  the  law  aud  practice  in  the  District;  and 
that,  if  there  was  anything  which  he  ought  to  do  now  to 
save  those  rights,  he  would  thank  the  court  to  indicate 
it  to  him.  Judge  Cox  assured  him  he  should  have  every 
opportunity ;  that  the  charge  would  be  furnished  him  in 
print  the  next  day,  and  he  would  be  accorded  all  the  time 
allowed  by  law  within  which  to  file  his  exceptions,  and 
that  he  would  be  entitled  to  four  days  within  which  to 
moTe  an  arrest  of  judgment.  When  the  judge  closed  his 
remarks,  the  prisoner  cried  out,  in  tones  of  desperation : 

"  God  will  avenge  this  outrage  1" 

Judge  Cox  then  turned  to  the  jury  and  said  :  '*  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury :  I  cannot  express  too  many  thanks  for 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  your  duty. 
You  have  richly  merited  the  thanks  of  your  countrymen, 
and  I  feel  assured  you  will  take  with  you  to  your  homes 
the  approval  of  your  consciences.  With  thanks,  gentle* 
men  of  the  jury,  I  dismiss  vou.** 

With  this  announcement,  the  court  was  declared  ad- 
journed, and  so  this  remarkable  trial  of  the  assassin  of 
President  Garfield  was  concluded. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  met  with  general  and  hearty 
approval.  The  press  and  the  American  people  had  long 
been  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  was  feigning  insanity,  and 
was  only  acting  a  part  in  court  to  establish  his  claim  to 
that  mental  condition.  They  had  become  wearied,  im- 
patient and  disgusted  by  his  insolent  bearing,  his  insult- 
ing language  toward  all  who  did  not  seem  friendly  toward 
him,  and  his  frequent  blasphemous  utterances.  The  jury 
were  undoubtedly  satisfied  almost  from  the  beginning,  that 
he  was  sane  and  Was  only  pla^in^  the  madman.    They 
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need  not  have  been  ub^eiit  from  tlie  court-room  five  miu- 
utoB  in  agreeing  upon  tbeir  verdict.  Their  only  motive 
for  remaining  out  nearly  uu  hour  was  to  avoid  the  ap]>ear- 
ance  of  unseemly  haste.  The  verdict  was  regarded  every- 
where as  an  honest  and  mobt  important  vindication  of 
natural  justice  and  as  a  promise  of  protection  against  a 
similar  outrage  in  the  future.  The  yew  York  Times 
justly  remarked  : 

*'Any  other  conclusion  of  the  trial  upon  which  publio 
attention  has  been  concentrated  for  more  than  ten  weeks 
would  have  been  a  shock  to  the  general  feeling  that  justice 
demands  a  swift  retribution  for  crimes  of  such  enormity. 
It  would  have  shaken  ])opular  faith  in  the  efficacy,  of  the 
jury  system  as  a  mcaiiH  of  insuring  the  execution  of  justice 
against  criminals  of  the  most  atrocious  type,  and  weak- 
ened the  safeguards  of  life  on  which  the  stability  of  human 
institutions  so  largely  de]>eudH.  It  would  have  given  the 
enemies  of  free  government  a  new  argument  against  iL;i 
power  to  vindicate  its  authority  from  the  attacks  of  law- 
less citizens.  The  general  sense  of  the  people  that  justico 
should  be  done  in  i\\u  case  as  ])romptly  as  was  compatible 
with  the  due  observance  of  the  forms  and  requirements  of 
law  has  not  prevented  (iuiteau  from  receiving  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial,  lie  has  been  allowed  the  widest  liberty,  verg- 
ing closely  upon  unrestrained  license  of  conduct,  in  the 
court-room  ;  he  has  had  the  most  liberal  construction  that 
the  law  bearing  upon  his  case  would  permit,  his  counsel 
have  done  everything  in  his  behalf  which  their  ingenuity 
and  ability  could  compass,  and  he  haa  had  a  full  hearing 
b#for«  a  jury  of  uncommon  iatelligeuce  and  fairneaa." 
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